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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 


As there seems to be every probability that during the next few 
months an unusual amount of public attention will be directed to 
Indian affairs, I think the present may be regarded as a suitable 
time to consider the financial condition of that country. With the 
view of treating the subject with as much clearness as possible, it will 
be desirable in the first instance to ascertain what is the real revenue 
of India. Much of the complexity which so often confuses discus- 
sions on Indian finance arises from the want of any definite under- 
standing as to the sense in which certain terms are employed. From 
the last financial statement of the Indian Finance Minister, it 
appears that he estimates the real revenue of India at between 
37,000,000/. and 39,000,000/. ; whereas a short time afterwards the 
revenue was officially stated at more than 63,000,000/. This great 
disparity of course arises from the gross revenue being referred to in 
the one case and the net revenue in the other. It has not unfre- 
quently been said, in discussions on Indian finance, that it cannot 
be of any moment whether the revenue is estimated at its gross or its 
net amount; it is, after all, simply a matter of account. In one sense 
this, no doubt, is true; but I believe there will be no difficulty in 
showing that it is of the first importance to give as much promi- 
nence as possible to the net, as distinguished from the gross, revenue 


of India. 
Few things have done so much harm to Indian finance in the 
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past, or may cause greater embarrassment in the future, than an 
exaggerated idea as to the revenue which the Indian Government has 
to spend. Although there is much in the present financial condition 
of India to cause most serious apprehension, yet there is one circum- 
stance connected with it which may fairly be regarded as a most 
hopeful omen for the future. Until quite lately, India was looked 
upon as an extremely wealthy country, and there was no project, 
however costly, that India was not supposed to be rich enough to 
pay for. Now, however, juster ideas of the resources of the country 
and of the condition of the people prevail. The recurrence of 
famines, and other circumstances which have caused more attention 
to be directed to Indian questions, have at length led the English 
public to take firm hold of the fact that India is an extremely poor 
country, and that the great mass of her people are in such a state of 
impoverishment that the Government will have to contend with 
exceptional difficulties if it becomes necessary to procure increased 
revenue by additional taxation. It is not more true of an individual 
than it is of a nation that, if it is desirable to check all extravagance 
and secure rigid economy, the amount of the income which is avail- 
able for expenditure should not be over-estimated. It is often said 
that if a man comes into possession of an encumbered estate, the 
mere amount of the mortgages and other debts upon the property 
does not form an accurate measure of the real extent of his embarrass- 
ments, for he has constantly to contend with the difficulty of pos- 
sessing an income so much less than its nominal amount. Having 
perhaps ten thousand a year to spend, he is regarded by the world 
as the possessor of twice as much, and is expected every hour of his 
life to live accordingly. The position of India is, I believe, not dis- 
similar to this. Year after year the Government of India has been 
living beyond its means. Deficits have been repeatedly recurring, 
and debt has been steadily and surely accumulated. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be of greater importance, and nothing can be more likely to 
bring about a better state of things, than to ascertain what is the 
real amount of the revenue which the Indian Government has at the 
present time to spend. 

On official authority! it was stated, when the Indian Budget was 
last discussed in the House of Commons, that the revenue of India in 
1876-77 was 55,995,7851., in 1877-78 58,635,4721., and the reve- 
nue for 1878-79 was estimated at 63,195,000/. Although I do not 
desire to question the correctness of these figures as mere state- 
ments of account, yet I believe it can be easily proved that they are 
calculated to produce the most mischievous and misleading conclu- 
sions as to the true position of Indian finance. In the first place 
they would seem to show that the revenue of India, which is almost 


1 See Speech of Mr, Stanhope in the House of Commons, August 13, 1878. 
Hansard, vol. ccxlii. 
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stationary, is rapidly increasing; and in the second place a most 
exaggerated opinion is likely to be formed of the resources of the 
Indian Government. If the items of revenue and expenditure for 
any year are examined, it will be at once seen that the large fore- 
going totals of revenue are arrived at by estimating gross instead of 
net revenue, and by including amongst the receipts many items which 
really do not represent revenue, but expenditure. Thus the following 
is an official statement of the ordinary revenue and expenditure for 
the year 1876-77, the last year for which the actual figures have been 
arrived at.? I think, moreover, it is fairer to compare the revenue 
and expenditure of 1876-77, rather than that of 1877-78, because in 
1877-78 the finances were seriously disturbed by the famine in 
Southern India, and the greater part of the cost of the famine fell 
upon that year. In the following table all the items of receipt and 
expenditure are included which are contained in the official return. 
I have, however, with a view of exhibiting the accounts in the sim- 
plest possible manner, arranged the items of receipt under three 
classes. In the first class, all those receipts are included which repre- 
sent real revenue. The second ciass embraces those receipts which are 
exceeded in amount by the expenditure necessary to obtain them, and 
must therefore be regarded as items of expenditure rather than as 
sources of revenue. Inthe third class various items of expenditure are 
included against which, as a set-off, there are no corresponding receipts. 





Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure, 1876-77. 


es x, 5, | | 
Gross Receipts | Expenditure Net Revenue | 


Crass I. 


Items of Receipt which produce Revenue.' ‘ | P 
Land . . . . . - | 19,857,152 | 2,604,611 | 17,352,541 
Opium . ° ‘ ‘ ° « | 9,122,460 2,841,647 6,280,813 
Salt . ‘ ; , - | 6,304,658 488,480 | 5,816,178 
Excise on spirits and drugs . . | 2,523,045 90,693 | 2,432,352 

Customs P ° ‘ , . | 2,483,345 194,230 | 2,289,115 

Stamps . ‘ . ‘ ; - | 2,838,628 | 96,266 | 2,742,362 

Forest . . . ‘ . ‘ 598,687 436,181 162,506 

Mint. ° ‘ . ‘ . 258,854 130,601 128,253 

Provincial contributions . | 45,894 — 45,894 

Adjusting receipts from Provincial 

Governments (provincial de- | 

ficits) . ‘ ‘ . -| 159,568 
Adjusting receipts to Provincial 

Governments (provincial sur- 

pluses) . 3 : ‘ ny -— 153,726 5,842 
Miscellaneous ° ° . ‘ 411,335 249,622 161,713 


7,186,057 | 37,417,569 








| 44,603,626 





Net revenue «| — ~ 37,417,569 
| 
' 


2 See ‘Finance and Revenue Accounts,’ printed as a Parliamentary paper, 
No. 176, May 16, 1878. 
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| 4 
| Gross Receipts | Expenditure | Net Revenue 








£ | £ 
7,186,057 | 37,417,569 




























"} 
Brought forward . ° | 44,603, 626 | 
| 
Crass II. 
tems of receipt which, being balanced | 
by a larger expenditure, do not re- 
present revenue, but outlay. 
PostOfice . . . . «| 794,928 859,783 
Telegraph . 341,227 473,127 
Gain by exchange on transactions 
with London . ; 505,129 — 
Loss by exchange on transactions | 
with London . ‘ : ‘ — | 2,181,611 | | 
Law, Justice, and Police * ; 854,105 5,433,853 | 
Education . . ‘ 105,516 730,013 | | 
Tributes and contributions. 694,934 -- 
{ Aliowane and assignments under 
treaties and engagements | a | 1,672,543 | 
Receipts in aid of superannuation, | 
retired, and a al- 
lowances 2 607,242 _— 
Superannuation, retired, and com- | | 
passionate allowances ° ‘ — | 1,798,569 | 
Army. . . . . «| 925,473 | 16,702,112 | 
Marine . ; , 233,179 | 699,584 | 
Receipts for interest. ° 536,281 —- 
Payment for interest on permanent | 
and floating debt . ‘ — | 4,512,722 | 
Payment for interest on service 
A as ee ~ 394,514 | | 
Public works ‘ ‘ _ . 198,371 3,519,668 | | 
Cxass III. | | 
Items of expenditure to which there | 
are no corresponding items of receipt. | 
Administration . ‘ ; ‘ — . 1,474,095 . | 
Minor departments 5 p bl =— 320,138 . | 
Ecclesiastical ‘ ; ; ; — } 163. 366 } 
Medical , ull — | 596,887 | 
Stationery and printing. ‘ . | — 443,776 | 
Political agencies . — 505,228 | 
Civil, furlough, and absentee allow- ‘ | 
ances. ‘ ° —_ 235,990 
Refunds and drawbacks. ‘ ‘ — 291,106 
Famine relief ‘ . ‘ , — | 2,146,431 












Totals . . ‘ - | 50,399, 411 | 51,430,673 | 37, 417, 569 








Fr rom Site figures certain conclusions can be drawn, por may 
be regarded as of fundamental importance in forming a correct 
opinion as to the actual position of Indian finance. It thus appears, 
and it is a fact which cannot be kept too prominently in view, that 
the entire revenue of India, with the exception of 504,208/., is 
derived from the six following sources: land, opium, salt, excise, 
customs, and stamps. The various other items of revenue mentioned 
in the accounts cannot be fairly considered as sources of revenue. 
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They do not in fact produce revenue; but, on the contrary, should be 
regarded as causes of expenditure. Thus the revenue of 794,328. 
from the Post Office requires an expenditure of 859,783/. to obtain 
it. A receipt of 341,227/. from the telegraph is more than balanced 
by an expenditure of 473,127/. But if any further illustration were 
needed to show that no accurate idea can be formed of the real 
revenue of India by adding together all the items of receipt which 
are now included in the statement annually published of revenue and 
expenditure, it is only necessary to refer to the items of receipt which 
have been arranged under Class II. Amongst these there is one of 
505,129/. described as ‘gain by exchange.’ When it is remembered 
that in this very year India had to beara most serious loss from 
exchange, amounting to no less than 2,181,6111., it is evident that, 
if any good could result from augmenting her nominal revenue, 
2,000,000/. might be added to each side of the account, and the 
gain by exchange might be represented as 2,500,000/. But unless the 
subject is confused by unnecessary complications, nothing can be 
more easy than to arrive at correct conclusions with regard to the 
amount of the real revenue of India. It has been already stated 
that the revenue, with the exception of the sum of 504,2081., is 
derived from land, opium, salt, excise, customs, and stamps, and if, 
as has been done in the above table, the cost of collecting each of 
these items of revenue is deducted from their gross amount, the real 
revenue of India is shown to be only 37,417,569/. The conclusion 
which has been just arrived at as to the amount of the real revenue 
of India is fully confirmed by the Indian Finance Minister, Sir John 
Strachey, who, about twelve months since, estimated the net ordi- 
nary expenditure of India at between 37,000,000/. and 38,000,0001. 
and said that the ordinary revenue is only just sufficient to meet it. 
It may, perhaps, be thought that I have laid too much stress on the 
importance of keeping steadily in view the distinction between the 
gross and net revenue of India; but it can scarcely be denied that, 
if excessive expenditure is bringing embarrassment upon the finances 
of a country, nothing is more essential to secure strict economy than, 
as far as possible, to discourage any exaggerated estimate being 


% It is sometimes said that no harm can result from exhibiting the Indian 
revenue at its gross instead of its net amount, because the same course is adopted 
with regard to the English revenue and expenditure. There is, however, such a 
fundamental difference between the position of English and Indian finance, that a 
mode of exhibiting revenue which may be perfectly suited to the one country is 
altogether unsuited to the other. Thus the difference between the gross and net 
revenue of England is much smaller than the difference between the gross and net 
revenue of India. In 1877 the gross revenue of England was 78,565,026!., and its 
net revenue was not less than 68,000,0007. Many of the items of receipt which in 
India are balanced by a larger corresponding expenditure represent in England 
important sources of revenue. Thus, as has been shown, the Post Office, which 
causes a net loss to India of about 65,000/., yields in England a net revenue of more 
than 2,000,000/., after allowing for the cost of the packet service. 
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formed of the actual amount of such a country’s revenue. Thus, as 
one illustration, it may be mentioned that the military expenditure 
of India is estimated by Sir John Strachey at more than 17,000,000/. 
a year. Such an expenditure would be sufficiently serious if it were 
defrayed out of a revenue which was, as the Indian revenue has been 
represented to be, rapidly increasing from 56,000,000/. to 63,000,000/. ; 
but how incalculably more serious must such an expenditure be, and 
how much more likely is it that retrenchment will be demanded as 
an imperative necessity when it appears that this enormous charge of 
more than 17,000,000/. a year has to be met, not out of an increasing 
revenue of 63,000,000/., but out of an almost stationary revenue of 
less than 38,000,000/. 

In the statement that has been given of the receipts and expendi- 
ture for the year 1876-77, it was shown that the ordinary revenue 
fell short of the ordinary expenditure by about 1,000,000/. As it 
may be thought that this year was an exceptional one, it will be desir- 
able again to refer to the financial statement of Sir J. Strachey ; for 
nothing can be more explicit than the opinion he expresses that the 
normal condition of Indian finance is one in which the ordinary revenue 
is barely sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure. Thus he says :— 


A careful examination of the accounts of the seven years ending on the 31st of 
March, 1876, a period long enough to illustrate fairly the state of our finances, 
made it plain not only that we had, when I spoke, made no proper provision for 
the cost of famines, but that we possessed no true surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure to cover the many contingencies to which a great country is exposed.* 


Of the many contingencies necessitating increased expenditure to 
which Sir John Strachey refers, it is only necessary here to mention 
two—Warand Famine. At the time he spoke India was in a state of 
profound peace; but within less than a twelvemonth, a war has been 
undertaken which will throw upon her finances a charge, the amount 
of which it is impossible at the present time to calculate. For the 
other contingency, famine, Sir John Strachey was, when he spoke, 
attempting to make some provision by imposing additional taxation 
on the people of India. In view of the occurrence within twelve 
years of four serious famines in different parts of India, and of the 
fact that between 1873 and 1878 famines have thrown a charge upon 
the Indian revenues of no less than 16,000,000/., no other alternative 
presents itself to the Indian Government than to treat famines, not 
as exceptional or accidental occurrences, but to regard them as 
calamities which are so certain to recur that provision should be 
made to meet them out of the ordinary revenue of the year. The 
amount that is required to provide an adequate fund for the relief of 


* See Speech of Sir John Strachey in bringing forward his proposals for the 
creation of a Famine Fund. Calcutta, December 28, 1877. This speech, which 
contains a most able review of the finances of India, was published last session as a 
Parliamentary paper. 
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famines was estimated at 1,500,000/. a year. As the Government 
of India have repeatedly declared that they are fully sensible of the 
very serious consequences, both financial and political, that may be 
produced by adding to the taxation of India, it cannot be supposed 
that they would sanction additional taxation unless they were com- 
pelled to do so by urgent necessity. Nothing, therefore, can more 
conclusively show that the ordinary revenue of India is only just 
sufficient to meet its ordinary expenditure, no margin being left to 
provide for those many contingencies which we are officially told are 
certain to recur, than the fact that a careful financier like Sir John 
Strachey admitted that, in order to create the Famine Fund which he 
says is essential to place the finances of India on a sound basis, no 
other course was open to him than to provide this fund from new 
taxation. I shall presently have occasion to describe the particular 
taxes which have been imposed with the object of creating this fund ; 
and admitting fully, as I am ready to do, that the Indian Govern- 
ment would not wantonly or unnecessarily impose taxation which is 
exceptionally unjust and burdensome, nothing, I believe, can more 
forcibly illustrate the gravity of the financial position of India at 
the present time than the circumstance that, amongst the new taxes 
which have recently been imposed, it has been thought requisite to 
levy what is virtually an income-tax of fivepence in the pound on 
incomes of no more than four shillings a week. But, before con- 
sidering the nature of the new taxation that has lately been imposed 
in India, and before showing to what straits the Indian Government 
will be reduced if in future years they should have to obtain addi- 
tional revenue to meet recurring deficits, it will be desirable to make 
as careful an estimate as possible of the future prospects of the 
revenue and expenditure of that country. 

It must be evident that no question relating to Indian finance 
can be of more fundamental importance than to examine the chief 
items of her revenue and expenditure, with the object of ascertaining 
whether, if expenditure increases, it is likely to be met by a corre- 
sponding growth of revenue. If such an examination is made, I am 
afraid that no other conclusion can be arrived at, than that the out- 
look for the future is gloomy in the extreme. It will be shown that 
if India continues to be governed as she now is, and if no change is 
introduced into the administration of her finances, it is inevitable 
that any possible growth of her revenue will be altogether inadequate 
to meet the certain increase in her expenditure, and no other prospect 
will lie before her Government but augmented indebtedness and 
additional taxation. 

Reverting to the six sources from which the revenue of India is 
derived—namely, land, opium, salt, excise, customs, and stamps—I 
will as briefly as possible consider what is the probability of an 
increase in each separate head of revenue. With regard to the land 
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revenue, from which nearly one-half of the entire net revenue of 
India is obtained, it is scarcely necessary to remark that there cannot, 
from the manner in which the land revenue has been settled, be any 
material increase in its amount for a considerable number of years, 
Over a large portion of the most fertile districts of India, the land 
revenue is permanently settled ; the Government having commuted 
the land revenue for a fixed annual rent-charge to be paid in silver. 
Of the entire land revenue about one-fifth is derived from the per- 
manently settled districts, and therefore, as far as this portion is 
concerned, it is incapable of any augmentation. In the North-West 
Provinces, and in other parts of India, what are known as thirty 
years’ settlements prevail. The amount of the Jand revenue, in these 
districts, is fixed for thirty years, and until the expiration of this period 
it is of course impossible that there can be any increased assessment. 
From time to time, as these thirty years’ settlements fall in, the land can 
be reassessed ; but many who are most competent to express an opinion 
confidently assert that the agricultural classes in India, except in the 
permanently settled districts, where an increase of the land revenue 
cannot be obtained, are not in a condition to bear a heavier assessment. 

Although there would thus appear to be no immediate probability 
of the amount derived from the land revenue being materially in- 
creased, there is unfortunately no room whatever for doubt that the 
real value of this revenue has been within the last few years most 
seriously lessened. The land revenue is really a rent paid to the 
Indian Government in silver, and the amount of this silver rent is 
fixed, either permanently or for a defined period. A very considerable 
part of the expenditure of the Indian Government consists of pay- 
ments which have to be made in gold. At least 17,000,000/., or about 
45 per cent. of the entire net revenue of India, is expended in England 
in paying the interest on the Indian debt, in the purchase of stores, 
in salaries, pensions, &c., and this large and increasing outlay, known 
as the home charges, has to be made in gold. The Indian Govern- 
ment receives its revenue in silver, but has to find gold for the 
purpose of defraying 45 per cent. of its expenditure. Within the last 
few years there has been a most serious depreciation in the value of 
silver when compared with gold. Silver has fallen from 60d. to 
about 50d. an ounce; a sovereign, which could formerly be pur- 
chased with four ounces of silver, can now only be purchased with 
five ounces. Consequently about 20 per cent. more silver is now 
required to pay the home charges than would be needed if there were 
no depreciation in the value of silver. The net land revenue is about 
equivalent in amount to the net home charges, and consequently, if 
this revenue were appropriated to defray these charges, it would 
virtually be reduced in value at least 3,000,000/. a year, owing to 
the depreciation in the value of silver. With regard, therefore, to 
the future prospects of the land revenue, I think it may be concluded, 
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first, that there is little probability of any immediate increase in its 
nominal amount, and secondly, that the depreciation of silver most 
seriously lessens the real value of this revenue. 

Next proceeding to consider the revenue derived from opium, 
there is no branch of Indian revenue which has lately shown so large 
an increase. It appears from an official paper which was laid before 
Parliament as recently as December last, that the revenue from opium 
during the current financial year is likely to exceed the estimate by 
no less a sum than 1,240,000/. It has been stated that a part of this 
large increase is due to the Government, pressed by the necessity of 
finding funds for the Afghan war, having brought an unusually large 
quantity of opium into the market. But, whether this be so or not, 
I think it cannot be denied that no inconsiderable part of this increase 
in the revenue from opium must be due to a rise in the price of opium 
produced by the depreciation in the value of silver. For some time 
after the fall in the price of silver took place there appeared to be no 
movement in general prices in India. Silver, in fact, had simply 
fallen in value in relation to gold. Now, however, there seems to 
be a depreciation in the general value of silver in India, and prices 
are beginning to rise ; for in the same official return in which an 
estimate is given of the large increase of revenue expected to be 
derived from opium, it is stated that on account of arise in the 
price of food the army expenditure in India is estimated during the 
present financial year to exceed the estimate by 330,000/. As the 
Indian Government sells opium in the open market, the amount of 
the opium revenue will, in the absence of any counteracting circum- 
stances, increase with the rise in general prices. Although, there- 
fore, there is this favourable circumstance connected with the opium 
revenue, namely, that it is not prejudicially affected in the same way 
as the land revenue must be by the depreciation in the value of silver, 
yet no prudent financier should ignore the fact that this revenue de- 
pends almost for its existence upon the action of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in admitting Indian opium to their ports, while they forbid 
the cultivation of opium in China. Much valuable information on 
the subject of the opium revenue is contained in the evidence given 
before the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance. Among 
the many witnesses who were examined on this question there is no 
one whose opinion is entitled to more consideration than Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, who had not only resided in China for twenty-five years, 
but who at the time was her Majesty’s Minister in that country. In 
the evidence he gave before the Select Committee on Indian Finance 
(May 23, 1871), he expressed the opinion that the Chinese Govern- 
ment were seriously contemplating putting an end to the importation 
of opium, and allowing its cultivation without stint in China. I 
do not presume to express any opinion of my own on the extent to 
which the opium revenue is likely to be affected by any action that. 
may be taken by the Government of China. My sole object in calling 
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attention to the subject is to show that the most productive of all 
the sources of Indian revenue, next to land, may, in the opinion of 
some most competent judges, be seriously reduced in consequence of 
a falling off in the Chinese demand for Indian opium ; and it therefore 
becomes the more essential that the finances of India should be ad- 
ministered with the utmost care and thrift. 

Next proceeding to consider the prospect of an increased revenue 
being obtained from salt, it will, I think, be admitted that, although 
a small increase of revenue may be derived from an increase of popu- 
lation, yet nothing could justify an attempt to obtain additional 
revenue from salt by raising the rate of the existing duties. The duty 
now imposed, amounting to no less than 2,000 per cent. on the prime 
cost of the article, cannot but be regarded as a most onerous impost, 
when it is remembered that salt is as much a necessary of life as the 
air we breathe or the water we drink. It seems, moreover, that 
taxation on salt has reached that point when it produces a most 
serious effect in checking consumption. This is particularly the case 
in the poorest parts of India, such as Madras. This was felt so 
strongly by the late Lord Hobart, the able Governor of that Presi- 
dency, that he declared that nothing would induce him to be a 
consenting party to an increase of the salt duty. At the time Lord 
Hobart made that declaration, the duty levied on salt in Madras was 
one rupee, thirteen annas per maund. Within the last twelvemontb, 
the salt duty has been raised in Madras and Bombay from one rupee, 
thirteen annas to two rupees, eight annas. This increase of nearly 
40 per cent. in the duty has been defended as a part of a scheme 
for the equalisation of the salt duties throughout India. If, however, 
the equalisation of duties is an object of so much importance as to 
justify a large addition to the duty being imposed on the people of 
Madras and Bombay at the very moment when they were recovering 
from the ravages of a terrible famine, it at once becomes evident that 
the duties cannot be raised in India without departing from this 
policy of equalisation ; for I believe it will be admitted that nothing 
could justify the raising of the salt duty in Madras and Bombay be- 
yond the point to which it has recently been advanced. 

With regard to the last three branches of revenue—excise, customs, 
and stamps—little need be said. The present aggregate net revenue 
obtained from customs and excise does not amount to more than 
5,000,000/. a year; and the policy of the Government in recent 
years has been rather to diminish than to increase these duties. 
Moreover, one of the most important items in the receipt from cus- 
toms, namely, that derived from the import duty now imposed on 
cotton goods, must be regarded as existing on a somewhat precarious 
tenure. The repeal of this duty has been earnestly demanded by the 
cotton-manufacturing interest in England; and the Government 
entered into an undertaking that the duty should be repealed as 
soon as the financial condition of India permitted. It is somewhat 
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difficult to define the exact interpretation to be given to this promise; 
but it is evident that its fulfilment will be persistently, and possibly 
successfully, urged. For when, a few weeks since, it was affirmed on 
the authority of the Secretary of State that India possessed a balance 
from which the expenses of the Afghan war could be defrayed, it 
was immediately said by the manufacturing interest in Lancashire 
that if such a balance really existed its appropriation had been be- 
forehand pledged to the repeal of the import duty on cotton goods. 
As, therefore, this important item of receipt in the customs duties 
of India will be liable to constant attack from persons possessing 
great power and political influence in England, and as there is no 
new excise duty which it has been suggested could be imposed, I 
think no other conclusion can be arrived at than that not only is there 
little chance of obtaining additional revenue from customs and 
excise, but, on the contrary, the Indian Government may, in face of 
the promises they have made about the cotton duties, find it difficult 
to maintain the revenue which they now receive. 

In reference to stamps, it is only necessary to remark that if it 
were practicable to obtain additional revenue from this source, stamps 
would certainly not have escaped the watchful eye of the Indian 
financiers, who, when last year they were creating a famine fund, were 
apparently so hard pressed that, as previously stated, they were com- 
pelled to subject to direct taxation incomes of only four shillings aweek. 

This brief review of the general prospect of the Indian revenue 
is, I think, sufficient to show not only that this revenue is compara- 
tively stationary in amount, but that as the revenue is received in 
silver, and a large part of it has to be devoted to making payments in 
gold, the real value of this revenue has been, and may continue to 
be, most seriously diminished by the depreciation of silver. This 
conclusion as to the inelasticity of the Indian revenue is strongly 
confirmed by the extremely slow growth of the revenue during the 
past ten years, from 1868 to 1877. This particular period is selected 
for comparison because the figures are to be found in the latest 
number which has been published of the Statistical Abstract of 
British India. It appears from the table already given that four- 
fifths of the entire net revenue of India is derived from land, opium, 
and salt; and the inelastic character of the Indian revenue is at 
once shown if the average yield of these three sources of revenue, from 
1868 to 1872, is compared with their average yield from 1873 to 1877. 













Average during Average during 
five years, five years, 

| from 1868 to 1872 | from 1873 to 1877 

a“ | Se 

Net land revenue . ; ‘ 4 | 17,991,951 18,526,451 
Net opium _,, : ; : : 4 6,720,672 6,388,555 
Net salt te - ° ‘ : ‘ 5,466,370 5,735,936 
30,650,942 


Totals ; , 30,178,993 
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It will be extremely important to keep these conclusions as to the 
inelasticity of the Indian revenue steadily in mind when considering, 
as I now propose to do, the prospects of Indian expenditure. It 
will not be necessary to examine all the detailed items of this ex- 
penditure, for I believe it will be perfectly possible to obtain data 
from which a correct opinion on the subject can be formed, by direct- 
ing attention to the four chief branches of expenditure—namely, 
military expenditure, cost of administration, loss by exchange, and 
interest on loans for the general purposes of government, as well as 
for public works. 

No subject connected with Indian finance demands such prompt 
and anxious attention as the enormous and increasing burden which 
is thrown upon India by her military expenditure. I have already 
referred to the fact that, even in atime of peace, the cost of the 
army to India is upwards of 17,000,000/. a year, 45 per cent. of 
her entire net revenue of 37,500,000/. being thus absorbed. It seems 
moreover that no limit can be placed to the extent to which India 
may not be exhausted by this drain on her resources. In his 
financial statement last year, Sir John Strachey made a pointed 
allusion to the significant fact that the cost of the army, being, as 
he said, at the time he spoke, more than 17,000,000/., had increased 
by ‘ upwards of 1,000,000/. since 1875-76, and that a large part of 
this increase was in the expenditure recorded in the home accounts.’ 
But serious as seemed to be the danger, at the time when these 
words were spoken, that India was gradually having thrown upon 
her a military expenditure which with her stationary revenue she 
would be absolutely powerless to bear, yet how indefinitely has this 
danger been increased by the events of the last three months. I 
shall carefully abstain from saying a single word on the Afghan 
war which is not most strictly relevant to the subject now under 
discussion. It is, however, of the utmost importance to the future 
of India that the consequences involved in carrying out what is known 
as a ‘forward’ frontier policy should be considered in their financial 
as well as in their military aspects. It would not be more unreason- 
able to decide what is the best house for a particular individual to 
live in, without having any regard to his income, than it is, on a 
mere consideration of military tactics, to determine to advance the 
frontier of India, without first ascertaining the expenditure which 
such an advance would necessitate. It is particularly worthy of 
remark that those who have been foremost in advocating a ‘ forward’ 
frontier policy in India have apparently ignored any consideration of 
its cost. The long and able statements of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir 
Bartle Frere, and Lord Napier of Magdala contain scarcely a single 
reference to the financial aspects of the policy which they advocate. 
On the other hand, nothing can be more precise than the declarations 
of many of those most competent to express an opinion on the 
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question, that the frontier could not be advanced without causing 
a most serious permanent addition to the military expenditure of 
India. Lord Lawrence, speaking of such an advance as is now con- 
templated, declared that it would‘ paralyse the finances of India.’ 
This was not simply his individual opinion. It has been often said 
that no Governor-General was ever surrounded by abler men than 
those who constituted the council of the Viceroy in 1867, and the 
despatch which contains this remarkable declaration was signed not 
only by Lord Lawrence, but by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir W. H. 
Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sandhurst), Sir H. S. Maine, Mr. G. N. 
Taylor, Mr. W. N. Massey, Sir Henry Durand, and Mr. G. U. Yule. 
This despatch, moreover, was addressed to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who was then Secretary of State for India, and its conclusions were 
accepted by him and the Government of which he was a member. 
In view of these facts I think it may be fairly asked, if the expendi- 
ture necessary to carry out a particular policy would have paralysed 
the finances of India in 1867, what single circumstance can be 
pointed to which would show that such an expenditure would produce 
less serious consequences at the present time? No one can pretend 
to say that India’s financial condition is more flourishing now than it 
was then. Since 1867 she has had to bear the severe strain of 
successive famines; and in 1867 there seemed to be no probability 
that her finances would be crippled by that depreciation of silver 
which has been said by one who spoke with the authority of a 
Finance Minister ‘to cast a grave shadow on the future of Indian 
finance.’*> In case it may be objected that these opinions of Lord 
Lawrence and his council were expressed before the publication of 
the memorandum of Sir Henry Rawlinson, who throughout has been 
the most influential advocate of a ‘ forward’ policy, it may be well 
to point out that after this memorandum had been submitted to all 
the highest authorities in India, there is not a single word to be 
found in any of the minutes which they wrote upon it, which can be 
interpreted as the expression of a more favourable opinion of the 
financial results which would be produced by advancing the frontier 
into Afghanistan. Thus Sir R. H. Davies, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjaub, says: ‘Sir H. Rawlinson’s proposals would again 
plunge us into the ever-shifting sands of Central Asian intrigue at a 
cost which we cannot afford.’ Sir Richard Temple, who has filled 
many influential positions in India, says: ‘ Under Providence we are 
trustees for the public funds of India, and we are responsible for the 
careful application of them. When there are so many objects of 
certain usefulness and necessity within India itself on which to spend 
this money, it is a grave thing to expend such money in foreign 
regions on objects of doubtful expediency.’® The very evil which Sir 


5 See Speech of Sir W. Muir at Calcutta, April 10, 1876. 
* See Afghan Papers, 1878. 
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R. Temple thus anticipated has actually come to pass; for as 
Governor of Bombay he has himself been obliged, under the financial 
pressure caused by the military expenditure in Afghanistan, to per- 
emptorily order that all public works, nay, even all repairs except 
those which are absolutely necessary, should be stopped in that 
Presidency. 

In order to obtain as distinct an idea as possible of the conse- 
quences which may be produced on the financial condition of India by 
carrying out this ‘forward’ frontier policy, it will be desirable to 
refer to some estimates which have been made of its cost by those 
most competent to form an opinion. The late Lord Sandhurst, who 
was scarcely less distinguished as a financier than as a soldier, writing 
in 1875, declared that the occupation of the advanced positions which 
it is proposed should be held beyond our present frontier, would require 
an addition to the strength both of the European and native army 
in India which would permanently increase her military expendi- 
ture by more than 3,000,000/. a year. Within the last month 
one of the very highest of Indian military authorities, Sir Henry 
Norman, has declared that if the advance were confined simply 
to the occupation of Koorrum, Jellalabad or Daka, and Candahar, 
at least thirteen or fourteen thousand additional troops would be 
required, one-third of whom would have to be British, and that 
their cost would be 1,000,000/. per annum; this sum, moreover, is 
independent of the large amount that would have to be expended 
on fortifications and other military works, and also in subsidising 
the hill tribes. It is, however, scarcely necessary to refer even to 
such high authorities as those just quoted. It can no longer be 
regarded as a matter of surmise that the frontier policy, which is 
now being pursued in India, will make a most serious permanent 
addition to hermilitary expenditure. Less than a month had elapsed 
from the time our troops had crossed the frontier when it was 
announced that it had been decided to increase the native army by 
15,000 men, or about 12 per cent. There is no point connected with 
the government of India on which there is greater unanimity 
of opinion than that it would not be prudent to add to the number of 
the native army without proportionately increasing the strength of the 
European army. An increase of 12 per cent. in the European and 
native army will certainly involve a cost of not less than 1,500,000/. 
a year. It would therefore appear that two powerful agencies will 
be brought simultaneously into operation most seriously to augment 
the military expenditure of India. In the first place, as Sir John 
Strachey has pointed out, the army, from administrative causes, is 
becoming more costly in proportion to its numbers; and, in the 
second place, the policy which is now being pursued is necessitating 
a very material addition to the strength of the army. The extremely 
grave consequences involved in such an increase of military expen- 
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diture will be shown when considering whether, in the present finan- 
cial condition of India, there is any probability that such new 
charges can be met, without imposing taxes intolerably burdensome 
to the people, or accumulating an indebtedness which will augment 
the taxation that will ultimately have to be imposed. 

Passing on to consider the second of the four chief branches of ex- 
penditure—namely, the general cost of administration—the evidence 
which was given before the Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
Finance affords almost innumerable examples of the striking manner 
in which the various items which compose this general cost of 
administration have increased during the last twenty years. A most 
valuable table was furnished to the committee by Mr. Gay, the Deputy 
Comptroller-General of the Finances, in which a comparison is made 
between the cost of administration in 1871 and 1856, two years 
before the abolition of the East India Company. From this table 
it appears that the cost of the government of India, excluding 
expenditure on the army and public works, has increased during 
the period referred to from 14,964,867/. to 23,271,082/.7 There is 
scarcely a single item in which there has not been a marked augmen- 
tation, and this growth has continued up to the present time. ‘Thus, 
taking a few instances :— 


1856-57. 1870-71, 

Superannuation, retired, and compassionate £ £ 
allowances . . e« ¢« « «+ + 424,930 655,969 
Stationery and printing . oe . 128,197 233,675 
Medical services . . . e . - 175,714 523,486 





I believe it can be shown that a part at least of the large increase 
in the general cost of administration is undoubtedly due to a want of 
adequate enonomy; but without, for the moment, inquiring what 
portion of this increase of expenditure could have been prevented if 
India, since the abolition of the East India Company, had been 
governed with less extravagance, it is obvious that the greater the 
extent to which this additional outlay has arisen from causes the 
operation of which cannot be controlled, the more serious is the 
prospect for the future. If money has been wasted in the past, the 
continuance of this waste can be prevented; but a remedy cannot be 
so easily applied if the cost of a particular department becomes 
greater in consequence, for instance, of a rise in prices. The very 
detailed evidence which was given before the Indian Finance 
Committee by Mr. Harrison, Comptroller-General of India, leaves no 
room for doubt that a not inconsiderable portion of the increase in 
the cost of administration between 1856 and 1871 was due to a rise 
in general prices. There was during this period, and espeeially at 
the time of the American Civil War, a very large influx of silver 
into India. A portion of this silver was sent to purchase cotton at 


7 See appendix to Report of Committee on East India Finance, 1872, p. 518, 
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extremely high prices; and another portion represented capital 
which was raised in England and sent to India for the construction 
of railways and other works. At the present time there seem to be 
indications that the financial position of India may be prejudicially 
affected by a rise in general prices consequent on a depreciation in 
the value of silver. Allusion has already been made to the fact that 
as recently as December last an official paper was published from 
which it appears that the military expenditure of the present year 
will be greater than its estimated amount by 330,000/., which is 
described as ‘compensation for high price of food.’ It is evident 
that if there is a rise in general prices there is scarcely a single 
department, the cost of which may not, sooner or later, very 
materially increase. It is not, however, necessary here to pursue the 
subject further, because the extent to which general prices in India 
may be affected by the depreciation of silver can be more appro- 
priately considered when discussing the third of the four branches of 
expenditure—namely, that which arises from loss by exchange. 

In the current financial year the loss by exchange was estimated, 
when the Budget was brought forward, at no less than 3,000,000/. ; 
but, large as this sum is, the Government, in a revised estimate 
issued within the last few weeks, calculate that it will be exceeded 
by 500,000/. In 1876-77 the loss by exchange, as appears from the 
table already given, was 1,676,482/. In 1874~—75 the loss by exchange 
was only, about 500,000/. A few years previous to this the loss was 
so trifling as scarcely to be worth notice; and in 1870 the amount 
which was gained by exchange exceeded, by a few thousand pounds, 
the?amount lost. These figures show, with striking distinctness, with 
what remarkable rapidity this item in Indian expenditure has 
assumed its present serious proportions. Whether it is more 
likely that this charge on the Indian revenues will in future years 
diminish or increase, depends upon so many uncertain conditions that 
it would not be prudent to make a confident prediction on the sub- 
ject. The loss by exchange, as previously explained, is primarily 
due to a depreciation in the value of silver, and one of the chief 
causes of this depreciation is the large additional supply of silver 
yielded by the|Nevada mines in recent years. In 1875 the aggre- 
gate production of silver throughout the world is estimated to have 
been about 15,000,000/., more than half of this amount, 8,000,000/., 
being obtained from the American mines. Twenty years previously 
—namely, between 1852 and 1862—the average annual production 
was only from 8,000,000/. to 9,000,000/., and at that time no appre- 
ciable quantity came from the United States. Simultaneously with 
this large increase in the supply of silver many circumstances occurred 
which greatly diminished the demand for silver. Silver was de- 
monetised in Germany; and Germany consequently not only ceased 
to require the large amount of silver which she had previously used 
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for coinage, but a great portion of the silver in circulation was with- 
drawn and sold by the German Government. Another circumstance 
which has produced a very important effect in diminishing the 
demand for silver is the great increase in recent years in the Indian 
home charges. The value of the products exported from India has 
always been much in excess of the value of those imported. Until 
quite lately the balance was liquidated by transmitting silver to 
India. In some years the silver thus sent amounted to more than 
10,000,000/. Such a transmission of silver constituted one of the 
chief sources of the demand for silver, and was indeed one of the 
most important factors in maintaining its value. Each addition, 
however, that is made to the home charges diminishes pro tanto this 
demand for silver. An English merchant, for instance, who has pur- 
chased a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of Indian produce, instead 
of sending silver to India to pay for it, purchases bills from the 
Indian Government in England, drawn upon the Indian Government 
in Calcutta, and the amount of bills which the Government has to 
sell in England increases, of course, with each increase in the home 
charges. It is, I think, made sufficiently clear from this brief review 
of the various circumstances which have produced a depreciation in 
the value of silver, and a consequent loss by exchange to the Indian 
Government, that the value of silver depends upon various causes, 
some of which may be regarded as entirely beyond the power of any 
Government to control. Thus the value of silver will be to a very 
considerable extent determined by the future yield of the American 
mines. It is impossible to foresee whether the future productiveness 
of these mines will increase or diminish, and it may of course happen 
that silver mines may be discovered in other parts of the world. It 
has, however, been shown that a powerful effect is being exerted at 
the present time in depreciating the value of silver by the large 
amount of bills which have to be sold by the Indian Government in 
England to provide for the home charges. The amount of the home 
charges has increased to a most serious extent in recent years. 
Nothing, moreover, can avert a still further increase, if the expendi- 
ture is permitted so habitually to exceed the revenue that money has 
to be borrowed to make good the deficit. The loans being chiefly 
raised in England, it is obvious that the interest on these loans 
represents so much more which has to be transmitted from India to 
England, or, in other words, so much added to the home charges. 

I have thought it important to direct particular attention to the 
influence exerted by each increase in the home charges in adding to 
the loss by exchange which India has to bear, because under any 
circumstances it would be a cause for apprehension to see a con- 
stantly augmenting proportion of the revenue of a country not spent 
in the country itself; but this circumstance becomes more serious 
when it can be shown that this expenditure of the revenues of India 
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out of India exerts a direct influence in depreciating the value of 
silver, arid in thus lessening the value of all that large part of the 
Indian revenue which, either permanently or temporarily, is received 
in the form of a fixed payment made in silver. 

With regard to the fourth and last branch of expenditure to 
which I have called attention—namely, the interest on loans—it is 
manifest that this subject is closely connected in many of its aspects 
with the question which has just been considered. The largest 
portion of the money which has been borrowed in recent years by the 
Indian Government has been obtained by loans raised in England; 
and the additional amount which has to be provided to meet the 
interest on these loans represents, of course, so much added to the 
home charges. In 1856 the sum annually required to pay the 
interest on the Indian Debt was 2,190,000/., in 1870-71 it was 
3,200,000/., and in 1876-77 it was 4,350,000/. From these figures 
it appears that in twenty years the indebtedness of India increased 
by about 100 per cent. Nothing can be more certain than that, in 
the present financial condition of India, this indebtedness must 
continue steadily to increase. The figures which have already been 
quoted, conclusively show that the ordinary revenue of India is only 
barely sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure, and that conse- 
quently, in the words of one who speaks with official authority, every 
fresh contingency and every new charge involves some addition to 
the debt of India. Thus, within the last few years, 16,000,000/. has 
been spent in famine relief, and nearly the whole of this amount has 
been obtained by loans, the interest on which involves an annual 
charge of about 700,000/. Money, however, is not borrowed by the 
Indian Government simply to meet such charges as these; it has for 
some time been their settled policy to borrow each year not less than 
4,000,000/. for the construction of railways and works of irrigation. 
The public works, which are thus constructed out of borrowed money, 
are no doubt undertaken by the Indian Government with the idea 
that they will be reproductive, or, in other words, that they will 
yield a net revenue which will be sufficient to pay the interest on 
the capital expended. The experience of the past, however, proves 
that, although it is intended that these public works should be repro- 
ductive in the sense just described, yet, regarding the transaction 
simply as a financial one, the money thus spent is really embarked in 
a most speculative and uncertain investment. Lord Salisbury, 
speaking at Manchester in January 1875, when he was Secretary of 
State for India, said :-— 


The difficulties which surround the question of irrigation are very great. We 
can scarcely yet be said to have had one genuine instance of financial success. 
The irrigating projects that have been carried out, if they have had for their basis 
the former works of native rulers, have in many instances been a financial success ; 
but then of course that favourable appearance of the account has been obtained by 
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not charging the former experditure of the native ruler. In those cases where we 
have begun the projects of irrigation for ourselves we have not reached, I believe, 
in any one instance, the desired result of a clean balance-sheet. 









Although I think that Lord Salisbury, in making this sweeping 
assertion about the unsatisfactory financial results of these irrigation 
works, somewhat overstated the case, yet it is impossible for any one 
to deny the absolute correctness of the conclusion which has been i 
officially arrived at, that on the 9,000,000/. which has been spent in . i 
recent years on schemes of irrigation in Bengal, the return which is iat 
yielded is only } per cent.’ When it is remembered that every one in! 
of these particular works, at the time it was undertaken, was regarded i 
as reproductive, nothing more need be said to show that, however use- 
ful or desirable public works may be in India, it is more than pro- | 
bable that if they are constructed out of borrowed money, they will 
not yield a return sufficient to meet the interest on the capital ex- 

pended ; and consequently there will be a deficit which will represent | 
another item of ‘expenditure, another charge upon the revenues of 
India. It therefore appears that at the present time the indebtedness 
of India must almost inevitably continue to be augmented by two 
distinct causes. In the first place, as there is no surplus of ordinary 
revenue beyond ordinary expenditure, every such contingency as war 
or famine is certain to lead to the debt being increased ; and, secondly, 
so long as the present policy is continued of constructing public 
works out of borrowed money, the loans which are raised for these 
works represent constant additions to the debt of India. 

Many other branches of Indian expenditure might be referred to 
besides those to which attention has been here directed. I think, 
however, enough has been said on the subject of revenue and ex- 
penditure to establish the following conclusions with regard to the 
financial position of India :— 

1. The revenue is characterised by great inelasticity. 

2. The expenditure has increased in a marked manner in recent 
years, partly from the general increase in the cost of administration, 
and partly from a depreciation in the value of silver. 

3. The military expenditure is excessive, absorbing 45 per cent. 
of the entire net revenue of the country; and this expenditure is 
likely to be greatly augmented if the frontier of India is advanced, 
as now seems to be contemplated. 

4. A comparatively stationary revenue having to meet an in- 
creasing expenditure, it will be necessary sooner or later to add to 
the taxation of India. If a deficit is temporarily met by borrowing, 
the money which will have to be provided to pay the interest on the 
loan must ultimately increase the deficit, which will have to be met 
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by increased taxation. 





® See Speech of Lord G. Hamilton in House of Commons, January 1878. Hansard, 
vol, cexxxvii. p. 331. 
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5. There has already been a most serious increase in the indebted- 
ness of India, amounting in twenty years to 100 per cent. 

Such being the present condition of Indian finance, I think 
scarcely another word need be said to show that if some fundamental 
change is not promptly introduced, if expenditure is not rigorously 
curtailed, it will be absolutely impossible to avoid the necessity of 
imposing on the people of India a large amount of additional taxa- 
tion. In order adequately to appreciate the grave consequences 
which may be produced by an increase of taxation in India, it is 
essential to bear in mind that the question cannot be regarded as if 
it were simply a financial one. Between England and India, in 
matters of taxation, there is a most fundamental difference. If 
some contingency should occur in England which would render it 
necessary to obtain 5,000,000/. by additional taxation, it is perfectly 
well known how easily the money could be provided. More than 
5,000,000/. could be raised by adding twopence in the pound to the 
income-tax, and by slightly increasing the duty on some article of 
general consumption, such as tea or spirits. But in India, if it be- 
came necessary to raise not 5,000,000/., but even a smaller sum, say 
3,000,000/., by additional taxation, it will scarcely be denied that 
taxes might have to be imposed which would be regarded by the people 
as so burdensome as to create a most serious amount of discontent. 
When examining in detail the present sources of revenue, I believe it 
was clearly proved that they present so little prospect of increase that, 
if additional revenue has to be obtained, it will be absolutely necessary 
to have recourse to some new forms of taxation. The truth of this 
conclusion is corroborated in a most striking manner by the recent 
action of the Indian Government. In order to obtain the com- 
paratively trifling sum of 750,000/., the Government came to the 
conclusion, as already stated, that no better course was open to them 
than to impose a trades license tax of fivepence in the pound upon 
all trade incomes, even on those as small as 4s. a week. As the Go- 
vernment of India must have been fully aware of the discontent which 
such a tax would inevitably cause, it may be fairly concluded that they 
would never have sanctioned it, if they could have discovered any less 
unsatisfactory way of obtaining the money required. But if the trades 
license tax was regarded, a twelvemonth since, as the best mode of 
obtaining additional revenue, one of two things must occur if it be- 
comes necessary still further to add to taxation in order to provide 
for the increasing expenditure which is now taking place—either the 
rate of the license tax must be advanced, or some tax which the 
Government considered, a twelvemonth since, still more objectionable 
must be resorted to. It is already rumoured that the income-tax 
will again be imposed ; and although this tax has often been supported 
on the ground that it will reach a wealthy class who are least heavily 
taxed, yet nothing can be more unwise than to ignore the very serious 
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disadvantages associated with the levying of such a tax in India. It 
was unequivocally condemned by three successive Indian Finance 
Ministers. The practical objections to the tax, as distinguished from 
the theoretical arguments that may be adduced in its favour, have 
been stated with remarkable clearness by Mr. Laing, who for many 
years served in India as Finance Minister. He has said that he re- 
garded the income-tax as ‘about as bad and obnoxious a mode of 
raising revenue as it is possible to imagine in a country like India... . 
I think that for an Oriental country, and with the Eastern habit of 
mind, any tax which imposes inquisition into individual means is 
attended with innumerable evils which are little felt ina country like 
England.’ And he further expressed an opinion that, in consequence 
of the impossibility of preventing abuses connected with the assessment 
of the tax in a country like India, ‘ for every rupee that comes into 
the Treasury, two rupees are extorted from the population that have 
to pay the tax.’ 
Probably, however, one of the most weighty objections that can 
be urged against the imposition of an income-tax in India is that a 
great machinery of assessment, which it has been shown is liable to 
the gravest abuse, is brought into active operation over the length 
and breadth of the country, in order to realise a very trifling financial 
result. When this tax was last levied in India, it was at the rate of 
twopence-halfpenny in the pound, and the net revenue realised was little 
more than500,000/. From an income-tax of twopence-halfpenny in the 
pound in England about 5,000,000/. would be obtained, and many small 
incomes which would be exempted in England would certainly be 
assessed in India. No fact can bring out with more striking distinct- 
ness the remarkable contrast between the wealth of England and the 
poverty of India. India contains a population more than seven times 
as great as that of England, and yet a tax which in England produces 
5,000,000/. yields little more than 500,000/. in India. The amount, 
therefore, which can be raised by any form of direct taxation in India 
is, in consequence of the general poverty of the country, extremely 
small ; and tne amount which can be raised by indirect taxation may 
be regarded as having already nearly reached its utmost possible 
limits. Nothing more than a very trifling amount can ever be raised 
by imposing taxes on luxuries which are consumed by the few. The 
indirect taxes which are really productive are those which are imposed 
on articles of general consumption. In India the mass of the people 
are so poor that they use no article which can be taxed except salt, 
and the taxation on salt has already reached that extreme point 
when any increase of duty would most seriously diminish consump- 
tion. It has been sometimes said that a duty might be imposed on 
tobacco, but by the evidence given before the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee it is shown that the proposal has often been considered by the 
Indian Government, who have always concluded that the objections 
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to this tax are so strong that it ought not to be imposed. The late 
Sir Donald McLeod, who was for many years Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjaub, and who was admitted to be one of the ablest financial 
administrators India ever produced, when examined before the 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance, directed the attention 
of the committee to an elaborate minute that had been prepared by 
Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey condemnatory of a duty on tobacco. 
Before the same committee Lord Lawrence, in a most comprehensive 
review of the financial position of India, pointed out grave objections 
to the imposition of such a duty. He showed that, in order to levy 
it, it would be necessary either to increase the assessment on the 
land on which it was grown—and this would be interpreted as an 
augmentation of the land revenue—or to levy an excise duty on 
tobacco. As tobacco is freely grown in all the native states whose 
boundaries are conterminous with our own territories, it ,would 
become requisite, in order to prevent the importation of tobacco 
from these states, to establish customs lines extending over thousands 
of miles. As, moreover, tobacco is often grown by the Indian people 
for their own use, it would in all probability be found essential, in 
order to prevent the evasion of the duty, to make the growth of 
tobacco a Government monopoly. Scarcely any arrangement that 
could be adopted would be regarded as more harassing by the people 
of India. 

Unless it can be shown that the description which has been here 
given of the financial condition of India is inaccurate, I think it 
must be admitted that the subject is one which should cause the 
gravest anxiety. But it will probably be said: If the finances of 
India are in so critical a condition, can nothing be done? Can no 
effort be made to avert impending embarrassment? Of all the 
things connected with the financial administration of India that 
require to be done, nothing is so essential as the immediate recogni- 
tion of the fact that India has hitherto been governed on far too 
costly a scale. Her position is like that of a landowner who has 
been living beyond his income. Each year some new mortgage has 
to be raised to make good the deficiency; and as the interest on 
these successive mortgages accumulates, and as there is no reduction 
but rather an increase in the scale of his expenditure, his estate 
steadily becomes more burdened with debt. To add to his diffi- 
culties, he has borrowed large sums of money to carry out various 
improvements; and, however desirable these improvements may be, 
many of them do not pay the interest on the capital expended. If, 
under such circumstances as these, a practical man of business were 
called in to advise what ought to be done, it is obvious that he would 
insist above all things that expenditure should be reduced. He would 
probably soon discover that which is usually the case when a man lives 
beyond his means, that in all directions too much money had been 
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spent. There would be no chance of placing the estate in a secure 
position, unless its owner were prepared by rigorous retrenchment to 
bring his expenditure well within his income. Mortgages might 
then be gradually reduced, and when a surplus had. been secured 
many improvements might be carried out which could not prudently 
be undertaken when there was a risk that they would burden the 
property with a still heavier load of debt. The remedy which would 
have to be applied under the circumstances just described, not inac- 
curately represents what is necessary to be done in order to place the 
finances of India in a sound position. For some years the Indian 
Government has been living beyond its means. In almost every 
direction too much money has been spent; and those who have been 
responsible for this expenditure seem too often to have forgotten that 
India, instead of being one of the wealthiest, is one of the poorest 
countries in the world. Page after page might be filled with instances 
of reckless extravagance. At one time a private irrigation company 
with a capital of a million, the 100/. shares of which are unsaleable at 
the nominal quotation of 60/., is bought by the Indian Government 
at par, and in addition a large bonus is given to be distributed 
among the officials of the company. At another time 175,0001. is 
expended in building and furnishing a country house for the Governor 
of Bombay. It is no exaggeration to say that it would not be one 
half so mischievous to permit a million of English money to be 
spent in building a mansion for an English minister. It is quite 
within recent years that the Public Works Department has assumed 
its present large proportions. No care apparently has been taken to 
adjust the supply of highly paid European officers in this department 
to the demand, and it is now admitted that there is a complete block 
in the higher grades of the service. Employment cannot be found 
for many who are drawing large salaries from Indian revenues, and it 
is acknowledged that many are simply holding on to become eligible 
for pensions. But it is not simply that money has been thus reck- 
lessly squandered. It is just the same with a nation as it is with an 
individual. Whether or not a particular outlay can be justified 
depends upon the amount of income out of which it has to be made. 
Nothing, for instance, may be more appropriate than for a man with 
4,000/. a year to live in a house the rent of which is 400/. But if 
his income is only 1,000/., to live in such a house would be an act of 
reckless folly. It is no use to dilate upon the advantages which a 
man would derive from keeping a carriage. If he cannot afford a 
carriage, he must submit to the discomfort of a cab. Without an 
hour’s delay the fact should be recognised that India is not ina 
position to pay for various services which she receives at their present 
rate of remuneration. A most important saving might be effected 
by more largely employing natives in positions which are now filled 
by highly paid Europeans, and from such a change political as well 
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as financial advantages would result. A single example will show 
the great economy which might thus be effected. Mr. Rendel, Con- 
sulting Engineer of the East Indian Railway Company and of the 
Government Railways, stated in his evidence before the Public 
Works Committee last session that three years ago not a single 
native engine-driver was employed in India; that on one railway, 
the East Indian, 150 are now employed, and that the saving thus 
effected is 15,000/. a year. Mr. Rendel added that the European 
is paid at least ten times as much as the native driver, and ‘the 
native does a lot more work—he works longer hours and gives less 
trouble. We are entirely satisfied with the native drivers.’ 

It is, however, scarcely necessary to remark, after what has been 
said about the present and prospective cost of the Indian army, that 
excessive military expenditure has done more than anything else to 
create the present financial embarrassment. It is particularly to be 
borne in mind that the great increase in this branch of expendi- 
ture has not been brought about by its being necessary for India to 
maintain a larger army. A few years after the abolition of the East 
India Company, what is known as the army amalgamation scheme 
was carried out in direct opposition to the advice of the most ex- 
perienced Indian statesmen. India was thus, as it were, bound hand 
and foot to our own costly system of army administration, without 
any regard apparently being had to the fact that various schemes of 
military organisation, which may be perfectly suited to a country so 
wealthy as England, may be altogether unsuited to a country so poor 
as India. Asingle example will show to what an extent the pecuniary 
interests of India may, under the present system, be sacrificed. 
When, a few years since, the plan of short service was introduced, it 
was solely considered as an English question, and not a thought was 
apparently given to the effect it would have upon India. It need 
scarcely be said that a more costly scheme for India could hardly 
have been devised. The shorter the term of service the greater must 
be the charge for transport ; and the men, after they have completed 
a short term of service, are a reserve ready at hand for England, but 
many thousands of miles away from India. I cannot do more on this 
occasion than thus incidentally allude to the question of army orgari- 
sation, with the view of showing that, in order to reduce the military 
expenditure of India, it is not necessary to diminish the numerical 
strength of the Indian army. It is, however, not to be forgotten that 
most distinguished Indian statesmen have declared that it would be 
far better to incur whatever risks may be involved in the reduction 
of the Indian army than to face the danger which is certain to arise 
from an increase of taxation in India. No man could be less likely 
than Lord Canning inconsiderately to recommend a reduction in the 
Indian army, for he was Viceroy during the troublous days of the 
Mutiny; and yet Lord Canning unhesitatingly affirmed, and the 
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it were a question between imposing new and irritating taxes in 
India, such as the income-tax, ‘danger for danger, he (Lord Canning) 
would prefer to reduce the army.’ It is well known that an equally 
strong opinion as to the peril of adding to the taxation of India was 
expressed by Lord Mayo, a Viceroy who was alike distinguished for 
prudence, courage, and common sense. He had the sagacity to see 
that taxation in India could not be regarded as simply a financial 
question, but that it involved political consequences of the gravest 
moment. In a passage which has been often quoted, he said that it 
was almost impossible to exaggerate the discontent which was pro- 
duced among all classes in India, both European and native, by the 
‘constant increase of taxation which had for years been going on.’ 
Deaf to these warnings, instead of anything effectual having been 
done to arrest the growth of taxation, the financial position of India 
now is far more unsatisfactory than it was in Lord Mayo’stime. Not 
only has there been an increase of Imperial taxation—new and irri- 
tating taxes, such as the license tax, have been imposed—but in 
recent years the country has been enveloped in a network of local 
taxation. Lord Northbrook last August, in presenting an important 
petition from India in the House of Lords, endorsed the statement 
that ‘ within the last seven years, in Bengal alone, there has been an 
increase of about a million, and for the whole of India more than 
three millions, per annum by provincial taxation.’ 

When such opinions as these have been expressed by those who 
must be regarded as the very highest authorities on all questions 
affecting the government of India, it is not too much to say that 
the very existence of our rule in India may be gravely imperilled 
unless the finances of that country are placed in a more satisfactory 
position. The English people should awaken to the fact that the 
question is one which vitally concerns themselves as well as the people 
of India. There is scarcely any event which would bring greater 
discredit and greater misfortune on England than for the Indian 
Government to be forced to say: ‘Our financial exigencies are 
such that it is impossible to pay our way without coming to 
England for pecuniary aid.’ A burden might thus be cast upon 
English taxpayers which they would find hard to bear, and the con- 
sequences to India would be still more disastrous; for from the hour 
in which she was obliged to seek subventions from England, her virtual 
insolvency would be proclaimed. Before it is too late, England should 
resolve that such a contingency should be averted. Hitherto, it has 
unfortunately too frequently happened that the influence of England 
has been exerted not to save, but to spend, the money of the Indian 
people. The well-known saying of one who held a high official posi- 
tion is only too true, that ‘Indian finance has again and again been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of English estimates.’ No one can reason- 
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ably desire that the English Parliament should perpetually meddle 
in the details of Indian administration. It should, however, never 
be forgotten that when the East India Company was abolished, the 
English people became directly responsible for the government of 
India. It cannot, I think, be denied that this responsibility has 
been so imperfectly discharged, that in many respects the new system 
of government compares unfavourably with the old. Figures have 
already been quoted to show to what a remarkable extent the cost of 
administration has increased since the East India Company was 
abolished. There was at that time an independent control of expen- 
diture which now seems to be almost entirely wanting. It was, no 
doubt, intended, when the government of India by the Act of 1858 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown, that the Council of 
the Secretary of State should exercise the same control over Indian 
expenditure, as had formerly been exercised by the directors of the Com- 
pany and by the Court of Proprietors. But gradually the influence 
and control of the Council have been so completely whittled away that it 
is now openly declared by a Secretary of State that he can spend the 
revenues of India, beyond her frontiers, without obtaining the con- 
sent, or even bringing the subject under the notice, of his Council. 
Whether or not the power thus claimed is really conferred upon him 
by the Act of 1858, and by Acts which have subsequently been passed, 
raises questions which I cannot attempt to enter upon here. The 
whole subject, however, of the inadequacy of the control now exercised 
on the expenditure of the revenues of India, is one that urgently de- 
mands the most careful investigation. Nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than the present state of things. When the Secretary of 
State desires to avoid responsibility, he can shelter himself behind 
his Council; when he desires to act, untrammelled by their control 
and unhampered by their advice, he can ignore them as completely as 
if they did not exist. 

In attempting to direct attention to the present financial con- 
dition of India, I have been chiefly desirous to show how important 
are the issues involved, and how urgently the subject demands prompt 
consideration. Englishmen of all political parties are, I believe, 
alike anxious that no misfortune should befall our Indian Empire. 
Opinions may differ as to the importance to be attributed to certain 
dangers with which she is sometimes said to be threatened ; but no one 
can deny the reality of the peril which will be brought upon her by 
financial embarrassment; and the day, I believe, is not far distant 
when, with common consent, it will be said that those are the wisest 
governors of India who act steadily upon the maxim of a great states- 
man, that ‘ finance is the key of England’s position in India.’ 


Henry Fawcett. 
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FELIX ANTOINE DUPANLOUP, BISHOP 
OF ORLEANS. 


The Editor has received from Dr. Doellinger the following letter 
in reference to this article :— 


My dear Sir,—I have been allowed to read the manuscript of an 
article containing a biographical sketch of the late Bishop Dupanloup, 
which, as I understand, has been already under your eyes. I need 
not tell you that the position which the prelate occupied in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the part which he took in the civil and 
religious affairs of his country, make it particularly desirable that 
a fair and accurate review of his career should appear in a periodical 
which, like the Nineteenth Centwry, occupies such a distinguished 
place in literature, and has such a wide circulation. The author has 
written with the help of previous materials inaccessible to others, and 
records events of general interest and importance, which in part are 
unknown, or only imperfectly or inaccurately known, by the public at 
large, not only in England, but also in France, Italy, and Germany. 
As far as my own acquaintance with the Bishop goes—and it extends 
over a period of twenty-five years—I can vouch the accuracy of the 
details and the truth of the appreciation. 

In conclusion allow me to express my hearty thanks for the kind- 
ness which puts it into my power to peruse a periodical equally dis- 
tinguished by the rich variety of its contents and the high literary 
talents of many of its contributors. Yours sincerely and gratefully, 
J. DOELLINGER. 






On the 17th of May, 1838, the last scene was acted in the life of a 
man, who, all must acknowledge, played his part with a skill all the 
more perfect, in that he was undisturbed either by the movements 
of conscience, or the passionate emotions of more candid natures. 
Talleyrand was dying. For some months past the decay of his 
physical strength warned him of this moment, for which he had long 


prepared himself in his own fashion. His official departure from 
the world which he had helped to govern, and whose attention he 
had still longer engaged, followed the speech which he delivered on 
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the 3rd of March, 1838, in memory of Count Reinhardt. From that 
time forward he was anxiously occupied with another matter. His 
object was to find a link, across so many years, with that first part of 
his public life which found its final expression on that memorable 
day, when he, as Bishop of Autun, celebrated High Mass in the 
Champ de Mars to commemorate the first anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille, and afterwards with a daring hand blessed the 
banner of Revolutionary France. Since then he had lived the life 
we know, and in which the marriage contracted in America was not 
the greatest difficulty which stood in the way of his reconciliation 
with the Catholic Church. That, however, and, as its consequence, 
the honours of ecclesiastical burial, was the desire of the grand 
seigneur, to whom nothing seemed so ungentlemanlike as a display 
of unbelief, and who used to say during the last years of his life, ‘ Je 
n’ai qu’une peur, c’est celle des inconvenances.’ The family of the 
Prince also on their part pressed for this reconciliation. 

The Duchesse de Dino, his niece, had given her daughter, whom 
Talleyrand used to call ‘lidole de sa vieillesse,’ a teacher of religion 
in the person of Abbé Dupanloup, who, although still young, had 
attracted attention by the zeal and talent which he displayed. 

One day in the spring of 1838, Talleyrand invited him to dine. 
The priest excused himself, saying he was not a man of the world, a 
subterfuge which drew upon him from the Prince the complimentary 
remark, ‘cet homme ne sait pas son métier.’ In the meantime, 
Talleyrand drew up several forms of submission, and consulted 
Dupanloup on the subject. These were, however, rejected, and at 
last the proposition was made to the Prince that he should simply 
sign a declaration which was drawn up specially for him. Whether 
or not Dupanloup was its author is unknown, but it was deemed 
sufficient in Rome. When, however, it was again presented to this 
singular penitent, he locked it up in his writing table and met all 
remarks with the characteristic words pas encore. On the morning 
of his death, whilst the illustrious and great of the political and 
aristocratic world thronged the door at the entrance of his bed- 
chamber, the young pupil of Dupanloup asked the blessing of her 
teacher, went to the bedside of her grand-uncle, and with a last 
earnest prayer, besought him to muke his peace with God. Talley- 
rand granted to her tears his signature to the retractation which was 
once more read aloud, and then he received the consolations of his 

Church. Royer-Collard, who was present, said to Dupanloup, ‘ M. 
PAbbé, vous étes un prétre.’ In consequence of this scene, the name of 
Dupanloup became more widely known, and was never again, with the 
exception of some insignificant intervals, withdrawn from publicity. 
Félix Antoine Dapanloup was born a French subject at St. Félix 
in Savoy, on the 3rd of January, 1802, in what was then the depart- 
ment of Mont Blanc, although the French did not take solemn 
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1879. 


possession of the country until the month of July following. The 
most different and most contradictory stories have been spread as 
regards his birth. He considered himself to be the child of poor 
country people, and kept up friendly relations with the members of 
his family whenever he visited his birthplace. He showed himself a 
true son of the mountains in his ardent affection for his native 
country, and it was well known in Orleans that the Bishop never 
met a little Savoyard without giving him a friendly greeting, a little 
present, and his blessing. 

His uncle, a parish priest in the neighbourhood of his birthplace, 
gave him the rudiments of education, and sent the high-spirited and 
talented boy to Paris in 1815, where he first of all studied for the 
space of three years in a half ecclesiastical, half secular school, in the 
Rue du Regard, then from 1818 in the seminary of St. Nicolas, till 
finally in 1820, he entered St. Sulpice. Some characteristic stories 
are told of this youthful period. When he exchanged his first school 
for the second, he left it as the best scholar in his class. Notwith- 
standing this, they wished at St. Nicolas to make him go through this 
class again, on the pretext that their standard was far higher. The 
boy begged and prayed of his teachers to give him at least a chance, 
but in vain. He declared at last that he would not offer further 
opposition, but that he would do no more work. The Professors, 
who could press out of him neither an answer nor a task, had to give 
way, and the boy became again the first, and attained at the end of 
the year the distinctions of his class. 

As a seminarist at St. Sulpice, he made acquaintance with a man 
still young, whose resolution to become a priest had made a very 
intelligible sensation. This was the Due de Rohan, whom a fright- 
ful catastrophe induced to take this step. His wife’s dress had 
caught fire as she was standing near a chimney-piece, and she died 
in consequence. Some years afterwards, in 1819, he entered the 
seminary, and there became such a friend of young Dupanloup’s, 
that he was in the habit of asking him for the vacation to his 
chateau at La Roche Guyon. It was there in the autumn of 1826 
that he made the acquaintance of Montalembert, then sixteen years 
old, and both firmly preserved the impressions of their first meeting. 
Looking back upon these days Dupanloup wrote in 1861: ‘Shortly 
before, Montalembert had left college, where he had taken the first 
prize in French literature. Already at that time he was a conscien- 
tious Christian, a sincere Catholic, zealously applying himself to 
study, and full of pugnacity. One felt already that, as he said him- 
self, he was ready for war, and that a defender of freedom and of 
right had arisen in him.”! 

Montalembert on his part expressed himself not less favourably 
in regard to the young priest, whose extraordinary gifts had not 


1 Dupanloup, ‘ Les Moines d’Occident,’ Correspondant, Jan. 1861. 
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escaped him, but then he adds, ‘ A half-hour’s talk with the Duc and 
his friend, showed me that on no point did we agree. No matter, I 
must master myself. I have known how to preserve my religion in 
the midst of 120 infidels at college, and I hope that God will give 
me the grace to preserve my opinions on liberty and independence 
in spite of a dozen absolutists.’ And once more, coming back to the 
subject of his noble host, whose piety and charity he highly respected, 
he added, ‘I can’t, however, give my inmost soul to a priest and 
a Frenchman, for whom freedom and constitutional equality are 
chimeras. Thoughts must agree, if hearts are to beat in unison.” 

During the last twenty years of their lives, Dupanloup and Monta- 
lembert became warm and true friends, but the words just quoted 
indicate the reasons, and to some extent the prejudices, which caused 
their roads so long to run parallel before they joined. A prejudice 
it certainly was, to assume Dupanloup’s agreement with the ultra- 
Royalism of Rohan, but the true differences between him and Monta- 
lembert, which revealed and accentuated themselves in the course of 
the following years, were of such moment, that they played a great and 
important part, not only in their individual histories but in that of 
the French Church. They were partly of a political and partly of a 
personal character. 

The men who surrounded Dupanloup in the days of his youth 
were the Director of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, M. Hamon, the 
Duc de Rohan, Mgr. de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, Feutrier, curé 
of the Madeleine, and afterwards Minister of Education and Bishop 
of Beauvais, and above all, Frayssinous. 

All these were royalists and true to the traditions of the French 
Monarchy and Church as these existed before 1789. The life of 
Dupanloup was influenced by them to the very last. After he was 
ordained priest in 1825, he was entrusted with a work which he always 
considered as his first and most important one. This friend of children 
and of youth commenced his experience in the field of education by 
teaching children their catechism, and this with such zeal, and in so in- 
teresting a fashion, that many parents whose attention had been drawn 
to him by the remarks of their children formed part of his audience. 
Placed by Feutrier, who had founded it, at the head of the Académie 
St. Hyacinthe, he worked for ten years as teacher of religion ina 
manner which brought him into continual intellectual intercourse 
with the rising generation, and the results of this are still living in 
the grateful remembrance of many, and are, to some extent at least, 
preserved in the notes of one of his hearers.* The further con- 
sequence of this was, that he was appointed in 1827 Confessor to the 
little Duc de Bordeaux, and in 1828, teacher of religion to the Princes 


2 Montalembert, Lettres a Léon Cornudet. 
* La Chapelle St. Hyacinthe, Souvenirs des Catéchismes de la Madeleine, Par 
un ancien disciple de Ms, l’Evéque d’Orléans, 1825-1835, 
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of Orleans, a position from whose double responsibility he was 
promptly relieved by the Revolution of 1830. 

This event brought to the front a group of men whose increasing 
influence soon threw Dupanloup’s friends into the shade, and from 
whom he was divided not so much by external circumstances and 
personal relations as by his intellectual disposition. 

He took holy orders at an exceptionally memorable time. His 
first year in St. Sulpice, 1821, was the death-year of Count Joseph 
de Maistre. The latter was completely disappointed in the expecta- 
tions which he associated in his mind with the idea of a monarchical 
restoration, and thought that, as Europe would perish along with him, 
‘c’était s’en aller en bonne compagnie.’ We cannot here allow our- 
selves to notice at length this extraordinary man. His importance, 
however, may be perceived by a comparison between the state of 
-affairs in 1796, when he wrote his first work, Les Considérations sur 
la France, and in 1819 when he published his last one, Le Livre du 
Pape. 

The Gallican Church which perished in the Revolution numbered, 
on the eve of 1789, 18 archbishops, 113 bishops, 1,922 abbés, and 
28 religious communities in 24,089 convents. The number of the 
regulars was about 60,000, the secular clergy were reckoned at 70,000, 
so that about 130,000 persons may be counted as belonging to the 
clerical order. A property of nearly four milliards in value with an 
income of 200,000,000 frances corresponded to this numerical strength.‘ 
This property had outlived the political importance of the order 
to whom, in the course of centuries, it had been confided, and 
besides, was divided very disproportionately among the clergy. While 
many high dignitaries of the Church united numerous benefices 
in one hand, the parish clergy were obliged to extract a barely suffi- 
cient income from their congregations, who were often not less poor 
and needy than they were themselves, and the 208 parish priests 
who found themselves among the 300 deputies of the clerical order 
in 1789, by the opposition which they offered to the formation of a 
second chamber contributed their full share to the final result. 

By the suppression of the religious communities, and the pro- 
position of Mirabeau that the property of the Church should be placed 
at the disposal of the nation, the whole organisation of the French 
Church was destroyed from its foundation. The attempt made by 
the ‘constitution civile du clergé’ to bring the ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion in harmony with the political, failed by reason of the impossi- 
bility of reforming an ecclesiastical society like the Catholic Church by 
interference from without. With few exceptions the bishops and the 
clergy preferred persecution and exile to swearing fidelity to the 
constitution ; aud when ten years later the First Consul resolved to 


4 Compare Taine, L’ancien Régime ; Delbos, L’fglise de France ; and Guettée, 
Histoire de V Eglise de France, 
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re-establish the hierarchy, the position was such, that any proposition, 
in the very smallest degree acceptable, was sure of a favourable re- 
ception in Rome. The work of Napoleon was worthy of its author. 
In spite of the protests against their forcible deposition, of thirty- 
six bishops of the old Gallican Church, he handed over to Pius 
the Seventh a completely centralised ecclesiastical organisation, with 
the well-premeditated resolution to wield himself, by means of the 
Pope, so excellent an instrument of power. The pecuniary position 
assigned to the clergy will not bear comparison with the past. The 
French bishops now could not meet the responsibilities and charges 
of their official position, were it not for the generosity of the French 
people. The situation of the parish priest, on the other hand, was hardly 
altered by the new state of things. Instead of the 700 livres, average 
stipend under the ancien régime, he gets now 900 frances, and in a 
speech in the Senate in 1876, Bishop Dupanloup attributed in so 
many words the early death of many priests to the circumstance 
that they often wanted the bare necessaries of life. Moreover, the 
clergy lost through the new Concordat the last remnant of its inde- 
pendence in its relation with the bishops. 

The ecclesiastical tribunals to whose decisions in ecclesiastical 
questions the priest could formerly appeal against the despotism of 
his superior, were suppressed, and the maintenance in the organic 
articles of appels comme dabus which should be brought before 
the Conseil d’Etat, was too often illusory, because parishes were 
not given to parish priests in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
were conferred upon so-called prétres desservants, so that an act 
of independence of authority on the part of the majority of the 
French priests, without consequent loss of position, is no longer to 
be thought of. It was the second time since 1516 that over- 
powering political reasons determined the very conditions of exist- 
ence for the Gallican Church, without an ear being given to what she 
herself might have to say.° 

To these internal changes the external difficulties have to be 
added, which the Church had to encounter after her restoration. All 
relations between the clergy and the ‘nation were broken, their 
educational establishments destroyed, their institutions ruined, and 
theological education exiled to the episcopal seminaries, which had 
neither the intellectual nor the material means to fulfil their task. 
In the meantime, the generation which had grown up since the 
Revolution was estranged from religion, if not hostile to it. Under 
such circumstances it was most important, and in some respects even 
decisive, for the French Church, that the impulse to a change of 
opinion was given not by clergymen, but by laymen. 

5 The influence of Napoleon as one of the chief authors of Ultramontanism in 


France, is exceedingly well explained by M.de Meaux, ‘ La Question religieuse au 
Sénat,’ Correspondant, Mars 1865, p. 457. 
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Chateaubriand was the first who stepped into the lists, and with 
the Génie du Christianisme undertook the artistic and literary 
rehabilitation of Christianity, and especially of Catholic Christianity. 
It remains his undisputed merit that he risked his literary reputa- 
tion at a moment when nothing justified the hope that he would 
succeed in turning the prejudices of the world in favour of the ideas 
he defended. As an apology for Christianity the work of Chateau- 
briand was never of great value, and has long been open to every kind 
of objection. As a poetical illustration it has not yet lost its charm, 
It won for it youth, which was filled with enthusiasm for the poetical 
figures which he had surrounded with a religious halo. It propitiated 
the cultivated, and was the foundation of a religious revival, which was 
true to the master in these respects, that practice did not keep pace with 
theory, that the intelligence was more excited than the heart, and that 
it was often more a question of zsthetical enjoyment than of internal 
regeneration. Overshadowed by Chateaubriand, and, from the nature 
of his mind, active in a much narrower circle, Vicomte de Bonald 
opposed to the revolutionary theory the inflexible doctrine of absolute 
power in Church and State, and endeavoured, by word and example, 
in private and in public, to convince society once more of the neces- 
sity of reverence and of rigid morality. Honourable and inflexible, 
he influenced men, not less by the respect accorded to his character, 
than by writings in which Count Joseph de Maistre weleomed the 
conclusions of a kindred spirit. It was reserved, however, for the 
latter, to stamp his personality upon the entire direction of, and to 
give an impulse to, the religious movement in France, which on the 
whole it follows to this hour. This Catholic Voltaire, as he has 
often been called, was above all things a passionate, restless, irrecon- 
cilable adversary of Rousseau, and his opposition to him acquired the 
acrimonious character of a personal quarrel. De Maistre opposed 
the doctrine of original sin, and the radical depravity of all Flesh, 
to the belief in the original goodness and the indefinite perfectibility 
of human nature, which was the basis of the whole theory of Rousseau. 
He delighted in contrasting, with an irony which recalls Pascal, the 
bitter reality with the Utopias of the eighteenth century, and con- 
cludes, alluding to his own life: ‘Je ne sais ce quest la vie d’un 
coquin, je ne l’ai jamais été, mais la vie d’un honnéte homme est 
abominable.’ ® 

De Maistre saw no salvation for fallen human nature out of 
Christianity, which seemed to him to exist in original purity only in 
the Catholic Church, because there alone all things were reduced to 
the principle of authority. In his definition of this principle of 
authority he concurs with Bonald. ‘There is no human society,’ he 
says, ‘without government, no government without sovereignty, no 
sovereignty without infallibility, and the last privilege is so indis- 

© De Maistre, Lettres et Opuscules, vol. i. p. 407. Paris, 1851. 
VoL. V.—No. 24. Q 
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pensable that it is necessary to assume it where it does not exist— 
viz. in temporal sovereignties, because otherwise society would be 
disintegrated.’? ‘If we wish to express ourselves correctly,’ says De 
Maistre in another place, ‘we must not talk about limited sove- 
reignties ; they are all unlimited and infallible, because it was never 
and nowhere permitted to say to them that they have erred, for here- 
with the right would follow to renounce allegiance to them.’* Though 
different in their spheres of action, the nature and substance of 
power is the same in the spiritual as in the temporal authority, only, 
the former possesses those prerogatives in a far higher measure; for 
there infallibility is of Divine origin, and hence the final decision 
rests with it. ‘ Perhaps,’ wrote De Maistre in 1815,‘ we laymen 
may be able to place means of defence at the disposition of the Pope, 
which may prove all the more useful, that they have been forged in 
the camp of the enemy.’® He did not know then that it would be a 
priest who would become his intellectual heir, for it was some time 
later that he made the acquaintance of Abbé de Lamennais. ‘ What is 
truth, M. PAbbé?’ he wrote to him shortly before his death, with that 
singular mixture of worldling and prophet so peculiar to him. ‘ The 
One Person who could have answered this question did not choose to do 
so.” . . « ‘Do not misuse your talent ; nature has given you material 
for bomb-shells, don’t make shot of it to shoot sparrows; gather up 
your strength, give us something great.’'° His wish was gratified. 
It was De Maistre who presented to the Pope the first volume of the 
Essai sur UIndifférence. The days, when it might have been 
believed that Christianity need no longer be taken into account, 
seemed over. The book came almost as a portent, and shook for a 
long time the minds of men from their repose. 

Lamennais attributed the sources of indifferentism to the con- 
tempt of authority, and the supremacy of individual reason. In 
opposition to Descartes, he founded certainty upon the authority of 
the universal human race, and undertook to prove the accord between 
mere historical tradition and the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
All conclusions of reason, said Lamennais, are subject to error. In 
the mass of existing theories, in the perpetual conflict of opinions, it 
is impossible to distinguish truth from error; science furnishes no 
certain results ; evidence itself gives no certainty; we must, however, 
have truth, and consequently an infallible source of truth. No such 
source is in the individual himself, therefore he must seek it without 
himself—in the ‘sensus communis,’ that is to say, in those root ideas 
upon which all are agreed; the greater the number of such witnesses, 
which a doctrine or an idea can produce in its favour, the nearer 


7 Du Pape, livre i. p. 93. 

® bid. livre ii. p. 165. 

® De Maistre, Lettres et Opuscules, vol. i. p. 296. 
De Maistre, Lettres inédites, Paris, 1851, p. 500. 
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truth it is. But all truths, necessary for mankind, have originally 


been revealed by God, preserved by tradition, and also surrounded by 
the authority which this general consent of mankind furnishes. 
Finally, they have developed themselves in Christianity, and in the 
(Catholic Church, and embodied themselves in the Pope, its head, who 
therefore is, as it were, the Divine intelligence become objective. To 
him, as the infallible bearer and guardian of the universal knowledge, 
this itself witnesses, and from him alone the reas: n of the individual 
receives truth. Ali authority and sovereignty are in the last instance 
founded upon his. He decides upon the problems of science and 
over the destinies of nations, and is the living tradition of mankind. 
The older generation among the French clergy—which at the time 
when the first volumes appeared still reckoned amongst its members 
two of its brightest ornaments, Cardinals Bausset and De la Luzerne— 
was at first so little suspicious, that Frayssinous himself recommended 
the book, and made use of the expression, ‘ that a dead man would 
be raised again by it.’ Scruples b gan first to arise when Lamennais 
came forward with his entire system. Already, however, in 1820, 
Joubert wrote to his old friend Chateaubriand: *‘ Lamennais is very 
much blamed in Saint-Sulpice, where they rightly think that as 
he shakes the foundations of all human knowledge in order to 
let authority stand alone, authority itself will in the end be de- 
stroyed.’'! These opinions were shared by a great number of bishops. 
It was Lamennais, however, who commenced hostilities, when in 1823 
le attacked the University in the Drapeau Blanc. He did this in 
a letter to Frayssinous, in which he described the whole institution 
as godless, and demanded its suppression, and that the entire educa- 
tion of the country should be given over to the clergy. A year later, 
i824, he went to Rome, in order to appeal directly to the Pope 
against the hostile dispositions of the French episcopate in his 
regard. The Pope offered him the purple, and greeted him as ‘the 
last of the Fathers.’ When he returned to France, he broke at the 
same time with both Legitimists and Liberals, began an open war 
against the Government, which neither could nor would adopt his 
extreme ideas, and by his attacks provoked the episcopate to the 
Declaration of the 7th of April, 1826, in which for the last time 
eighty-four French bishops adopted as their own, in a more or less 
precise form, the principles of the Gallican Church. The prosecution 
of theological war against Lamennais was principally carried on from 
Saint-Sulpice, whence Frayssinous, who, since 1825, was created 
Grand Master of the University, made a last effort by means of his 
book, ‘ Les vrais principes de l’Eglise Gallicane sur la puissance 
ecclésiastique,’ to mediate between the parties. When in 1830 the 
monarchy of Charles the Tenth was overturned, in no slight degree 
because its position, as regards ‘the Church, seemed to endanger the 
1! Joubert, Pensées et Correspondance, vol. ii. 
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liberties of the nation, Lamennais descended into the arena witha 
programme, which for years had been ripening in his mind. The 
sympathies of the majority of the young clergy were enlisted by the 
names of the priests Lacordaire, Combalot, Gerbet, de Salinis, and 
Rohrbacher, who helped to edit his newspaper Avenir. The daring 
programme of Lamennais; the abolition of the Concordat and of 
the Budget du Culic, administrative decentralisation, the freedom of 
conscience and of the Press, and the unlimited right of association, 
seemed to contain the promise of a new future. Young aspiring 
intellects could not withstand that strong mind, which had a 
command of diction, capable of passing with equal facility from the 
most tender of pathetic tones to the highest expression of passion, 
and which for its clear beauty or tempestuous power will live as long 
as French prose. It is most important to remember, that with the 
exception of Ravignan, who, being a Jesuit, did not come in his way, 
Gratry and Dupanloup were almost the only remarkable priests of 
that generation, whom we miss in the circle of the disciples of La- 
mennais. And here we cannot omit to observe, that it has become a 
habit to regard Dupanloup as the personification of the militant 
element of the Church, and, because he struggled much, to conclude 
that he loved strife. This judgment takes only into account the 
years during which the responsibilities of his position determined his 
entrance on the scene,and not those early years when he, from free 
choice, passed by the man, who was called the Prince of Invective, and 
of whom it was said that he carried a sword in his mouth. Dupanloup’s 
name is wanting in the controversies of the Avenir. Yet two short 
years, and the tempestuous part of this journal was played out, and, in 
his inmost soul, Lamennais had as completely broken with the Papacy, 
as he had with the Monarchy in 1825. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of his system that it, in the last resort, must do homage to the 
sovereign people, as a true bearer of that unlimited authority, which 
Gregory the Sixteenth refused with alarm to accept. At an audience 
in the Vatican, which Montalembert had in the year 1836, Gregory 
the Sixteenth, speaking of Lamennais, said: ‘ Questo abbate voleva 
darmi un potere,’ and lifting up both his hands continued, ‘ un potere 
col quale io non avrei saputo che fare.’ What subsequently took place, 
and how the intellectual heir of De Maistre has become an authority for 
social democrats in Germany, is not here the question, but it cannot 
be enough insisted upon, that long after he lost Christianity with the 
Church, and our Saviour with the Pope, the spirit of the Lamennais 
of 1830 remained with those whom he repelled, and who now, on 
their part, denied him. The ground which he prepared has been 
cultivated beyond expectation, the arms which he threw away have 
been again brightly polished, and the spirits which he evoked have 
not yet been laid. In the completeness of the victory he would, 
indeed, now see his hardest punishment. To hinder or stem the tide 
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of this victory was the endeavour of Dupanloup during the thirty 
years of his episcopate, and at last he sank under it. This struggle 
is the real history of his life. Butin the meantime, a peaceful period 
was granted him, upon which he always looked back with predilec- 
tion. 

After the Revolution of 1830, he changed the position of Almoner 
to M™° la Dauphine, which he had hardly entered upon, for that 
of a Prefect’ of Studies in a Parisian petit séminaire, and became 
besides, in 1835, curate in the parish of Saint Roch, where he 
preached the Lents of 1836 and 1837, and founded his reputa- 
tio as an orator. During these years he lived with his mother, 
whom he loved with exceptional fondness, and devoted himself to the 
study of the Fathers of the Church, of Bossuet, and particularly of 
Fénelon, who was his favourite author, and from whose works he 
published a series of writings.'? 

He was obliged to accept, in 1837, the position of Superior of 
the seminary which he had formerly declined, and at the same time 
M* de Quélen appointed him his Vicar-General. He did not, however, 
hold this position long, for De Quélen died in 1839. The choice of his 
successor was most important for the Government, who had never 
been able to reconcile the legitimist Archbishop. There were two 
candidates : one was the Archbishop Mathieu of Besan¢on, who was 
supported by Dupanloup with all his might, in the name of the Legiti- 
mists; the other, a former Vicar-General of Quélen, Abbé Denis 
Affre, was favoured by Montalembert, who introduced him to the 
minister, M. Thiers. When Affre became Archbishop, he wished to 
retain Dupanloup, whom he highly respected, as his Vicar-General. 
The latter, however, retained only the title, and in 1845 resigned all 
his positions, except an honorary canonry of Notre-Dame. Many ot 
his writings on education date from this time, among which the 
most’ remarkable, his book De l’Education, was his literary title to 
enter the Académie. If everything was collected which Dupanloup 
wrote upon education up to the day of his death, these writings 
would form not less than twenty-five volumes; and yet he is distin- 
guished from so many others in this, that his books did not originate 
in the closet, but in lively intercourse with youth and with the world 
in general. It was his special characteristic as a teacher, as it was 
his privilege as a priest, that he addressed his advice not less to the 
great than to the small, in harmony with the words of Goethe, 


Man kiénnte erzogene Kinder gebiiren 
Wenn nur die Eltern selber erzogen wiiren. 


His model and countryman, Francis of Sales, once ordered Madgshe 
de Chantal, when he called upon her to enter a convent, to walk’ over 


5 


12 Amongst others, Le Christianisme présenté aux hommes du Monde ; 
solide piété sacerdotale, 1837; La vraie et solide pitté recucillie de Fénelon 
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the body of her son, who had fallen at her feet in order by his supplica- 
tions to hinder her project. Whether Dupanloup would have called for 
a similar sacrifice we know not, but it expresses the demands upon 
others of a peculiar and energetic nature, which would tolerate in 
its neighbourhood no comfortable dilettantism. He required from men 
definite work and strong discipline in life. He directed that women, 
even married women, should earnestly employ themselves for several 
hours a day, and whoever followed his advice ran no danger of 
wasting time in empty dissipation. What he required was work, 
no matter whether the success was proportionate to the labour, for 
he rightly deemed the negative result of the exclusion of idleness a 
gain in life. Dupanloup had quite exceptional success with his youth 
at Saint-Nicolas. M. Thiers and others pronounced the education there 
given a model one, and it was considered a distinction to be received 
there. The Superior was indefatigable, he overlooked nothing, and 
was accustomed to say that the educator must look after everything, 
‘depuis l’ame de l'enfant jusqu’aux cordons de ses souliers.’ The 
system which he followed rested principally on exciting the ambition. 
He rewarded much, and seldom punished. The sober-minded and 
sedate Archbishop Affre had other ideas. The method of Port Royal 
floated before his eyes. What he desired was not excitement, but 
severe simplicity, so that, above all, the love of truth should be 
strengthened in the children. This difference in their views induced 
Dupanloup to resign, but yet he did not in consequence cease to work 
at the side of the Archbishop, whom he earnestly revered. Later, 
when he became a bishop himself, he was able, in one of those educa- 
tional establishments founded by him—La Chapelle Saint-Mesmin, on 
the Loire—to carry out his plans unhindered. Under the direction of 
a German, M. Hetsch, formerly a physician, who had become a Catho- 
lic and a priest, the youth were educated as much as possible on the 
English system, and here also particular importance was attached 
to classical studies. Representations of Greek dramas, which even 
Parisian authorities came to see, were given in Saint-Mesmin; and 
the still more singular spectacle was afforded of aquatic sports on 
the Loire, and games after the English fashion. It was also a ques- 
tion of education and instruction which at last brought Dupanloup 
into the political arena which he had so long avoided. 

The revised Charter of 1830 admitted, in Article 69, the ne- 
cessity of a speedy reform in the educational system. This ques- 
tion occupied all the Cabinets formed under Louis Philippe, and 
every minister of education —Guizot, Thiers, Broglie, Cousin, Ville- 
main, Salvandy—who succeeded each other during his reign. Each 
of these men saw that the monopoly of instruction which Napo- 
leon had bestowed upon his own creation, the ‘ Université de France,’ 
must give way to competition. Their activity in the way of re- 
form, however, was limited to the primary schools, and intermediate 
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education in the lyceums and colleges. Guizot’s law of June 28, 
1833, left indeed the primary schools under the supreme direction 
of the University, but, with this restriction, the communes had the 
power of handing them over to religious orders, the local clergyman 
became a member of the school council, whose privileges were ex- 
tended, and whenever local means were insufficient, the State gave 
material aid. Catholics, like other people, acknowledged the just 
and equitable spirit of this legislation.‘* It was Guizot’s intention 
to bring forward similar proposals for intermediate education, and 
toestablish open competition between clergy and laity, individuals and 
corporations. The same idea was destined to lead to an understanding 
in 1850, but years of contest and of the most embittered passions lay 
between,—one ministerial measure after another was sacrificed to 
them, and from 1842 this question acquired the significance of a 
political programme, and led to the formation of the Catholic party. 
It was under this banner, again brought forth from the armoury 
of the Avenir, that Count Montalembert, now thirty-three years 
old, began his parliamentary career. Carrying the bishops along 
with him in the contest, he got up a perfect storm of petitions 
throughout France, obtained for his purpose the Correspondant as a 
monthly periodical, and as a newspaper ’ Univers, and for the space 
of ten years, in the Chamber of Peers, devoted to the furtherance of 
his cause an eloquence often vehement and not always just, but 
never ignoble or devoid of dignity. The demand for freedom of 
education was intimately connected with the desire for liberty of 
association, because by this means alone the Jesuits—an order that 
was really only tolerated—the Dominicans—who just at that time 
were being adorned by Lacordaire—and with them so many other re- 
ligious communities, could be utilised for the purposes of education. 
It seemed the more imperative, that the ecclesiastical champions 
should proceed with moderation, because, by the mere fact of the 
Church obtaining those equal rights to which she was entitled, such 
enormous advantages would accrue to her from resources, of which 
she alone had the power to dispose. Unfortunately these expectations 
were not fulfilled. After a few years, the cry for open competition 
was drowned in invectives against the whole University, to which 
Quinet and Michelet replied, by most violent attacks upon the Jesuits. 
Louis Veuillot, who had shortly before been converted from a disciple 
of Voltaire into a Catholic, wrote in the Univers, addressing him- 
self to the Government: ‘You fear the Church, but you will be 
forced to will what she wills, for the fact is, you only exist because 
she permits it.’ The episcopate was already divided: at Lyons that 
was supported which at Paris was condemned. But still, a large 
majority of the bishops were on the side of moderation and fairness 
The two best works written in this spirit were, the one by the Jesuit 


18 See, amongst others, Carné, in the Correspondant, 1843, p. 297. 
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Ravignan,'‘ the other by the Abbé Dupanloup.'® Sainte-Beuve, who 
never bore the last-named author much good-will, said in the Chro- 
niques parisiennes, when the impression of Dupanloup’s book was 
fresh upon him, that it was ‘trés-honorable et d’un ton parfait.’ 

‘What is it,’ Dupanloup wrote, ‘that is really meant when we 
speak of the spirit of the French Revolution? Are our free institu- 
tions meant by it, or liberty of conscience, or political, civil, indi- 
vidual liberty, liberty of opinion, of education, and of the family, 
equality before the law and in the distribution of offices and taxes? 
We likewise desire all these things; and demand them for our- 
selves and others.’ In the same work Dupanloup declared most 
explicitly that he was entirely for Guizot’s bill. ‘His measure,’ he 
says, ‘is the only liberal and truly political one, and worthy of the 
Charter. It satisfies every demand, and is the only one capable of 
effecting that great and desirable work, the re-establishment in France 
of religious peace.'® Guizot, on his part, declared from the tribune 
‘ that the University was infringing rights, and not taking sufficiently 
into account religious convictions.’ This was in the year 1847, and 
Catholics were under no illusion in describing the turn affairs had 
taken in public opinion, as well as in Parliament, as one beyond all 
expectation favourable to them. They were certain of success as far 
as the Government was concerned. But whether this success did not 
cost them excessive sacrifices in their own camp, is a question on 
which it is worth while to listen to those who were best acquainted 
with all the circumstances, and took the clearest view of them. At 
the head of these is Archbishop Affre. He lifted up a voice of 
warning as early as 1844, saying: ‘A most offensive tone has been 
chosen and a very unchristian manner has been adopted for the 
defence of Christianity.’ Dubourg, Archbishop of Besangon, expressed 
himself equally plainly when he said: ‘ Catholic journalism is ruin- 
ing us.’ F. Ozanam, who, being himself a professor of the University, 
was able, better than most, to distinguish just reproaches from unjust 
demands, and who could not be suspected of lukewarmness, for he 
was areal apostle among the poor, and an example to teachers, 
thought it most important that strife should be avoided, that a 
Catholic party should not be formed, and men alien to the faith 
transformed into enemies of the Church.'’ De Tocqueville judged in 
like manner, although he was a decided partisan of free competition. 
He said: ‘I have in vain tried to promote moderation; but now I 
can do nothing more, and like so many great affairs in this world, 
this also is left to the chapter of accidents.’ '* 


' Ravignan: De l’existence et de Vinstitut des Jésuites. 

'* Dupanloup, De la pacification religieuse. 

'® Dupanloup, Défense de la liberté de UV Eylise, vol. i. p. 408. 

' Ozanam, Wueres complétes, vol. xi. pp. 44-47, 58-59. At p. 84 there are 
these remarkable words: ‘I do not desire to see a Catholic party, for then there 
would no longer be a Catholic nation.’ 

% De Tocqueville, Nouvelle correspondance inédite, pp. 212 and 215. 
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This chapter was opened in the tempest of 1848. After the elec- 
tion of Louis Napoleon as President of the Republic, the portfolio of 
Education was given by him to Falloux, a friend of Montalembert, as 
a pledge to the Conservative and Catholic party. It was I*alloux who, 
soon after his appointment, summoned a Commission, in 1848, to 
work out the draft of a new Education Bill. It consisted of twenty- 
four members. The editors of the Ami de la Religion and Union 
(Riancey and Laurentie), Montalembert, Abbé Dupanloup, and Abbé 
Sibour, Corcelles, Melun and Augustin Cochin, represented Catho- 
lic interests; the University sent Cousin, Saint-Mare Girardin, 
Dubcis, professors from all parts of France, among them a Pro- 
testant clergyman. Falloux was President, Thiers Vice-President, 
whom also the Legislative Assembly had elected to bring up the 
report. The bill was in its essential features a compromise between 
the two contending parties. It touched but slightly upon academical 
studies properly so called, it modified Guizot’s law, principally by 
rendering all schoolmasters liable to be removed, but it changed 
considerably the condition of intermediate education. The Univer- 
sity remained as it was, and retained the right of granting degrees, 
and of nominating two-thirds of the inspectors for the whole of 
France. But besides the State institutions, free schools under certain 
fixed conditions might be established. But the great difficulty for 
the Commission was the question of religious orders. Thiers was 
quite ready to accept the principle of liberty of education, but with 
the exclusion of the Jesuits ; it was his opinion, that they were un- 
necessary, and that public opinion was against them. Dupanloup 
replied, in eloquent terms, that certainly the Jesuits were by no means 
indispensable to the Church, but all the more indispensable to her 
were justice and protection for the innocent. On his way from the 
sitting of the Commission to the Assembly, Thiers said to his com- 
panion Montalembert: ‘ Le diable d’abbé, il a joliment parlé, la jus- 
tice et innocence !’ and shaking his head, repeated several times, ‘ la 

justice et innocence!’ He then proposed to Montalembert that he 
should undertake in his stead the defence of the religious orders. ‘ You 
will produce no impression,’ said Thiers to him, * but I shall.’ When 
he came in his speech to the passage: ‘ Maintenant, passons aux 

Jésuites,’ he was interrupted by a cry from the left: ‘ Oui, vous 
étes passé aux Jésuites.’ Thiers, however, did not allow himself to 
be put out, and replied that liberty of education and of association 
were written in the Constitution.'? Subsequently, in March 1850, the 
so-called Falloux law was carried by about 400, as against 250 votes, 
all the Conservatives, including the Orleanists, voting for it. 

This was the solution of the conflict which had lasted for more 
than twenty years. All just and reasonable people considered it as 
the best that could have been obtained under the circumstances ; it 


’ The above anecdote was told by Montalembert to a friend who noted it down. 
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. wounded conflicting interests as little as possible, it gave an open 
field to individual activity. But, for this very reason, it did not seem 
acceptable to extreme parties. Nothing less was to be expected from 
the Left, but that they should stigmatise and reject it, asa ‘ Loi de 
sacristie’: on the other hand, the revolt of the Univers was quite un- 
expected by the public at large ; it tried to bring about the miscar- 
riage of the Bill, and on the evening before the last great debate 
upon it in the Assembly, the 13th of January 1850, this journa! 
openly uttered the word ‘treason.’ In that debate, Montalem bert 
again spoke: ‘ After this bill is carried,’ he said,.‘ Catholics will no 
longer be in want of liberty, but rather liberty will stand in want 
of Catholics.’*° Veuillot retorted: ‘The ministry of education is 
still the ministry of the University; we hold that one of our party 
must enter this fortress of monopoly only through the breach, and in 
order to level it for ever with the ground.’ 

With the instinct of self-preservation, Veuillot recognised, from 
the first, his real adversary in Count Falloux. In 1848 a provincial 
journal published an article, which said: ‘Is it advisable to maintain 
the position, strategy, and organisation, which hitherto has been called 
the Catholic party? After a strict investigation, and not without a 
certain reluctance, we answer this question in the negative. We re- 
peat daily that parties exist no longer. Well, then, we make no 
exception in favour of the Catholic party!’*! This article was written 
by Falloux. Veuillot never forgot it, and when Falloux’s Education 
Bill was laid before him, he rejected it in these words: ‘ Every com- 
promise contains in itself the germ of future dissension, which must 
prematurely break up the Catholic party; far better continue the 
contest.’?? When the Education Bill became law, Falloux was no 
longer a minister, but after, as before, Veuillot protested against it. 
In the columns of the Univers, priests began to assail their bishops. 
Ravignan, a truly noble-minded and pious man, was denounced to the 
General of the Jesuits, and obliged to exculpate himself for having 
acknowledged the gratitude he owed to his friends, Montalembert and 
Dupanloup.* ‘ Our own troops have mutinied,’ was the lament of the 
deeply-wounded Montalembert. ‘Que voulez-vous?’ replied Dupan- 
loup ; ‘ vous avez formé un corps de lansquenets: 4 présent, que vous 
prononcez le mot de paix, ils se révoltent contre vous, eux qui ne 
vivent que de pillage!’ 

Two years later, in 1853, the Emperor Napoleon thought proper 
to subject the Education Law to a revision, which diminished the in- 
fluence of the Church. In those days Veuillot was his ally. The 
members of the Commission of 1849 were either his adversaries 


2 Montalembert, Quvres completes, vol. iii. p. 366. 

2! Veuillot, le Parti Catholique, réponse a M. de Falloux, p. 37. 
2 Thid. pp. 46-61. 

#8 R. P. de Ponlevoy: Vie du R. P. de Ravignan, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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or his victims, but the Univers showed itself more conciliatory 
towards him, than towards those former friends, and on the 3lst of 
December, 1855, wrote as follows: ‘ Honneur 4 vous, homme que 
Dieu a choisi—Marchez fiérement, Sire, au milieu de votre peuple, 
dont les acclamations vous saluent.’ 

Falloux was able to look back with undisturbed satisfaction upon 
one episode of his Ministry of ten months’ duration. It was upon 
his proposal, that on the 6th of April, 1849, the Government nomi- 
nated Abbé Dupanloup for the Bishopric of Orleans, and he was 
consecrated on the 9th of December of the same year. There followed 
now several years of comparative repose and of prosperous and 
successful work. Dupanloup left behind him in Paris many warm 
friends, among whom the principal were M. Thiers and Falloux, 
whereas his relations with Montalembert, no doubt on account of 
political differences, did not assume, until some years later, that 
intimate character which, once formed, remained uninterrupted to 
the end. He unwillingly exchanged from time to time the quiet 
residence at Orleans for the restless busy life of the metropolis, 
taking up his abode whenever he came back there with the priests 
of the Missions étrangéres, in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, not 
far from his friend Gratry. But he was really only at home when 
staying with some devoted friends in the mountains of Savoy, or in 
his own house, in the ancient city to which he loved to apply the 
line of Racine :— 


Et de Jérusalem lherbe couvre les murs. 


Even his enemies have done justice to the noble activity and 
dignity of his life as priest and bishop. He lived most simply, and 
strictly according to rule. He rose early, prayed for a considerable 
time, said mass at seven o’clock, and then worked uninterruptedly till 
noon, when he breakfasted with the priests of his household, and any 
guests who might be stopping with him. He then generally took a 
long walk or found relaxation in a drive to the College of St. Mesmin. 
On his return he resumed work or received necessary visits. Dinner 
was served at seven o'clock, after which he remained with those who 
were present till nine, at which hour he regularly retired. It was 
during those evening hours that his friends, men and women, not 
only from Orleans, but from all parts of the world, used to gather 
round him in the only salon in the episcopal residence decorated 
with the portraits of his predecessors, and where he, generally 
walking up and down, would, in his lively way, express his views 
on every possible subject. Those who preserve personal recollec- 
tions of those hours, look back on them with gratitude. There it 
was still understood that social intercourse is recreation, not merely 
duty, and that conversation should be relaxation as well as incitement 
to the mind, neither a compensation for neglected study, nor a 
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fatiguing loss of time. There the traditions were to be found still 
living, of that refined and cheerful social intercourse, the recollection 
of which once caused Talleyrand to exclaim, that he who had not 
known it ‘‘n’a pas connu le plaisir de vivre.’ Dupanloup’s head was 
silver white, when one of Feuillet’s novels chanced to fall into his 
hands. We shall not mention its name, but it was not Sibylle. 
To witness the delight he took in the book, was an enjoyment to 
others as well, and he spoke much and long about it. All who knew 
him can bear witness that up to his death his heart remained warm 
and young, and the keen sympathy he preserved with all that is 
noble and good, and especially for his fellow-men, is the secret of 
that influence which he exercised upon high and low with almost 
unexampled power. People of all sorts and conditions, men of high 
position and renown, ladies of rank, souls in trouble and needing 
help, all were anxious for the favour of his hospitality, which was 
given generously and indefatigably, because he considered the house 
of a bishop as in part belonging to all who entered it. In those 
small and modest rooms, whose whitewashed walls gave them the 
appearance of monastic cells, many an inward struggle has been fought 
out, many a vocation decided. We know of not a few who date from 
that spot a new epoch in life. To the poor, Dupanloup gave royally ; 
when he had nothing left of his own, he would ask others, but he 
never failed to relieve real want. In his pastoral office he was inde- 
fatigable, and demanded from his clergy the greatest sacrifices. Not 
all, however, could keep pace with him, or accommodate themselves to 
his inflexible will, and in this respect he had to encounter many 
difficulties. ‘Quel homme! il mettrait le feu 4 la mer, exclaimed 
one day a poor parish priest, upon whom he had come like a whirl- 
wind; on his part, however, the Bishop was quite ready to reply as 
Arnauld did, when rest was ordered him: ‘I rest? I have Eternity 
for that.’ In 1854, the Academy elected him one of its members, 
not as author, or orator, but, faithful to its traditions, as a man 
of high and general distinction. This was the only honour he re- 
ceived under the Empire. He never became reconciled to Bona- 
partism. The first pastoral he issued after the cowp détat, spoke 
with praiseworthy courage of the First Empire as having wished 
to set up the Church without liberty and ending by persecuting 
her. His various official utterances are models of dignified reserve. 
The Imperial officials, on their side, were directed to avoid him, and 
of Napoleon the Third he once remarked to a friend that he had ‘ un 
peu de superstition et beaucoup d’hypocrisie.’ 

It is not only as Bishop that future generations will think of 
Dupanloup as connected with Orleans. He will be remembered 
as having with true patriotic enthusiasm constituted himself the 
guardian of the abiding memory of Joan of Arc. When he came to 
Orleans that memory had faded, and nothing was to be seen in places 
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of public resort, to recall it to mind, except a comical little statue, 
which still exists, in the hat and plume of the days of the Directory. 
The town is now a perfect museum in her honour, and in the Place 
du Martrois, where the Germans kindled their watch-fires, there 
stands an equestrian statue of the most poetical of all the heroic 
figures in Christian history. In its obituary article on Dupanloup, 
the best written paper in France pointed to his panegyric on Joan 
of Arc, and to his discourse in memory of Lamoriciére, as showing 
that he ranked among the greatest orators of his time: ‘II arrivait 
souvent 4 produire les effets de la grande éloquence,’ said the Journal 
des Débats; ‘. . . ily a dans ses discours de magnifiques pages, qui 
seront rangées parmi les modeles.’ 

When the future biographer of Dupanloup considers the history 
of this remarkable episcopate of thirty years’ duration, he will not be 
able to shut his eyes to the fact, that it is part of the general 
history of our time. A short sketch like this must confine itself to 
indicating the very extraordinary activity displayed during it, by 
alluding to the twofold struggle against the extreme party in his own 
camp, as well as against the efforts made on the opposite side, which 
the Bishop regarded as directed against Christianity ; upon his defence 
of the Papacy, and upon the part he took in the Council. 

The beginning of the contest with Veuillot must be dated back 
to the truly incredible campaign which a certain Abbé Gaume opened 
against the use of the classics in schools, and which was continued by 
the Univers in the most passionate manner. The Abbé maintained 
that the study of the classics undermined Christianity, and perverted 
the religious sense.** The Bishop was less shocked by this ridiculous 
proposition than by the attempt to abuse liberty of education. When 
his arguments remained ineffectual, and when a number of journals 
adopted the tone of the Univers, the Bishop, who had been him- 
self personally attacked, issued a prohibition to the clergy of his 
diocese to take in that paper. He did not yet stand alone. His 
views that the Univers was endangering religion were shared by the 
Paris provincial synod of 1850, by Archbishop Sibour, who declared 
‘that bishops and priests were being insulted under the pretext of 
avenging the Holy See,’ and by a considerable number of the French 
bishops. The position of the extreme party was one of danger. 
Abbé Gerbet, one of its most determined champions and formerly 

joint-editor of the Avenir, pointed this out in February 1853, in a 
most remarkable document. This future Bishop of Perpignan and 
joint-author of the Syllabus added further :— 







































At Rome it must best of all be known, that just at this very moment the Holy 
See is all-powerful against Gallicanism; that no French bishop dare venture, 
without instantly being annihilated by the public opinion of the clergy, to defend 
himself; and that, from reasons easily understood, the Government would not wish 


74 See Abbé Gaume, Du Paganisime dans V Education, 
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to run counter to the Holy See. The Univers is the only religious paper of im- 
portance, favourable to the new Government. Rome can do anything now: later 
on things may change,”® 


On the 21st of March 1853, a fortnight only after the arrival of 
his letter at Rome, a Papal Encyclical recommended the French 
bishops to take the Catholic press under their protection. Louis 
Veuillot had once more repeated his tactics of appealing direct to 
Rome over the heads of the bishops, and this time successfully. 
Sibour was obliged to retract his condemnation, and at the express 
wish of the Pope, the Univers continued its existence.** This moment 
was chosen by Montalembert for making a last attempt to obtain 
again the leadership of the Catholic party by publishing ‘ Les intéréts 
Catholiques au XIX™ Siécle.’ 

In this work such extreme concessions were made to the absolu- 
tist party in Church and State that De Tocqueville speaking of 
Veuillot and Montalembert remarked, ‘ Ce sont les nuances qui se 
querellent, non les couleurs.’*” This was nowhere so clear as in the 
attack on the Gallican Church. 


Let any one go back to the views of the most pious of thirty years ago (a passage 
runs) when De Maistre’s book on the Pope appeared, and let him judge the distance 
travelled from that time till now, when his ideas are the common property of the 
young Catholic generation. Gallicanism was not destined to end in indifference 


and in silence ; it had to be stifled by the contempt of the faithful, and, thanks to 
those who last defended it, to be numbered amongst the worst attempts made 
against the Church. 


The Univers, however, felt strong enough to say similar things 
unaided, and the peace offering of Montalembert was rejected. This 
was his last concession ; the decided change in the latter part of his 
life dates from that time. 

Meanwhile the net was drawn over the whole of France. The 
Roman Ritual gradually took the place of the native, and often very 
ancient, Liturgies. In all the seminaries the hitherto approved text- 
books were replaced by such books as Gousset’s Moral Theology, 
Gaume’s Catechism, and the History of the Church by Rohrbacher! 
Dom Guéranger, the Benedictine abbot of Solesmes, revised the 
Breviary, the devotional books of Nicolas or Ségur supplanted the 
writings of Bossuet and Fénelon. Dupanloup’s ecclesiastical home, St. 
Sulpice, underwent, under Archbishop Morlot, in spite of his protest, 
a complete transformation in accordance with express orders from 
Rome.” Archbishop Darboy, soon after his nomination, was taken 
severely to task by Rome for not conducting the simplest of his 


*% See Vie de Monseigneur Gerbet, par 1’ Abbéde la Doue, a letter dated February 23, 
1853, to Monseigneur de Salinis, his bishop, who was then at Rome. 

*° See L. Veuillot, Le parti Catholique, pp. 140-144. 

27 See Senior’s Journal and Conversations with De Tocqueville, vol. ii, p. 177. 

* See Rouland’s speech in the Senate, Moniteur of March 11, 1865. 
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official duties ina manner corresponding to the predominant tendency. 
Religious liberty and toleration were daily declared to be the worst of 
evils, and the most exorbitant pretensions were revived. As early as 
1856, Montalembert, Cochin, Falloux, the Prince de Broglie, and 
Dupanloup felt it their duty to erect a bulwark against this growing 
deluge of frantic fanaticism. With this view they undertook the 
direction of the Correspondant, which up to 1870 represented in 
politics the ideas of the so-called Liberal Catholics. Although their 
position was extremely difficult from the very outset, the danger of 
failure arose far less from opposition to the Ultramontane school than 
from those questions upon which they stood on more or less common 
ground with it. Of these the most important were the controversies 
regarding the temporal power. Dupanloup alone published during 
their course, beginning from the Roman expedition in 1849 down to 
the taking of Rome by the Italians, more than twenty-four different 
publications, pamphlets, and speeches. Montalembert and all his 
friends cast the weight of their influence into the scale, and yet they 
did not succeed in hiding the fact, that all this time they were 
faithless to their own principles. 

Catholic Italy, which crowded round the liberal Pope of 1847-48, 
and fully shared with Gioberti, Balbo, Rosmini, Rossi, Azeglio, and 
even Manzoni, in the enthusiasm for reform and confederation ; 
politicians, who, agreeing with Thiers and De Tocqueville, saw in the 
maintenance of the Papal rule a guarantee for European law and 
the balance of power; Napoleon the Third himself, who wished to 
give a pledge to the Conservatives by the Roman expedition; the 
Catholics who accepted that pledge,—all and every one of these held 
firm to the view, that the government of the States of the Church 
needed reform, and that no crime on the part of the mob, no excesses 
of the Revolution, could release the Pope from his obligation to carry 
out this reform. 

In the same degree, however, that the mere maintenance of the 
temporal power became the chief object of Papal policy, the point of 
view from which they started, faded from the sight of the Liberal 
Catholics, and they sacrificed to this darling idea of Pius the Ninth 
one position after another. They approved, or at least passed over in 
silence at Rome, what they condemned at Naples, and refused to the 
Romans what they demanded for the Poles. With the exception of 
a single man, Lacordaire, who remained true to himself to the end, 
they forgot that, in 1849 and in 1850, it was only under certain con- 
ditions, that they desired the restoration of the temporal power. They 
forgot that, by the mouth of Cochin and others, they declared an 
appeal of the Pope to arms to be totally beyond the range of possi- 
bility, and they instituted collections for the purchase of fire-arms for 
him, and thereby strengthened his delusion that soldiers could help 
him. It was the faithlessness of the F rench* Government, and the 
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Italian Revolution, which provided occasions for noble and indignant 
protests against the gross violation of international law and the perfidy 
of the Emperor Napoleon. A still stronger incentive to these protests, 
however, was internal discord. 

The Liberal Catholics were quite as anxious as their Ultramontane 
adversaries to preserve the approbation of the Pope, who had ceased 
to be accustomed to the language of independence. As their feelings 
for Pius the Ninth animated them with the desire to be surpassed by 
no one in their devotion to his cause, so they were forced to sacrifice 
their better convictions on the Roman question, in order to save the 
last remnant of their independence as Catholics. But the weakness 
of such compromises, injuring truth in the interest of utility, gives 
strength to the adversary. In a very different way, self-conscious 
and consistent, did the Ultramontane party, with the Civilta Cattolica 
at its head, move on to the goal for which it was striving, and showed 
to the world, in 1864, how nearly it had reached it. The Encyclical 
appeared. Montalembert wrote to one of his oldest friends :— 


I was at Paris when the Encyclical appeared, and I can only compare the 
general consternation of honest men to that which reigned among them on the 
morrow of the catastrophe of February. . . . C was my consolation during the 
tirst days which followed the Encyclical, but I was less in want of it then than now, 
for reflection and solitude have only served to aggravate my sorrows.*° 


A Curtius was ready to sacrifice himself for the ill-advised Pope, 
and this Curtius was Dupanloup. Down to the very last the Nessus 
shirt of temporal power was to remain inseparable from all tbe great 
and vital questions of this pontificate, and Dupanloup, in his new 
work, masked his interpretation of the Encyclical by an attack upon 
the convention of the 15th of September. ‘L’Evéque a fait un 
tour de force,’ Montalembert again wrote, ‘ mais ce nest que cela; 
cest le chef d’ceuvre du subterfuge éloquent. I] a voulu nous sauver, 
et il a fait pour cela un effort surhumain, sans compter qu'il y a 
dans son écrit des pages vraiment pathétiques et généreuses.*! 

In England, Germany, and even America, the sincerely liberal- 
minded part of the Catholic writers and journalists did not fail to 
see the uselessness of making any further efforts under these circum- 
stances. In France alone they shut their eyes toa fact evident to 
every one, and the Correspondant continued to appear, just as if no 
change had taken place in the mental atmosphere of the Catholic 
world. 

The struggles, fears, and dangers endured in common by Monta- 
lembert and Dupanloup tended to knit them together in the most 
intimate friendship. In the years 1863 and 1865 they succeeded by 

2 Letter dated La Roche-en-Breny, January 30, 1865. 
* Dupanloup, Za Convention du 15 septembre et UEncycligue du 8 décembre, 


1864. 
*! Montalembert, letter of January 30, 1865. 
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their united strength, at the Catholic Congress at Malines, in winning 
their last battle, and once more shed the lustre of their brilliant 
talents on the union of liberty and the Church. Soon afterwards, 
Montalembert was struck down by mortal illness, but his friend 
continued the combat against the excesses of fanatics, the reform of 
education of the Imperial Government, the Christology of his former 
pupil Renan, the Positivism of Littré, the result of the policy of 
Cavour, and not less eagerly against the want of all policy on the 
part of the Emperor. 

As soon as one organ in the Press was used up for his object, 
for instance the Ami de la Religion, which he had taken up in 
1848, he seized upon another; when the Empire was trying the 
effect of liberal reforms in 1869, he started the Francais, and 
subsequently, after the catastrophes of 1870-71, made for himself a 
more pliable instrument in the Défense Sociale et Religieuse. 

In the wear and tear of so active a life, which was sacrificed daily 
and hourly to the pressing wants of the moment, there was no time for 
serious study or continuous scientific work. The Bishop was always 
hastening from one threatened point to another, and was constantly 
in the breach, and in this way powers however great could not but 
finally be dissipated. Thus he had grown sixty-seven years old, when 
the greatest and most difficult task of his life came upon him. 
The Council was summoned. Undoubtedly Dupanloup wished and 
recommended the meeting of a general council. His frequent private 
journeys to Rome, where he had a number of friends, as well as 
the solemn occasions on which Pius the Ninth assembled the 
Episcopate, led him into intimate intercourse with the Pope. 
The Pontiff always received the most brilliant of his defenders in 
the most affectionate manner. But whether he ever took him into 
his confidence may well be doubted from the fact, that Dupanloup 
looked above all to the Council, to reconcile those differences which 
he still designated as ‘ misunderstandings’ on the eve of its assem- 
bling. Notwithstanding this, however, since 1867 he could scarcely 
have remained in doubt as to the object of this Council. The 
personal infallibility of the Pope, claimed in the first encyclical of 
Pius the Ninth,® practically tested by the dogmatic definition of 
1854, and taught in the new Catechisms, was already in 1867 on 
the very point of obtaining its recognition from the bishops then 
present in Rome. The Archbishop of Kalocza and the Bishop of 
Orleans were amongst those who frustrated this attempt, by inserting 
the definition of the Council of Florence into the address to Pius the 
Ninth.** On the 6th of February, 1869, the Civilta Cattolica published 
a correspondence from France, in which it was pointed out that the 
task of the Council would be, to raise into dogmas the doctrines of 

32 Of November 9, 1846. 
33 Friedberg: Aktenstiiche zwm Concil, pp. 64, 217, 
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Papal Infallibility and of the Syllabus. The Univers, which had 
been suppressed by the Emperor in 1861, but had revived in 1867, 
was daily agitating in the same sense. No time, therefore, was to 
be lost in giving expression to a contrary opinion. Maret, Bishop 
im partibus of Sura, the ablest theologian of the Sorbonne, published 
the book, Du Concile général et de la paix religueuse, after Janus 
had appeared in Germany, and The Reform of the Church in its 
Head and its Members in Austria. While Maret’s book was still 
occupying theologians, Montalembert, from his sick-bed, sent to the 
editors of the Correspondant an article ‘ L’Espagne et la liberté.’ 
Quite terrified, they refused its insertion. ‘On the very eve of the 
Council,’ Montalembert himself remarks: ‘I have been found too 
liberal and compromising. Perhaps in consequence of my illness 
and loneliness, I stand no longer at that political height which in- 
spires a silence so heroic.’ ** And again: ‘Nous sommes au bord de 
Vabime, plus béant que jamais, mais défense expresse de dire un mot 
vrai sur le moyen de n’y pas tomber ou d’en sortir aprés la chute.’ * 
Deeply hurt and bitterly disappointed, he found consolation and 
encouragement once more in the conduct of the German Catholics, 
as he gratefully acknowledges in a letter to the authors of the Coblenz 
Lay Address. Henceforth the thought was always present to him, 
that his friend Dupanloup might be steeled for resistance by contact 
with Germany. This wish was so far realised that Dupanloup made 
a short visit. to that country in the autumn of 1869, and then passed 
from the Rhine into Burgundy, to see Montalembert. After this last 
touching meeting, he went back to Orleans, where he. published in 
quick. succession three pamphlets,** of which the first is the most 
important. He declares his determination not to discuss the dogma 
of Infallibility, but admits the value of the objections raised against 
its definition, objections which in their bearings tell, at least in part, 
against the dogma itself. However, his last words were those of 
hopeful trust. 

Vous admirez l’Evéque d’Orléans (Montalembert wrote toa friend, on the 7th ot 
November, 1869)—vous l’admireriez bien plus encore, si yous pouviez vous figurer 
Yabime d’idolatrie ot est tombé le clergé francais. Cela dépasse tout ce qu’on aurait 
jamais pu s’imaginer aux jours de ma jeunesse, aux temps de Frayssinous et de La- 
mennais. Le pauvre Mgr. Maret, pour avoir exposé des idées trés-modérées dans un 
langage plein d’urbanité et de charité, est traité publiquement dans les journaux soi- 
disant religieux d’hérésiarque et d’apostat par les derniers de nos curés! De tous les 
mystéres que présente en si grand nombre Vhistoire de I’Eglise, je n’en connais pas 
un qui dépasse ou qui égale cette transformation sicompléte et si prompte de la 
France Catholique dans une basse-cour de l’anti-camera du Vatican.*” 

34 Hommage & la mémoire de Montalembert, par R. Oheix, Nantes, 1870, p. 34. 

35 Montalembert, letter written January 28, 1869. 

36° These are: Lettre au Clergé de son diocése, relativement a la définition de V In- 
faillibilité ; (2) Lettre au Clergé et aux fidéles de son diocése avant son départ pow 
Rome; (3) Lettre aue prétres de son diocese pour lewr donner communication de son 
avertissement & M. Lowis Veuillot. 

37 Montalembert, letter dated November 7, 1869." 
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His urgent desire that Déllinger should go to Rome, and New- 
man resolve to accompany thither the Bishop of Orleans, was not 
fulfilled. Dupanloup crossed the Alps alone, to fight a battle that 
was lost before it began. Those only, who passed through that time 
with the Bishop, are aware how late this conviction dawned upon 
him, and could perceive how daily, nay, hourly, his eyes were being 
opened to the true state of affairs. Nothing speaks louder for his 
devotion to, and his trust and confidence in, the Holy See, than that it 
was only after his arrival in Rome, that he acquired the clear conviction 
that he had been summoned thither, not to examine a dogma, but to 
sanction it, and to add the weight of his name to a ready-made 
system. Expressions which those who heard them will never forget, 
showed the bitterness of his disappointment, although it was not in 
his gallant nature to give up resistance to the very last. The great 
arsenal of German theology and learning furnished him with weapons, 
his friend Gratry supported him from Paris. By his pamphlets 
against Archbishop Dechamps of Malines, through the newspapers, by 
means of his friends, he strove to rouse public opinion from its 
lethargic state. When he was refused the imprimatur at Rome, he 
had his writings printed at Naples. When the Opposition saw itself 
hampered on all sides by the rules for the conduct of business, he 
appealed to his friend Count Daru, then minister for foreign affairs in 
the Cabinet of Ollivier, to take up again the old tradition and send an 
ambassador to represent the first Catholic power at the Council. He 
recommended M. Thiers with the characteristic addition: ‘Il les 
charmerait tous!’ and when this proved impossible, he suggested the 
Duc de Broglie. But all was in vain. His finest tempered blades 
were shivered to pieces against the firm rampart his adversaries’ had 
erected against every possible attack, with persistent tenacity and 
most admirable skill. Already, in February, the Frangais began to 
rebel. ‘ Cette diplomatie de trembleurs et de muets,’ as Montalem- 
bert called them, no longer ventured to convey the Bishop’s words to 
the French Catholics. 


Le voila maintenant sans défense devant le public francais et au milieu de ses 
ennemis 4 Rome (Montalembert wrote). Les prédictions de Mgr. de Nevers ** ne se 
sont que trop vérifiées, Quelque sinistres qu’aient été mes prévisions sur le 
Concile, je n’aurais jamais cru que l’Episcopat réuni efit osé exclure de la commis- 
sion déeisive du Concile l’Evéque le plus illustre de la Chrétienté. . . . Cet affront 
inoui ne doit que nous le rendre plus cher: pour moi, je sens que je l'aime et que je 
Yadmire cent fois plus qu’auparavant. Le voila qui couronne sa glorieuse vieillesse, 
non plus par une victoire de plus ajoutée 4 tant d’autres, mais par ce je ne sats quoi 
@achevé que la disgrace et V'impopularité ajoutent 4 la gloire, surtout quand elles 
sont encourues par le plus noble déyouement 4 la justice et ala vérité.** 


On the 13th of March, 1870, the Bishop lost this friend, who 


38 Abbé de la Done, author of the Life of Monseigneur Gerbet. 
89 Letter of Montalembert dated December 31, 1869. 
R 2 
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welcomed death as a deliverer. From the funeral oration, which 
Pius the Ninth made upon this loyal champion, Dupanloup could see 
what he had to expect. ‘A Catholic is dead, said the Pope, ‘ who 
has done service tothe Church. He was a Liberal Catholic, that means 
half a Catholic. Verily, the Liberal Catholics are only half Catholics,’ 4 

It was about this time that Louis Veuillot, now master of the 
situation, in a new attack in the Univers taunted the Bishop with the 
doubtful circumstances of his birth, which alone could have been used 
as a sufficient reason for excluding him from the cardinalate. He had 
not read De Maistre in vain, and had noted this passage, ‘ On n’a rien 
fait contre les opinions, tant qu’on n’a pas attaqué les personnes.’ In 
this art the Bishop of Orleans had no doubt much to learn, he who at 
the beginning of the Council, when a question arose as to the publica- 
tion of a controversial treatise, hesitatingly observed, ‘ cela déshonorera 
les Jésuites . . . mais on ne peut plus l’éviter!’*! After those days 
of March the history of the Opposition is the record of one defeat 
after another. When several of its most prominent men, such as 
Haynald and Darboy, proposed to leave Rome, Dupanloup was one of 
those who rejected this proposal. It was on this occasion that 
Darboy exclaimed, ‘ Nous partirons, et nous emporterons le concile 
dans la semelie de nos souliers.’ Of the many reasons which caused 
the defeat of the Opposition, their blunders in tactics, however, played 
only a subordinate part. 

After his return from Rome, Dupanloup made his submission like 
nearly all the bishops of the Opposition. At a later period, he saw 
Pius the Ninth again, but the undercurrent of antipathy that had 
always existed in Roman circles towards him, held now the upper 
hand. Montalembert remarked it as early as 1865: ‘ Grace 4 l’Evéque 
d’Orléans, nous sommes restés maitre du terrain 4 Malines. On en 
sera fort mécontent 4 Rome, oti ce prélat est odiowx, comme ils disent.’ 
Dupanloup was well aware of this, and when, after the murder of 
Darboy, the French Government intended to appoint him his successor 
in the archiepiscopal chair of Paris, he decidedly refused, giving as 
his reason the feelings of personal animosity, which Pius the Ninth 
entertained against him. The painful events that awaited him in 
France in 1870, are still fresh in the memory ofall. No one shared 
more deeply the patriotic sorrows of those days, or suffered more 
deeply than Dupanloup, who was a genuine French character in his 
virtues as in his faults. When Orleans fell the first time into the 
enemy’s hands he was indefatigable, nursed the sick and wounded, 
Germans and French alike, like a true Christian priest, and was able 


Spoken at an audience in the Vatican in March 1870. 

‘! While this article has been going through the press, M. de Falloux has 
described the character of the Bishop in these true and happy words: ‘II avait, au 
méme degré, toutes les véhémences de la conviction, et toutes les délicatesses de 
la charité.’ 

* Montalembert, letter dated November 17, 1865. 
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to obtain milder conditions for the town, from the Bavarian General. 
At the second occupation of Orleans, things fell out less favourably for 
the city. The Bishop was guarded in his house and accused by 
General von der Tann of having contributed to the defeat of the 
Bavarians at Coulmiers by the information he had given to the French 
General, D’Aurelles de Paladine. For such things, men are shot in 
times of war, in times of peace they are judged differently. 

It would be premature now, even if space permitted it, to give 
an account of the part the Bishop played in the Assemblée, as 
the zealous champion of the efforts made to restore the Monarchy. 
These events are too recent to be judged from an objective point of 
view. This much, however, can be clearly seen, that he allowed 
himself to be deceived by partial successes; too great attention to 
party calculations and questions of detail caused him to lose sight of 
the large lines of politics. Dupanloup lost the game twice, the first 
time when he appealed to the Comte de Chambord to accept the tri- 
color with the crown, and then again as one of those who formed the 
state of mind which led to the 16th of May. The King rejected all 
conditions, and the Marshal renounced every attempt at resistance. 
It remains to be seen whether in France it will be the Republic to 
which the future belongs, according to the aphorism of M. Thiers : 
‘L’avenir appartiendra au parti le plus sage.’ It is only necessary to 
allude to Renan’s Caliban, to remind our readers how very little of 
a reactionary a man may be to doubt it. The Débate was right when 
it said: ‘Dans la patrie comme dans I’Eglise Dupanloup n’a jamais 
été de la majorité.’ On his way to Rome, to his old friend, J. Pecci, 
who had become Pope Leo the Thirteenth, having been for some 
time indisposed, he was overtaken by death at Laincey in Loiret. 
There, on the 11th of October, 1878, fully resigned and in the act of 
prayer, after a short agony, he breathed his last in the arms of a friend. 

Throughout Christendom his death was felt to be a heavy loss. 
Leo the Thirteenth, with tears in his eyes, extolled the greatness and 
nobility of his heart. His enemies bowed before the purity of his 
priestly career. One voice alone was heard to utter, ‘I fut un de 
ces passants remarquables qui n’arrivent pas.’ In his last will the 
Bishop had expressed a wish that no funeral oration should be pro- 
nounced upon his memory, but he was buried with regal pomp. No 
place on earth could be more suitable for him than the Cathedral of 
Sainte Croix, where the banner of the Maid of Orleans guards his rest. 

With Dupanloup has passed away not only the greatest and most 
sympathetic member of the present French episcopate, but a whole 
school of thought. Count Falloux could recently convince himself of 
this, when his earnest and eloquent call of warning met no longer 
with any response.** Disowned by Pius the Ninth, abandoned by its 
own followers, overtaken by the events of the time, that whole school 


* See Journal des Débats, October 23 and 30, 1878. 
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has ceased to exist ; and if the present generation are reminded of it, 
it is only by the insolence of its enemies. But that which once had 
life can never be utterly destroyed, and truth remains for ever. The 
Liberal Catholics perished, not because they had chosen a lofty 
ideal, but because, under the pressure of circumstances, they also 
lowered their standard. It is as impossible for the Liberal Catholic 
party as it hitherto existed to come to life again, as it is for the 
present Ultramontane party to endure for ever; and the noble and 
amiable A. Cochin, who was one in mind with Dupanloup, was right 
in saying ‘ Parti Catholique, déplorable mot : Catholiques de tous les 
partis.’ And yet the future belongs to the main doctrines of the 
Liberal Catholics ; to their guiding principle of equal rights for all, 
and to their faith in the union of the Church with liberty. They 
themselves will not be forgotten, when the children shall have ac- 
complished that which the fathers strove for. They can claim the 
humble merit that even through their errors they have been of use; 
-and looking back on them, future generations may remember the 
words of Joan of Arc: ‘They had their share in the struggle, they 
shall also have their share in the triumph.’ 


C. DE WaARMONT. 
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ANIMALS AND THEIR NATIVE 
COUNTRIES. 


In the December number of this Review, Mr. P. L. Sclater called 
attention to the subject of the geographical distribution of animals 
in its bearing on the theory of evolution, and gave numerous 
special cases in which the actual distribution of particular species 
and groups is very difficult to explain on that theory without making 
assumptions which, in his opinion, the evidence at our disposal 


does not warrant. Difficulties of this nature are so numerous, and 


many of them seem to him so weighty, that, in order to explain them, 
he is led to question, what is almost an axiom with evolutionists, that 
identity of structure is, without exception, an indication of descent 
from a common parent. Similar doubts, though not stated in 


exactly the same terms, have been felt by Professor Mivart;' and it 
therefore becomes a matter of interest to examine a little more 
closely into the alleged difficulties, in order to see whether they are 
not really explicable on the principle of descent with modification, 
only calling to our aid such general assumptions as are fully warranted 
by what we actually know of the migrations and extinctions of living 
things, and of the past changes in the physical condition of the earth 
and its inhabitants. 

As Mr. Sclater’s article gives an excellent summary of the nature 
and meaning of zoological distribution, and of the main general 
conclusions arrived at by naturalists, our purpose will be best 
attained by proceeding at once to consider his special cases of diffi- 
culty; and in doing so we shall have occasion to discuss, as fully as 
may be required, the general principles and particular illustrations 
needed to elucidate them. 

We have first the case of the Little Blue Magpie of Spain, 
which has a very close ally in the extreme parts of Eastern Asia and 
Japan, while there is nothing closely allied to these in all the inter- 
vening regions or in any other part of the world. This is said to be 
an infringement of the canon as to the continuity of specific areas, 
and as such to require explanation. Before proceeding further, it 
will be well to inquire into the value of this canon of continuity, 


1 Genesis of Species, chap. iii. 
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and whether it is so clear and well established that infringements of 
it are altogether exceptions to the usual course of nature. So far 
from this being the case, I believe it will be found that, between 
the complete continuity of the area occupied by a species or a genus 
and such wide discontinuity as occurs in the present example, there is 
every possible gradation ; and further, that the instances of discon- 
tinuity are very numerous, while those of complete continuity are far 
less generally the rule than appears at first sight. 

In order to understand the bearing of this class of phenomena on 
the theory of derivation, let me briefly indicate the probable course of 
a genus of animals from its birth or origin to its final extinction. 

Genera are groups of species which agree among themselves, and 
differ from all other groups in the same family or order, by the pos- 
session of some structural peculiarities. We must therefore suppose 
a genus to have had its origin in some variation of structure which 
was useful to its possessors—such as a modification of the bill, feet, 
or wings of a bird, or of the teeth, claws, or horns of a mammal. 
According to the theory of natural selection, the possessors of such 
a useful peculiarity would increase at the expense of their close allies 
who did not possess it, and would soon form a distinct group of in- 
dividuals breeding together and constituting a species—the first 
species of the new genus. This species having in time supplanted 
the parent species, and being better adapted than it for the battle of 
life, would almost certainly cover a wider area, and thus come into 
competition with several of the allied species of the old genus, some 
of which it would also probably supplant, and occupy the areas they 
formerly occupied. But as they had been modified into distinct 
species (differing, perhaps, slightly in colour or habits in accordance 
with the varying physical conditions), so the now widespread species of 
the new genus would vary, and become modified in a somewhat 
analogous manner, forming a genus consisting of several species. 
Now, if the generic form thus produced was one of great inherent 
vigour and adaptability, and if the peculiarity of structure it pos- 
sessed was of considerable importance, it would become what Mr. 
Darwin terms a dominant group: that is, it would spread widely over 
the earth under various modified forms suited to the various condi- 
tions it became subject to. At last it would reach its maximum of 
development, and cease to spread further, either owing to its inability 
to adapt itself to further changes of climate, &c., or, what is more 
likely, from its coming into competition with other dominant groups 
which had in like manner spread from some other centres. 

Now, during all this time, which may be termed the period of 
growth of the genus, its area will have been almost necessarily con- 
tinuous, and the areas occupied by its several species (also continuous) 
will probably overlap each other. But now commences its period of 
decay. Other groups of the same or allied families have given rise 
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to varieties which have also become dominant species and genera, 
which, under the somewhat changed physical conditions that in time 
have come about, beat it in the battle of life, and force it to retire 
step by step from the vast area it had overrun. First one species 
and then another will dwindle away and become finally extinct, and 
by so doing will necessarily leave gaps in its area of distribution. 
This process going steadily on, the time will at last come when two or 
three species only will remain, most likely in widely separated parts 
of its former area; their position being determined either by the 
competition being there somewhat less severe, or by some speciality 
of conditions which are exceptionally favourable to the dying-out 
group. Then one and then another of these species will die out, 
and the once extensive genus will only be represented by a single 
species inhabiting a very restricted locality. This will become rarer 
and rarer, the necessary preliminary to that final extinction which we 
know to be the fate, sooner or later, of every group of living things. 
Most working naturalists (and none better than Mr. Sclater) 
are acquainted with genera whose distribution will illustrate all 
the successive phases of this hypothetical history ; while paleontology 
furnishes us with some actual examples of the progress of a group 
from its rise to its decay, though, owing to the extreme imperfection 
of the geological record (and its total absence for important epochs 
in many parts of the globe), we can never trace the complete history 
of such a group. A little consideration will show us, however, why 
it is that continuity of generic and specific areas appears to be the 
tule, discontinuity the exception. There can be no doubt that the 
development of an extensive genus is a slow process, while its 
decay and final extinction need not be slow, and may conceivably be 
extremely rapid. Geological and geographical changes may be long 
in preparation, but finally very abrupt. Land may sink a thousand 
feet without producing any very important effect except diminution 
of area, but the next hundred feet of depression may cut it off from 
a continent, and may alter the direction of ocean currents, thus pro- 
ducing a greater organic and physical change than had been brought 
about by the previous subsidence occupying ten times as long. 
Again, such a change as that which admitted the highly organised 
Miocene mammalia of Europe into Tropical and South Africa must 
have led at once to the extermination of many of the indigenous 
species, and have restricted the area of many more. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that the dominant or growing species and genera, 
which are those having continuous areas, will be necessarily more 
prominent, more numerous in species and individuals, and therefore 
far better known; while those in process of extinction, and for that 
very reason having discontinuous areas, will be less numerous, far 
less common, and in fact often very rare, and therefore much less 
known. In many cases, too, it will happen that the discontinuity 
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is not great as regards distance, and it will then not be noticed, or 
will be imputed to want of knowledge, although it may be quite as 
real as when half a continent lies between the two species. 

It appears, therefore, that the discontinuity of many genera and 
higher groups, so far from being difficult of explanation, is really one 
of the inevitable results of the process of extinction which is always 
going on. The peculiarity of the particular case we are considering 
is that it is somewhat extreme in the fact of two species only being 
left, occupying limited areas situated at the opposite extremities of 
the immense Palearctic region. But this is not very extraordinary, 
because there are in Western Europe and Japan a number of pairs 
of closely allied species whose extinction in the intervening areas 
would lead to an exactly similar phenomenon to that we are consider- 
ing. Such are the European and Japanese jays, bullfinches, gold- 
crest warblers, and wrens, all of which are closely allied to each other, 
while they are separated by a wide area in Central Asia often 
occupied by species which differ considerably from both. Should 
either of these groups die out, we might expect that the species 
inhabiting the comparatively desert and inhospitable regions of 
Central Asia would succumb first, while those living in the milder 
and more equable climates of Western Europe and Japan would 
probably linger on, the last of their race. It is very interesting to 
note that in most cases of such widely separated but closely allied 
species or groups there is a decided similarity in the general 
physical conditions of the countries they inhabit. The ally of the 
Spanish blue magpie is found in North-eastern Asia from Shanghai 
to Pekin and the Amoor, as well as in Japan; and these countries 
reproduce the hot summers and the cold winters, the rugged moun- 
tains and the sheltered valleys of Spain, while both areas are subject 
to the influence of the vicinity of the ocean in an almost equal 
degree. 

Before going further we must guard against a misconception 
as to the progressive rise and decay of species, genera, and higher 
groups. It is not maintained that this will always take place 
uninterruptedly or continuously. On the contrary, it is certain that 
the decay of a group may run its course for a time, and then, owing 
to changed conditions, may be checked, and even be changed into a 
new growth and development. Hence arise those isolated groups, 
which yet, by their abundance in species and the considerable area 
they occupy, show that they are in a flourishing condition—of which 
the tanagers in South America, the broadbills (Hurylemide) of 
Asia, and the colies of Africa, may serve as examples. When an 
extensive group is in process of extinction, it may become broken up 
into many isolated portions, sometimes in juxtaposition to each other, 
sometimes separated in remote parts of the globe. Changes of 
conditions, whether physical or organic, may favour first one, then 
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another, of these portions, or the same portion may be subject to 
alternate phases of progression and decay several times repeated. 
How can we wonder that the final result of such complex processes, 
whose general nature we can understand, but whose details it is 
impossible for us to trace, should often lead to anomalies in geo- 
graphical distribution? And when we consider that these processes 
have been often intensified and further complicated by geographical 
mutations, and by those forced migrations induced by the climatal 
changes which culminated in the glacial epoch, the wonder rather is 
that we can account for so much, than that there should be matters 
of detail which we cannot explain. 

It is clear, then, that the case of the [ittle Blue Magpie of Spain 
and its close ally in Eastern Asia is simply an example of a dying- 
out group, of which two species only remain isolated in countries 
favourable to their existence; and further, that the supposition of 
their common ancestors having once occupied the intervening region, 
so far from being unwarranted, is supported by the analogy of several 
other groups of birds in the same area. 

Mr. Sclater’s next two cases may be sufficiently explained by the 
application of the general considerations and examples already adduced. 
We have two allied species of Oxryrhamphus isolated in South-East 
Brazil and Central America—countries, it may be remarked, about 
equally removed from the equator and enjoying very similar climates; 
while in the cuckoos of the genus Neomorpha we have a similar phe- 
nomenon in nearly the same two areas, with the addition of three 
species in the intervening districts which are not closely allied to the 
two others. 

We have here really only the same class of facts as occur plenti- 
fully in the Palearctic region, in which the species of the eastern and 
western extremes are often alike, while those that intervene are 
more diverse. We can, without much difficulty, refer this latter 
peculiarity to diversity or similarity of climate and physical con- 
ditions, while in the Neotropical region it is more probable that a 
diversity of organic conditions may have been the agent at work. 
There is some reason to believe that the great plateau of Guiana long 
formed an island, and that this isolation led to the development of 
several peculiar forms, which have in some cases spread into Upper 
Amazonia. A range of plateaux and hills, on the other hand, connects 
Brazil with the Andes, and has thus kept up a greater zoological con- 
tinuity with Central America than the intervening area of Guiana has 
been able to do. 

Mr. Sclater’s third problem, that of Pitta angolensis, is very 
interesting, and will afford us an opportunity of discussing some of 
the most curious phenomena of distribution, and of bringing forward 
some considerations which I believe will go far towards the removal 
of most of the difficulties they present. The case is that of an ex- 
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tensive and very beautiful group of birds, ranging from the Himalayas 
to Eastern Australia, but having one species isolated in Wester 
Africa. Mr. Sclater has himself mentioned a few parallel cases, but 
there are others equally interesting, a consideration of which may aid 
us in our attempted explanation. We have first the gorilla and chim- 
panzee, corresponding to the orangs of Borneo and Sumatra; and 
among the quadrumana the genus Cercocebus allied to the Eastern 
macaques is wholly West African, while Colobus, closely allied to 
the Asiatic Semnopithecus, is found in Abyssinia as well as in West 
Africa. Among birds we have Alethe, a genus of babblers, and Pho- 
lidornis, one of the Dicwida, allied to Asiatic forms; while the 
genus of crested hornbills, Berenicornis, has one species in Sumatra 
and the only other in West Africa. The fruit-thrushes of the genus 
Criniger, so abundant in Asia and Malaya, are also found in West 
and in South Africa, while the beautiful eastern parroquets of the 
genus Paleornis inhabit West Africa and Abyssinia. Among reptiles 
and amphibia we have three families which follow the same rule. 
Lizards of the family Acontiadz are confined to the Moluccas, Ceylon, 
and West and South Africa; toads of the family Engystomide have 
nearly the same range, but are more widely spread in Asia; while 
snakes of the family Homalopside are abundant in tropical Asia 
and America, and are even found in Europe, while in Africa they are 
confined to the western districts. 

These numerous cases of the occurrence of what are otherwise 
Eastern groups in West Africa, undoubtedly suggest some correspond- 
ence of physical conditions which renders this portion of the continent 
alone suitable to them. The further question, how they got there at 
all, is elucidated by what we know of the past history of Africa and 
Europe. It is now generally admitted that, before the Miocene 
period, Africa was cut off from the great continent of the northern 
hemisphere by a wide arm of the sea. It was then in fact an island, 
or perhaps a group of large islands, and probably contained only some of 
the lower forms of mammalian life, among which the lemurs and the 
insectivora were conspicuous. When, during the Miocene period, it 
became united to Europe and Asia, it was at once overrun by a 
number of the large mammalia of that continent, such as elephants, 
rhinoceroses, lions, giraffes, antelopes, hippopotami, apes, and many 
other forms whose remains are found in abundance in the Miocene 
deposits of France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Greece. South 
Europe must have then possessed a sub-tropical, if not a tropical, 
climate, the gradual deterioration of which led to the extinction ot 
most of these animals, while in Africa they have survived and greatly 
multiplied. Among the European fossils of this period we find some 
of especial interest. Such are, the genus Hyomoschus, mentioned 
by Mr. Sclater as one of the Indian group of chevrotains stil] living 
isolated in West Africa; a monkey closely allied to Colobus and 
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Semnopithecus, and perhaps an ancestral form of these two groups 
now separated in Asia and West Africa ; and among birds the snake- 
eating secretary bird; Necrornis, supposed to be allied to the pecu- 
liarly African plantain-eaters ; and a parrot allied to the well-known 
grey parrots of Africa. Here, then, we have traced the origin of the 
resemblances between certain animal forms of tropical Asia and West 
Africa to their having been derived from a common source in the great 
northern continent, and we are justified in supposing that the Pitta 
angolensis is also a descendant of one of these Miocene forms. A 
species of Pitta even now inhabits Japan, so that we may well suppose 
the genus to have originated in Europe or Western Asia in the warm 
Miocene period. It was probably once more abundant in Africa, but, 
along with the Hyomoschus and the crested hornbill, is now in pro- 
cess of extinction in the one continent, while its allies continue to 
flourish in the other. 

Leaving for the present the next three cases of difficulty adduced 
by Mr. Sclater, we will pass on to the subject of allied forms occurring 
inthe tropics of both hemispheres. Besides the barbets, which occur 
in the tropics of Asia, Africa, and America in almost equal abundance, 
we have the trogons, abundant in Asia and America, but with a single 
peculiar genus of two species in Africa, and the tapirs confined to the 
Malay islands and tropical America, while equally remarkable are 
two genera of snakes, Dryiophis and Dipsadoboa, confined to West 
Africa and tropical America. Towards an explanation of these curious 
anomalies we have the very interesting fact, that tapirs closely re- 
sembling those now living abounded in Europe during the Miocene 
period, and continued to live in the Pliocene period, both in France 
and England, as well as in North America. This suggests that a tro- 
pical climate is not essential to these animals, and that their present 
restricted range is due to other than climatal causes. We may also 
be sure that if they could l've so far north as our island in the Pliocene 
period, they might have ranged considerably further north during 
the earlier and warmer Miocene. The only difficulty is, how did 
these Miocene tapirs reach America? and if we can find any reason- 
able answer to this question we may consider that it will equally 
apply to all the other cases which have been mentioned. 

The close relation between many of the extinct mammalia of North 
America and Europe at successive periods, while in other cases entire 
groups have always been restricted to one continent only, renders it 
certain that there existed at several distinct epochs some land con- 
nection sufficient to enable terrestrial animals to pass between them. 
The sea at Behring Strait is so shallow that we may safely conclude 
that the continents of Asia and America have here been recently 
connected, while the shallow Okhotsk, Japan, and Yellow seas indi- 
cate a large extension of the lowlands of Eastern Asia; but the very 
deep Atlantic comes up to beyond 55° N. latitude on the east side of 
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Kamschatka, so that this part of the connecting land would probably 
always have had a temperate rather than a tropical climate. On the 
European side we find between the west of Ireland and Newfoundland 
a maximum depth of about 12,000 feet, but with large areas between 
5,000 and 10,000 feet deep; and although this implies an immense 
subsidence, it is not very improbable that all the area from this line 
northward to Greenland and Iceland was dry land during some part 
of the Miocene period. In support of this view it may be noted that 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Rocky Mountains, and even the Hima- 
layas, were all in early Miocene times many thousand feet lower than 
they are now. This is proved by the fact of Eocene and Miocene 
marine deposits of great thickness, which must have been formed in 
rather deep water, being found elevated from ten to sixteen thousand 
feet above the sea-level. As an example we may mention the Dent 
du Midi in Switzerland, where marine shells of early Miocene or 
late Eocene type are found at an elevation of 10,940 feet; and, as 
this mountain must have suffered enormous denudation, these figures 
can only represent a portion of the rise of the land, most of which 
has occurred during the Miocene period. ‘To balance this rise over 
extensive areas on both sides of the Alantic, there must have been 
corresponding areas of subsidence, and we may fairly locate these 
where the indications of paleontology and geography concur in ren- 
dering them probable. We have already seen that the migrations 
of mammalia between Europe and America have been such as to 
render some land route necessary,” while the broken-up character of 
the coasts of Ireland and Newfoundland, Labrador, Greenland, and Ice- 
land, with the extensive bank of the Azores, all point to a certain 
amount of recent sinking of land on the outskirts of this area of great 
depression. 

To Mr. Sclater’s question—Where did the tropical land exist 
which afforded the passage of the tropicopolitan forms from one 
continent to the other ?—it may therefore be answered: It existed in 
the north temperate zone during some part of the Miocene period, at 
the time probably when a rich temperate flora covered what are now 
the icy wastes of Greenland and Spitzbergen. In the North Atlantic 
a continuous land may have united Europe and America at about the 
latitude of London, without implying a greater amount of subsidence 
than would balance the elevation which we know has occurred over ex- 
tensive areas in Europe and America. We also know that two of the 
most characteristic tropicopolitan forms—the tapirs and the trogons— 
existed in Europe in Miocene times; and every geologist will admit that 
there must have been many others, especially among birds and reptiles, 
whose remains we have not yet discovered, and never may discover. 
The transmission of similar forms to tropical Africa and Asia has 


2 For particulars of these migrations see the writer’s Geographical Distribution 
@ Animals, vol, i, pp. 140, 153. 
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already been explained in reference to Pitta angolensis ; and thus, it 
appears to me, the problem of tropicopolitan forms is completely 
solved, without making any assumptions but such as are warranted by 
admitted geological and palzontological facts. It has been necessary 
to treat the question broadly, and to omit many details which require 
fuller elucidation. I can only now call attention to the obvious 
fact that the geological age of the remains of any animal type in a 
given area cannot be held to denote the period of its earliest appear- 
ance in that area by migration or otherwise, because, till it became 
somewhat abundant, there would be little chance of its remains being 
preserved or discovered. This will apply to the case of the tapirs which 
are supposed to have migrated to North America in the Miocene 
period, but whose fossil remains are not found in any deposits earlier 
than the Pliocene. 

We will now return to Mr. Sclater’s fourth problem, that of the 
occurrence of the curious insectivorous mammal, Solenodon, in the 
Antilles, while its nearest allies are to be found in Madagascar. By 
the help of the conclusions we have already arrived at, much of the 
marvel and difficulty of this curious case of geographical distribu- 
tion vanishes. It is simply an extreme instance of a family of 
animals which has been long dying out, but which maintains a 
lingering existence in two remote island groups where it is com- 
paratively free from the competition of higher types, and where the 
general physical conditions are favourable. The fact that the family 
Centetide consists of six very distinct genera (five in Madagascar 
and one in the Antilles) is a sufficient indication that it was once 
an extensive group. In the Lower Miocene of Auvergne, the fossil 
remains of a small animal has been found, which is provisionally 
classed in this very family ; and both in Europe and America a con- 
siderable number of the remains of Insectivora of peculiar genera 
have been discovered, indicating that this order of mammals is a 
very ancient one, which probably long ago arrived at its maximum of 
development, and has been diminishing in proportion as the larger 
and more perfectly organised forms have been increasing. It is in- 
teresting to note that the two localities where the Centetide still 
linger have many remarkable similarities and correspondences. Both 
are insular groups of the first rank; both are separated from their 
adjacent continents by very deep sea; both are situated just within 
the line of the tropic; both are subject to hurricanes ; both are very 
mountainous; in both all the higher mammalia are very deficient ; 
and the differences of their forms of life from those of the adjacent 
lands are such as to indicate that they have both remained insulated 
for a considerable period geologically. There can be little doubt 
that these resemblances have something to do with the continued 
existence in both of isolated members of a once widespread group of 
mammals, of a comparatively low type of organisation, and unable to 
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bear the competition to which they have been exposed in continental 
areas. The same principles will, of course, explain the presence in 
Madagascar of a mouse allied to an American group, of three American 
genera of colubrine snakes, and of lizards belonging to the peculiar 
American family Iguanide, as well as of the beautiful green 
diurnal moths of the genus Urania, and several beetles of decidedly 
South American affinities. In some other cases we have, as it were, 
a relic of the former wide extension of now restricted groups. Thus, 
one genus of snakes, Ahetulla, is found in Africa and South America 
as well as in Madagascar ; while a genus of geckoes, Phyllodactylus, 
inhabits also America and Australia, and there are many similar 
cases among insects. 

After what has been now advanced, the distribution of the lemurs 
(which forms Mr. Sclater’s fifth case) will offer little difficulty, 
Every indication points to this being a group of great antiquity, and 
to its having been once very widely spread. Its still existing remnants 
are scattered from Sierra Leone to Celebes, and from Natal to Eastern 
Bengal and South China; and they are so varied that they require to 
be classed in three distinct families and thirteen genera. Still more 
important is the proof of their extreme antiquity afforded by the 
recent discovery, in the Eocene deposits of the South of France, 
of a skull of an unmistakable lemur, allied to one of the still 
living forms of West Africa known as the ‘ Potto’; while several 
other fossils of the same age are also believed to belong to the 
lemurine group. In North America, too, abundant remains have 
been found in the Lower Eocene deposits, which are believed to be 
intermediate between lemurs and the South American marmosets. 
This clear evidence both as to the antiquity and the wide range of 
the lemurs renders it quite unnecessary to postulate any special 
changes of sea and land to account for their actual distribution. In- 
habiting Europe in Eocene times, they were probably spread over 
the whole northern continent, and would as easily migrate south- 
ward into their present habitats as the hedgehogs, the civets, the 
chevrotains, or the porcupines, which have all a somewhat similar, 
but far more extensive distribution. Like the Centetide, the lemurs 
find Madagascar best suited to them, more no doubt from the 
absence of competitive forms than from any peculiar physical condi- 
tions. On the great continents they are usually scarce, and are pro- 
tected by their nocturnal habits and by frequenting dense forests. 
They thus continue to survive in the midst of creatures of a higher 
type and more recent origin than themselves, and, together with the 
opossums of America and some of the smaller marsupials of Australia, 
seem to have handed down to us a sample of the forms of life which 
flourished in the earliest tertiary or even in mesozoic times. 

The last case of anomalous distribution—that of the giant land- 
tortoises of the Mascarene and Galapagos islands—offers perhaps 
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less real difficulty than any of the preceding, on account of the 
existing wide range and the extreme antiquity of the genus Testudo 
to which they all belong. This genus occurs in the Miocene deposits 
of Europe and India, and in the Eocene of North America; and 
living species are abundant in Africa and Asia, and are also found in 
South Europe and North America. It has evidently, therefore, been 
a dominant group during a large portion of the tertiary epoch, and 
it still maintains a vigorous existence. There does not seem to be 
any evidence that these giant species of the two hemispheres are 
more closely allied to each other than the smaller forms of remote 
regions; for though the Galapagos tortoises and the extinct species 
of the Mascarene islands both belong to a flat-headed type, they may 
have differed in important external characters. Their gigantic size is 
evidently due to their seclusion for countless generations in islands 
where they were entirely free from the attacks of enemies, and where 
they could procure abundance of food; both natural and sexual 
selection giving the advantage to the larger and stronger individuals. 
The only difficulty is how they reached the Galapagos. But as we 
may go back to the middle of the tertiary epoch for this event, it 
is not an improbable supposition that the coast of South America 
then extended considerably westward, while the islands themselves 
may have been more extensive, thus reducing the dividing strait 
to a width across which either the adult animals or their eggs might 
be floated by currents or surface-drifts. Their entrance to the 
Mascarene islands from Africa might have been effected in a similar 
manner. This is the solution suggested by Dr. Gunther himself,* 
and it is one which perfectly harmonises all the known facts. 

The only other difficulty suggested by Mr. Sclater rather applies 
to the theory of natural selection itself than to geographical 
distribution. He asks how we are to account for closely allied forms 
so frequently inhabiting the same area, while in so many other 
eases allied species are strictly limited to distinct areas, to the di- 
verging physical and organic conditions of which they are supposed 
to be adapted. We think that Mr. Sclater has himself furnished 
a clue to one mode of solution, in his statement that the willow- 
warbler and the chiff-chaff, though so alike externally, are yet quite 
distinct in mode of life and habits. It is evident, that a variation 
in the habits of a portion of the individuals of a species would lead to 
their mutual association and at the same time to their separation 
from the parent form, and would thus obviate that tendency to the 
intercrossing of the different varieties which would undoubtedly 
occur if the variation were one of colour or form only. Is it not 
probable, therefore, that where two or more closely allied species 
inhabit the same area, they have arisen at first by means of useful 
variations of instincts or habits; while those which inhabit adjacent 
* Nature, vol. xii. p. 297. 
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but separate areas may have arisen by favourable variations of colour, 
form, or constitution only? In support of this view it may be noted 
that the coal and marsh titmice, which are very closely allied, differ 
considerably in habits; while the great and blue titmice, which are 
very different in external characters, agree closely in habits, and are 
often seen together. 

Returning to the general question of zoological distribution and 
its anomalies, it has been shown, I trust, that the only mode of 
explaining the existing distribution of living things is by a constant 
reference to those comparatively slight but often important changes 
of sea: and land, which the most recent researches show to be alone 
probable; and, what is still more important, by recognising the 
undoubted fact that every group of animals whose distribution is 
discontinuous is now more or less in a fragmentary condition, and 
has, in all probability, once had a much more extensive range, to 
which its present distribution may offer no clue whatever. Who 
would ever have imagined, for example, that the horse tribe, now 
confined to Africa and Asia, formerly ranged over the entire 
American continent, north and south, in great abundance and 
variety; or that the camel tribe, now confined to Central Asia and 
the Andean region of South America, formerly abounded in North 
America, whence in fact our existing camels were almost certainly 
derived? How easy it is to imagine that analogous causes to those 
which have so recently exterminated the horses of America and 
Europe might have acted in a somewhat different direction, and have 
led to the survival of horses in South America and Africa, and their 
extermination elsewhere. Had this been the case, how strong would 
have been the argument for a former union of these two continents; 
yet we now know that these widely separated species would be merely 
the relics of a once dominant group which had occupied and become 
extinct in all the northern continents. 

Discoveries of extinct forms remote from the countries they now 
inhabit, are continually furnishing us with new proofs that the great 
northern continents of the two hemispheres were really the birthplace 
of almost if not quite all the chief forms of animal life upon the 
globe ; while change of climate, culminating in the glacial epoch, 
seems to have been the motive power which has driven many of these 
forms into the tropical lands where they now alone exist. 

If we give full weight to these various considerations, and at the 
same time bear constantly in mind the extreme imperfection of our 
knowledge of extinct land animals, we shall, I believe, have no 
difficulty in explaining most of the apparent anomalies in zoological 
distribution, and in imagining a possible and even probable solution 
for those extreme cases of difficulty which the facts at our command 
do not yet permit us to explain in detail. 

Let us now briefly summarise the general principles on which 
the solution of problems in zoological distribution depends. 
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During the evolution of existing forms of animal life, we may 
picture to ourselves the production of successive types, each in turn 
increasing in variety of species and genera, spreading over more or 
less extensive regions of the earth’s surface, and then, after arriving 
at a maximum of development, passing through various stages of 
decay, dwindling to a single genus ora single species, and finally 
becoming extinct. While the forms of life are thus, each in turn, 
moving on from birth to maturity and from maturity to decay and 
death, the earth’s surface will be undergoing important physical 
changes, which will sometimes unite and sometimes separate con- 
tiguous continents or islands, leading now to the intermingling, now to 
the isolation, of the progressing or diminishing groups of animals. 
Again, we know that climates have often changed over a considerable 
portion of the earth, so that what was at one time an almost tropical 
region has become at another time temperate, and then even arctic ; 
and these changes have, it is believed, been many times repeated, 
leading each time to important changes, migrations, and extinctions 
of animal and vegetable life. 

It is by the combined effect of these three distinct sets of causes, 
acting and reacting on each other in various complex ways, that 
have been produced those curious examples of erratic distribution 
of species and genera which have been so long a puzzle to the 
naturalist, but which have now, it is believed, been shown to be the 
natural and. inevitable results of the process of animal development, 
combined with constant changes in the geography and in the climate 
of the earth. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 
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AN ACTORS NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE. 


No. 3. 
‘LOOK HERE, UPON THIS PICTURE, AND ON THIS.’ 


Ir has been suggested that the *‘ Notes on Shakespeare’ which appeared 
in this Review in 1877 should be resumed, and I return to the sub- 
ject with no little pleasure, though with a misgiving that these 
fragmentary essays do but scant justice to the matters of which they 
treat. It may, however, be interesting to the public to receive 
occasionally from an actor some explanation of the theories which he 
embodies in his own impersonations, or wishes to see incorporated in 
the unwritten constitution of his art. Not that it would be an 
altogether desirable practice for actors to take the public into their 
confidence with regard to everything they did or wanted to be done. 
That might excite the wrath of some of our friends, who, to the rest 
of our misdemeanours, would add that of trespassing on their pre- 
serves. But it will not be deemed presumptuous for an actor to offer 
his views on subjects connected with the study of Shakespeare, espe- 
cially when they relate to the means of giving practical expression on 
the stage to the ideas of the poet. An instance of this occurs in the 
representation of Hamlet, and, as I am responsible for the controversy 
which it has excited, this is perhaps an appropriate time to make 
some remarks upon the point in question. 


I have been frequently praised and often blamed for disregarding, 
in the scene between Hamlet and his mother, the usage which makes 
Hamlet point the contrast between his father and uncle before the 
bodily vision of the Queen by means of miniatures or of two full- 
length portraits. 

Now, with regard to usage, it is necessary to note how these two 
methods originated. The following passage from the Dramatic 
Miscellanies of Thomas Davies, 1784 (vol. iii. p. 63), the friend 
and biographer of Garrick, and an actor of no mean judgment, 
affords some valuable information :— 
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‘It has been the constant practice of the stage, ever since the 
‘Restoration, for Hamlet in this scene, to produce from his pocket 
‘two pictures in little of his father and uncle, not much bigger than 
‘two large coins or medallions. How the graceful attitude of a man 
‘could be given in a miniature, I cannot conceive. In the infancy of 
‘our stage we know that our theatres had no moving scenes ; nor were 
‘they acquainted with them till Betterton brought some from Paris, 
‘1662. In our author's time they made use of tapestry ; and the 
‘figures in tapestry might be of service to the action of the player in 
‘the scene between Hamlet and the Queen. “ But,” says Downs, 
‘«Sir William Davenant taught the players the representation of 
‘Hamlet as he had seen it before the civil wars.” But if the scanti- 
‘ness of decorations compelled the old actors to have recourse to 
‘miniature pictures, why should the playhouse continue the practice 
‘when it is no longer necessary, and when the scene might be shown 
‘to more advantage by two portraits, at length, in different panels of 
‘the Queen’s closet? Dr. Armstrong long ago pointed out the sup- 
‘ posed absurdity of these hand pictures.’ 

From this we have the authority of Davenant as to the custom in 
his day, and it is also plain that up to the time of Davies full- 
length portraits had not been introduced. 

Betterton was wont to take the medallions out of his pocket in 
this scene, and the actors who succeeded him invariably did the same 
thing until the oddity of the proceeding led some ingenious mind to 
suggest the propriety of hanging one of the miniatures round the 
Queen’s neck. Now, even if the use of the medallions should date 
from the time of Shakespeare, I do not think it can be maintained 
that they are consistent with the plain meaning of the text. ‘How 
the graceful attitude of a man could be given in a miniature I cannot 
conceive,’ says Davies; and I imagine there is very little room for 
controversy on that score, assuming them to be only coin-like medal- 
lions of a head and bust. 

So marked a divergence between tradition and the poet’s words 
not unnaturally caused some later actors to adopt the large-sized 
portraits, and they were used by Mr. Macready with, I have been told, 
no particular effect. Nor is this a matter of surprise. For should 
Shakespeare have conceived that pictures should be presented, it is 
more than probable that they were left to the ‘mind’s eye’ of the 
audience—not, I grant, by design, but of necessity arising from the 
then crudeness of stage effect. The words— 


A station like the herald Mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill— 


show that the pictures are full-length figures, either material works 
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or painted by Hamlet with the brush of memory; and that they 
were the latter is far from improbable. 

It may be reasonably urged that there is a striking evidence in the 
text itself, that this pourtrayal of the two brothers was a purely 
imaginative operation, for the phrase, ‘ Look you here—what follows’ 
—(this expression is most significant), surely rather indicates a chain 
of argument which Hamlet is about to set forth, and to enforce by 
the most vivid illustrations which his perfervid mind could furnish, 
than that he is going to point out what is already before his mother’s 
eyes. 
The practical difficulties in the way of a literal conformity with 
the text offer complete justification for an actor’s departure from it. 
It is not a question of violating the poet’s ideal, but of choosing from 
amongst certain effects those which will create the most vivid im- 
pression. 

If the pictures are to be in full view of the audience, they must 
be placed on the further wall of the chamber, and the actor in 
describing them must face them and so turn his back upon the spec- 
tators, whose attention will thus be distracted from Hamlet’s words. 

If they be placed at the side or on opposite sides, they can be 
but partially seen, and then not by the entire house. 

It should never be forgotten that the stage has four walls, though 
the fourth is only theoretical, and I believe it to be in every sense 
advantageous that the audience should be left to imagine, if they 
like, either that the pictures are on this fourth wall, or that Hamlet 
is painting them from his imagination. Whichever view be adopted, 
the result then is that the mind is concentrated upon the impressive 
language of the poet, instead of being diverted from it by some 
mechanical device. 

The notoriously hazardous character of stage portraits, especially in 
these realistic days, disposes me to contend that my method satis- 
fies the requirements of the situation. Signor Salvini, one of the 
most accomplished of actors, on seeing my method, paid me the com- 
pliment of adopting it in preference to that which he had originally 
practised. I venture to think that this is one of those points of 
detail on which Shakespeare himself would have allowed a large dis- 
cretion to the actor. No one had less scruple than he in departing 
from strict realism when it ceased to be effectual, and I think he 
would be surprised, were he to return to earth, by the reverence for 
his supposed intentions displayed by the distinguished dilettante 
manager—stage-manager—who in a comparatively recent revival 
of Hamlet gravely introduced into ‘another part of the plat- 
form’ (act i. sc. 5) what seemed to be the ‘ counterfeit presentment.’ 
of a crane—presumably to indicate the commercial genius of the 


Danes. 
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However, in many of these matters, we are enlightened neither 
by Shakespeare nor by sound tradition, and therefore when an actor 
has to exercise his own judgment as to the means of illustration at 
his command, it would be well for all who are genuinely interested 
in the drama to deal with his efforts in a sympathetic spirit, and not 
to treat them as if they were inexpiable offences against laws as im- 
mutable as those of the Medes and Persians. 


Henry Irvine. 
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LIBERTY IN GERMANY. 


CoNCLUSION. 


Tue year 1840 saw Germany perplexed and ill at ease. Danger was 
looming beyond the borders and discontent sat brooding within the 
gates. It was thought that France, the old enemy, was preparing to 
renew the struggle. What else, men asked, could France mean but 
a threat to Germany when the body of Napoleon was brought to 
Paris with military pomp and civic enthusiasm ? 

The new King of Prussia, Frederick William the Fourth, now felt 
keenly enough that there might at no distant period be need for the 
patriotism of the people. He knew too how his father’s perfidious 
tyranny, that is to say, his continual promises of liberty and per- 
petual practice of despotism, had gone far to estrange men’s hearts. 
He feared that in long years of misgovernment the devotion that 
had in 1813 brought loyal soldiers to the struggle must inevitably 
have perished. A poet indeed now came to the rescue; and all 
Germany singing his brave verses ‘Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, den 
freien deutschen Rhein’ seemed to have forgotten the wrongs her 
masters had wrought on her and to think only of defending the 
beloved territory against the imaginary foe without. 

But Frederick William the Fourth could not believe that the 
people had forgiven the injuries and the disappointment of five and 
twenty years, and determined while danger lasted to woo popularity 
in every possible way. Accordingly, he began his reign by various 
acts that pointed to pronounced liberalism. He removed the censor- 
ship on books over twenty sheets, and gave the obnoxious office of 
censor to well-known liberals. Further, he called a distinguished 
Liberal named Schon to his ministry, and invited the two brothers 
Grimm (who had been among the professors who had protested against 
the tyranny of Ernst August of Hanover) to the University of Berlin. 

But in 1842 the danger was over. France had obviously no hos- 
tile intentions now. Germany was safe from all invaders. The mask 
could accordingly be thrown aside. Frederick William the Fourth 
could show himself in his true colours; he could show the people 
that he was the true son of his father, and the contemporary of the 
Sultan of Hanover. 
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Nowhere in Germany had the tyranny been planned more care- 
fully, or executed more persistently, than in the petty government of 
Hesse. The chief administration of the government had been in the 
hands of one Hassenpflug. Hassenpflug was now summoned to Berlin, 
to be the confidential minister of Frederick William the Fourth.' 

The old cry rang forth again. Why was there no representative 
system? It was useless to convoke the old Stinde—they did not 
satisfy the universal desire. The promise of 1813, of a real repre- 
sentative system, must be fulfilled, and was that fulfilment to be still 
further postponed ? 

What every one was thinking, earnestly but vaguely, was embodied 
in two vigorous pamphlets, each of which was sent by its author to 
the king. The first was Jacoby’s Vier Fragen—‘ Four Questions.’ 
All related, of course, to the representative system. In the course of 
his argument, Jacoby roundly denied that the provincial assemblies 
were in any way representative, and added that no institution in 
the world was so useless and so detested. The pamphlet ended in 
this way: ‘ Question IV. What is to be done now? Take by force 
what we cannot get by begging: it is our right.’ 

Schén, the minister of Frederick William, while the king was 
still feigning liberalism, was the author of the second pamphlet. It 
was called Whence and Whither. Whence meant, what is the origin 
of the demand for a representative system ?—Answer: The promise 
of the sovereigns in the year 1813. Whither will the represen- 
tative system lead?—Answer: To a proper administration of the 
finances ; to restrictions on the rapacity of government officials; to a 
purer system of justice; and, finally, to more useful legislation, for 
none but the people can know the people’s needs. This was stated 
with much emphasis, and with admirable brevity. Material which 
nineteen Germans out of twenty would scarcely have found space for 
in a hundred pages, Schén crowded into eleven. At the end came a 
passage which could only have one meaning :—‘ Paternal government 
is a thing of the past. If you do not take the Present as it is, and 
assist its natural development, then will the Present surely mete out 
your punishment.’ 

Only a few copies of the pamphlet were printed, and it was, of 
course, instantly suppressed. But it was reprinted at Strasburg, 
sent on to Germany, and was soon in everyone’s hands. A postscript 
was added to it by one Fein. The postscript held up to ridicule 
the liberal acts with which the new king had begun his reign. He 
had released Jahn and Arndt. Yes, truly, but only because they 
were old men, and could not harm him. He had invited the brothers 
Grimm to Berlin: how was this compatible with the restraint he still 
imposed upon the press? But then the king had wide views. He 

1 His name lent itself to a pun, and the people spoke in bitter jesting of the 
man of hate (Hass) and curse (Fluch),. 
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could give his right hand to the liberty-loving professors, while with 
his left he drew the King of Hanover near to his royal heart, that 
beat in sympathy with every despot, great or small. Fein spoke of 
the devotional attitude the new king was fond of assuming when 
public eyes were fixed upon him. Was it not the manner of the 
Pharisees, says our satirist, to pray in public? Tyrants were not priests; 
and as for Frederick William, if he meant to play the tyrant, let him 
play it; but let him not feign the while that he was a Christian too. 

The last sentence in this postscript points to the new influences 
that had now crept into politics. These were the religious influences, 
of which a very brief sketch must suffice. 

In the first place, the Ultramontane interest had acted and reacted 
in the liberal movement. In the year 1841 Frederick William the 
Fourth peremptorily forbade the priests to refuse to celebrate mixed 
marriages. Now the pope had forbidden them as stringently to con- 
sent to celebrate such marriages. The priests declared that the king 
had no power to tell them what they should or should not do in the 
matter, and to interfere with what they owed to the Pope and their 
consciences. The liberals strongly sympathised with them. Gorres, 
who had passed out of the pages of history since the year 1819, and 
who was now a very old man, returned to public life to protest in 
favour of the priests against this new demand of the king. In the end 
the king won the battle; but people knew that others were infallibly 
impending between king and pope. And when these other battles came, 
the argument of the Ultramontanes to the people invariably was, 
‘See how the king wishes to curtail our liberties, If we submit, and 
if you encourage us to submit, he will in the next place curtail yours.’ 
And often the liberal leaders would adopt the same argument, and, 
like Gorres, bid the people resist encroachment on Roman Catholic 
liberty, as it meant only the future encroachment on other liberties. 

The Ultramontane faction was not the only religious element thaf. 
was opposed to the king. The Church in Germany received a new 
factor of strength which was to be a new contending force against the 
secular government. 

There had been among many of the Roman Catholics themselves a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction at the new demands of the pope, and a 
still more bitter feeling against the king for the way in which he had 
met those demands. Of this double feeling there arose a most powerful 
exponent. Ronge, a man of great eloquence, commenced a series of 
pastoral journeys all over Prussia, in which he pointed out the dangers 
of the Church from the pope on the one side and from the king on the 
other. There was, he insisted with very skilful argument, no safety for 
Germany while she allowed the pretensions of either. Let the deep 
religious feeling that had always been the stronghold of the fatherland 
assert itself now in the formation of a national German Church, ac- 
knowledging the wider doctrines of Rome, but none of its discipline, 
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aiming at fostering the patriotism of the people, but teaching them 
to beware of bowing low before any earthly king.? 

From Ronge sprang what might almost be called a religious 
revival. The new patriot church gained adherents by thousands: it 
included Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

In glaring contrast to this religious movement was a school that 
had grown up in Germany to a maturity like that to which Voltaire 
had brought it in France more than fifty years before. Bauer, Strauss, 
and Feuerbach had boldly questioned the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity. There was no laughter as in France at the incongruities of 
revelation; simply a spirit of earnest inquiry, which entreated man- 
kind for a hearing as humbly and as pathetically as the preacher of an 
established creed might pray to God for the conversion of the infidel. 

The new teaching might have stood aloof from politics if 
politicians had not foolishly run counter to the inevitable issue of 
the time. When the students of Halle petitioned that a chair in the 
University might be given to Strauss, they were fined for the impiety 
of their demand, and the King of Prussia took every possible occasion 
to declaim against the new doctrines. 

The teachers of the creed of Reason were silent for a time till the 
orthodox party went a step farther. Thinking to stay heresy by a 
larger demand on credulity, the priests announced that the time of 
miracles was not yet past. The court party joined them in asserting 
the truth of a new wonder. Tréves was the scene of the ‘ manifesta- 
tion.” There a coat was to be shown to all good Christians, the 
existence of which was a miracle. It was a coat which had absolutely 
been worn by Christ. More than that, Christ had been born in it: 
it was seamless, and had grown as Christ grew. In the space of eight 
days one hundred and fifty thousand persons made pilgrimages to 
Tréves to gaze at the holy coat and pray to it. It naturally per- 
formed certain miracles, and did not, like most relics, confine its 
scope of action to the lower orders. On one occasion it even enabled 
a countess, lame before, to dance at a ball the night after she had 
gazed on its seamless sanctity. 

Whatever respect the school of freethought had felt for the court 
party before vanished into thin air when they found that party 
sympathising with nonsense of this kind. Indeed the worship of the 
Holy Coat made the new school look upon the court with absolute 
aversion. The divinity of the freethought teaching was of course 
Reason, and it was an outrage upon Reason—and so flat blasphemy— 
to ask credence in the miracles of the Holy Coat.* 


2 The national Catholic Church seems now to be entirely forgotten in Germany, 
great as was its influence in 1841. Of Ronge himself I have heard from some of 
his contemporaries very unflattering accounts. 

% Sybel the historian demolished the pretensions of the coat by a learned 


treatise, in which he showed with great humour that there were, besides this holy 
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Estranged therefore from these various schools—ultramontane, 
national-catholic, and rationalistic—the king sought elsewhere for 
support. He saw a new hope in the creation of a newnobility. The 
strength of the hereditary nobility was manifest from the example of 
England; perhaps in Germany it would be possible to keep it invariably 
on the side of the throne. To do this it was necessary to make it a 
separate caste. There was accordingly inserted in the patents of 
the new nobles a clause forbidding, on pain of loss of title, a marriage 
with any one of the bourgeois class. 

This was in the year 1845. Inthat same year came the first sound 
of that weird voice which has so often brought dismay into the souls 
of king and people, and which in Germany grows louder every day. 
It was the cry of socialism. In the Hartz mountains there dwelt a 
large and needy population, whereof the women were just able to live. 
Now that sewing machines had come into vogue, it seemed that the 
poor boon of their life was gone. In their despair was a wild outcry 
against the rich, who seemed utterly callous to the misery of their 
fellow creatures. A poet of the time represented the child of a woman 
who had no bread for herself or it, calling for help to the Spirit of 
the mountain, since no human being would show them pity. 

The social movement was seen most clearly in Bohemia and 
Silesia. There it was put down with the utmost severity ; socialist 
riots being suppressed by the military. An attempted assassination 
of Frederick William by one Tsesch gave new excuse to all kinds of 
precautionary measures. Tsesch had really a private wrong, but it 
was convenient to say he had been led to the attempt by the teaching 
of the socialists, and to connect it with their theories and present 
discontent. It was not the last time that would-be assassins were to 
be of service to German governments. 

The crime of Tsesch furnished also an invaluable pretext for 
Metternich to make a new declaration against the cry for a repre- 
sentative government which was growing so perilously urgent. Ata 
Conference of the States summoned in the year 1846, he begged the 
assembled princes to remember that it was only under extraordinary 
circumstances, carefully defined by the Constitution, that any German 
prince was obliged to summon his Chambers. Further, he stated 
that it was the duty of all governments to refuse to admit, under 
any circumstances, any extension of the prorogation of the Chambers 
for this sole reason:—such extension was diametrically opposed to 
the due maintenance of the rights of the crown. 

But Metternich could not stem the advancing tide, which, as we 
have seen, various winds were blowing every day into a more and more 
dangerous wave. Over and above all that stirred them at home, the 
people of Berlin were growing hourly more and more hostile to the 


unsewn coat, twenty other holy seamless coats, only there was a certain difficulty 
about finding out which was the original article. 
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principle of uncontrolled monarchy, having not far from them a 
striking example of its effects. 

On that example it will not be necessary to dwell for long. In- 
deed, it may be summed up in onesentence. A brilliant adventuress 
appeared at Munich, and King Louis presented her to his ministers 
in these words, ‘Gentlemen, I have the honour of introducing to 
you my dearest friend.’ The rest may be imagined. Lola Montes 
ruled Louis, and directed the court what creed to favour, what 
ministers to choose. 

The scandal rapidly became common talk: it spread, as was 
natural, through all Germany. It roused doubts in men’s minds. 
Even at Berlin people began now to be a little uncertain whether 
princes, with passions and weaknesses like other humanity, should 
indeed always be thought of as God-inspired, entrusted with uncon- 
trolled power, and subjected to no kind of law. 

Frederick William could not fail to see in what directions men’s 
thoughts were turning. He determined, therefore, on a new policy. 
He would come forth and proclaim himself the friend of freedom, the 
protector of the liberties of the people, the voluntary and gracious 
donor of a representative system. But the gifts of monarchs are as 
dangerous as the gifts of the Greeks. The wooden horse which Fred- 
erick William offered contained indeed many armed dangers. He pro- 
mised to summon a United Diet which should be formed of all the 
provincial diets assembled together, and of representatives from the 
various orders. But the new nobility were to attend the assembly 
also, and princes of the royal blood besides. Taxes were as a rule 
not to be imposed without the consent of the Diet, but to this rule 
were numerous exceptions. Further, the king repelled the notion of a 
charter—the notion dearer than all others to his subjects who thought 
of the Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. ‘A sheet of paper shall 
never interfere between me and my subjects; paragraphs shall not 
rule us, nor shall they replace our time-hallowed reliance on each 
other.” Whatever concessions he made came, he said, of his own 
will: *‘ Heir to an unweakened throne, I am free from every pledge.’ 

Thus, assuming still the tone of the despot, Frederick William the 
Fourth offered the people a little liberty as a royal pourboire. 

The new constitution was put forth in a royal patent. The 
ministerialists were full of paneygyric, and spoke of the high-minded 
generosity of the king, who desired nothing but his people’s happiness. 
But one Dr. Simon, who had left the Prussian Government from his 
own choice some years before, pointed out that the new constitution 
was not yet a constitution at all; the royal patent would not be 
the law of the land till the eight existing provisional assemblies 
had each separately approved it. In a learned but biting pamphlet, 
which he called ‘ Accept or Reject,’ Simon briefly pointed out why 
it was undesirable for the people to take what the king offered. In the 
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first place, he denied that it was fitting or desirable that laws should 
come as gifts. Further, he asserted that the patent took away as much 
as it proffered, for it limited the right of petition. Nor did the patent 
make any provision whatever for the most crying needs of Germany— 
a free press, open courts of justice, and the responsibility of ministers, 

The Chamber separated after a brief and barren sitting. It had 
assembled in a time of commotion ; it was dissolved when the tempest 
was perilously near. The great policy of delay had at last been foiled, 
Enthusiasm was winning fast, and none could say how manifest the 
victory would be, nor how soon forthcoming. 

It was not in Prussia only—Hesse, Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, all 
Germany was now ready; the volcano of democracy might burst 
forth at any moment. In Bavaria, as we have seen, it was by a 
foreign Lais that the fire was kindled. There Lola cost Louis his 
throne, and then ran away with another man. But the example of 
Bavaria was not altogether sufficient. A louder trumpet was needed 
to rouse the forces of liberty into open battle. 

It sounded, as everyone knows, from France. 
ardent liberals of that day it seemed as though the telegraph had 
been invented just at that time to bring to Germany with magic 
speed the new glad tidings of Paris. The July revolution of 1830 
had brought its lessons. But it was a bagatelle compared to the 
February revolution of 1848. Whenthe news came of the overthrow 
of Louis Philippe, and the building of barricades, and the proclama- 
tion of a republic, Germany awoke as though from a dream. What 
she had imaged to herself only in the eloquence of her orators and 
the passion of the poets, was now the tangible possession of men 
living in a neighbouring land. 

The news spread from province to province ; from town to town. 
What man has done, man can do, was on the lips of everyone ; and 
then, also, Is Germany to be outdone by France ? 

Germany was, indeed, not long to remain behind. The people 
everywhere demanded a free press and a representative system, and 
the sovereigns were obliged to obey. Ministers chosen by the people 
were appointed in the place of ministers of the old régime. In Vienna 
Metternich fled before the storm. Nor can it be denied that in the 
eventful days of March, 1848, he played his part with courage and 
unselfishness. He had devoted all his life, he said, to the main- 
tenance of the monarchic system; he would now serve it best by 
retiring from office, for his personal unpopularity might endanger the 
throne. 

Terrible were the apprehensions of Frederick William as the news 
came to Berlin of the scenes daily enacted around. On March 7 he 
tried to anticipate the storm by proclaiming the complete emancipa- 
tion of the press. But the people were not yet satisfied, and on the 
very same day a large assembly of reformers met in a public garden 
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and pledged itself to strive for all the requirements of a constitutional 
monarchy. Political meetings were new in Berlin; the king was 
dismayed. Had he gone too far in allowing the freedom of the 
press ?—should he again resort to reactionary measures ? 

The rest of Prussia was now throbbing too. In the Rhineland a 
petition was hastily drawn up, and as hastily brought to Berlin by the 
most clarion-voicell of the reformers. It spoke of a representative sys- 
tem, of a free press, of toleration for all creeds. It did not beg for these 
things—it demanded them. If all that was asked were not granted, it 
was evident that the Rhineland would secede from Prussia. This gave 
a very serious aspect to the whole business, and the Chamber in Berlin 
determined that the petition should be forthwith presented to the king. 

Six days had passed since the first reform meeting. The excite- 
ment was increasing daily when the king, in the blind stupidity of 
his fear, forbade all further public meetings. But the people assem- 
bled nevertheless. Then the military were called out. A slight 
collision occurred ; there was just one attempt to erect barricades, and 
then the people disbanded. 

Frederick William again grew sanguine. Promises which could 
be made with very great facility—as his own and his father’s 
experience showed—might allay the discontent. So then came the 
old Landstag promise. It should be convoked, he said, and soon—on 
the twenty-fifth of the month. But that was a fortnight off, and the 
people were now too impatient to wait one day. Then Frederick 
spoke of a congress which should determine the new constitution. A 
congress! The people thought with bitterness and rage of the days 
of Vienna and Carlsbad. 

The streets were now full of disturbances, and the baser elements 
of every revolution time, thieves and noisy disturbers of the peace, 
were not wanting. The king had an excuse for summoning many 
regiments to Berlin, and for planting cannon round his palace. ‘I 
have called in my troops,’ he said, ‘to protect property. I will have 
a free people, but the princes, too, must be free; and in saying this I 
mean no hollow phrases.’ 

The desire that now lay nearest to men’s hearts was the accept- 
ance by the king of the petition of the Rhinelanders. The excitement 
reached its climax on March 18, On that day a large crowd of people 
went to the palace to hear whether the petition was to be granted 
or not. Their temper showed that a refusal might lead to dangerous 
results. The news was not long coming. A herald appeared and 
announced that his Majesty had been pleased to grant the petition. 

The king now appeared on the balcony and was greeted with 
much cheering. But new demands were urged ; the present ministry 
was to be dismissed, for its head, Bodelschwing, was known to be the 
instrument of despotism. The clamour was great, and both the king 
and Bodelschwing were terrified. Arnim, a well-known liberal, was 
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now sent on the part of the king to go with certain propositions to 
the leaders of the populace, and to request them to disband. 

While the parley was still proceeding, two shots were fired from 
the direction of the palace. Who fired them was never known. The 
people believed that the king had played the traitor, and given the 
command to fire under cover of a parley. Desperate as the excite- 
ment was, all might still have been well; but* the royal guards 
imagined that the shots were a signal to them to charge, and they 
charged the people at the point of the bayonet. 

The crowd dissolved in wild confusion. All seemed lost. The 
sickness of deferred hope changed now to the madness of despair. 

Nor could despair have shown itself more pitifully. Tearing the 
stones from the streets and the shutters from the houses, seizing any- 
thing indeed that came to hand, the people built up barricades. No 
one thought of the morrow. Let them be safe at least for to-night 
from the treacherous cruelty of the king. 

All through that night the fighting continued. From the irregular 
surface of the barricades men fought with desperate rage against their 
countrymen and kinsfolk. Sanguine commands had been issued to 
the officers: they were to be masters of the city by five o’clock the 
next morning. And often it seemed indeed as though the soldiers 
must gain the victory; the defenders of the barricades thought 
repeatedly that all was over. But time after time the attacks of the 
military were repulsed. Sometimes the defenders would leap down 
from the barricades and fight hand to hand with the leaders of the 
assaulting party. At other times men, women, and children would 
hurl from the roofs a rain of stones upon the soldiers. 

On the morning of the nineteenth the barricades were still de- 
fended; the soldiers were failing, but the patriots were as strong 
as ever. They knew now that victory was theirs. Forty thousand 
trained soldiers had been kept at bay by the devoted unselfishness 
and enthusiasm of the toilers for liberty. It was useless for the 
officers of the king to beseech the people to break down the barri- 
cades; it was useless for him to make, in a new proclamation to 
his ‘ Dear Berliners,’ fresh vague promise of ‘fatherly affection.’ A 
thousand voices were cursing tyranny : new songs of liberty resounded 
now instead of hymns of praise to infamous princes. One poem, taking 
for its theme the old national colours, proclaimed that gold meant 
the blessing of freedom, red the blood that was shed for it, and black 
the warning to those who still opposed its progress. The ‘ German 
Marseillaise’ saluted the princes of Germany with a grim parody :— 

‘ Tyrants of Germany, desecrated be your name—your kingdom 
turn to a republic. May your will never be done on earth. Pay 
us our debts as we have hitherto paid what we owe you 
yours is neither right, nor might, nor glory ; so away with you for 
ever. Amen.’ 
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A song addressed to the people bade them :— 


Stand firm and fast, nor slave nor lord ; 
United bands of faithful brothers be ; 
Stand firm and fast; defend of one accord 
~ Your holy rights, and be for ever free. 
And to all princes shall you tell this word, 
A people that has shed its own life's blood 
To gain the crown of freedom by the sword, 
That people reigns now by the grace of God. 


Every one felt that for the present at least the cause of absolutism 
was at an end. The ministry with which it had been associated 
resigned, and the new ministry consisted of men who had all declared 
themselves on the side of constitutional government. Further orders 
were issued to the troops to leave Berlin forthwith. In the fulfilment 
of this command the people seemed to taste.the first-fruits of their 
victory. 

Others were to follow. The prison doors were thrown open and 
the political offenders were released. The king issued an order 
bidding the people to be armed; he could rely, he said, on their 
protection. This was the dearest assurance the people could have 
that their cause had been righteous, and that the power was now in 
their own hands. But the king was forced to a still more direct 
acknowledgment that he had sinned heavily against them. 

The bodies of those who had fallen were brought to the palace on 
biers covered with flowers. A crowd stood before the windows, and 
summoned the king to come forth. He dared not now disobey, and he 
came with the queen to the balcony. It was not yet enough; he 
must come from the palace into their midst. Both king and queen 
wept bitterly as they stood by the crowd a moment afterwards in the 
very presence of the dead who had fallen in the terrible night. ‘ Take 
off your hat,’ said a voice; and the king obeyed. Then the flowers 
were torn from the biers, and one saw the fresh and bleeding wounds. 
‘This is your work, said a voice from the crowd, and the rest 
echoed the cry. The king trembled ; the queen had fainted. 

The aim of the chief leaders of the revolution was, as we have 
seen, the unification of Germany and the establishment of a German 
parliament. After various committees had sat to arrange the manner 
of meeting and election, the new parliament of the German Empire 
met at Frankfort in a church which was decked out to look as like 
as possible to a Senate-house. The Emperor’s crown had been offered 
to Frederick William in the name of twenty-eight of the states of 
Germany. But he felt that his position was too insecure in his own 
capital to enable him to run the risks attending the assumption of 
new dignities, nor would he be Emperor of Germany while Germany 
included Austria. Had Prussia then become mistress of Germany, 
the unity of the Empire might possibly have been accomplished. For 
VoL. V.—No. 24. T 
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a time the Germans. tried to satisfy themselves with a shadowy sem- 
blance of their hearts’ desire: Germany was, at all events, to be con- 
sidered as a unit, and the administration of the imaginary state was 
given with all solemnity to John, the Archduke of Austria. 

The Archduke John was a striking personage. He was now 
nearly seventy years old, but still vigorous and resolute. His personal 
popularity was very great: the valleys of the Tyrol resounded and 
still resound with songs which the peasants sang of the good Duke 
John, endeared to the people because he was estranged by his mar- 
riage with a bowrgeoise, from his brother, the Emperor ; and secondly 
because he was well known to be the personal enemy of Metternich. 
‘The Archduke John must fill this post,’ said one of the liberals 

_ when the choice of an administrator was being discussed, ‘ not because 
of his royal birth, but in spite of it.’ An anonymous political writer 
spoke of the hope and the fear that filled men’s minds while the 
experiment of unity was being tried. ‘ We are half afraid,’ he wrote, 
‘that the time has not yet come. Prussia, or rather the coryphées of 
her administration, may coquet with German unity—but the German 
is not as yet at one with his brother German. We shall soon learn 
that we ought to have ridded ourselves for ever of our idols.’ 

Soon indeed was the dream to pass away. While Prussia was 
loudly contemning the decrees of the so-called Parliament, she was 
by force of arms asserting the supremacy of her power. By vigorous 
marches and merciless chastisement she quashed, in one part of Ger- 
many after another, every democratic rising. She played with arms 
the game that Metternich had played of old by his counsels. That is 
to say, she taught sovereigns everywhere to set at defiance the consti- 
tutional demands of their people. Great was the terror that attached 
to the name of the Prussian army—who could think of the poor 
Reichsverweser John, who had no troops and no executive, as other 
than as a person bearing a courtesy title? Abroad his ministers were 
received with scant civility—who could show deference to the repre- 
sentatives not of a nation, but merely of a Utopian scheme ? 

Thus the aim of the liberals failed. Unity was impossible, and 
they themselves, with their foolish differences on points of technical 
detail, soon brought the Parliament into disrepute. It was bidden 
to move from place to place, and the Rump that remained of it at 
last was ignominiously expelled from its sitting. So ended the reign 
of the poor Archduke, a veritable John Lackland, and with his fall the 
hopes of unity were shattered, one could not say for how long a time. 

The democratic uprisings continued through Germany for about 
a year, but after March they were in every instance unsuccessful. 
The army was aristocratic in sympathies, and found keen pleasure 
in opposing the discontented masses; and the people soon listened 
to the voices which urged them with seeming unselfishness to submit 
to the old order of things, so that discord being removed from the 
gates, trade and pleasure might flourish as before. General Wrangel 
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in September, 1848, standing with his army before the gates of 
Berlin, which was again in the hands of the democratic party, spoke 
first with fierce threats of the sharp bayonets of his soldiery, and 
then too of the folly of desiring to maintain a struggle, the continu- 
ance of which implied material discomfort. Would you not rather 
Cesar rule again, that you should live as you did of old on the fat of the 
land, than that Czsar should be opposed, and beggary reside within your 
gates? It iscurious to note that Wrangel made this appeal, and that 
it found ready listeners among the Prussian people. The same appeal, 
we shall find, could be made later for a very different issue. 

In a very short time ‘ Reaction’ asserted the supremacy of her 
strength all over Germany. The well-known utterance of the king, 
‘Soldiers are the only weapons against democrats,’ was felt to be no 
idle threat, and Germany was too indolent, too disunited, and too 
timid to venture upon a second revolution. From the years 1849 to 
1866 the history of Germany is briefly the history of the rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia, and the establishment and organisation 
of a tyranny rarely equalled in modern times. 

To recount the history of the period between 1849 and 1866 

would chiefly be to repeat in other words what we have had before 
‘to say of the period between 1820 and 1831. In some ways the 
old tyranny was less complete than the new one. Domiciliary 
visits were now attempted with a frequency and unreasonableness 
which were indeed original of their kind. To have been seen 
speaking to anyone who had taken part in the Barricade day was 
enough to ensure a visit from the police, and to give them ample 
excuse for dragging a man off to prison. 

On one occasion a man against whom there was no shadow of 
suspicion of having been concerned in any political undertaking was 
reading Shakespeare in his own house with a party of friends. The 
police broke in, took the name of every person present, confiscated 
the volumes of Shakespeare in their hands, and then marched the 
host off to prison. Having kept him there for some hours, he was 
dismissed again, without ever learning why he had been arrested, and 
of course with no kind of redress. 

But the bitterest persecution was reserved for those persons who, 
sickening of the unreasoning orthodoxy which the State was thrusting 
upon every church, every university, and every school, had established 
a so-called Free congregation. Once some members of this congre- 
gation, chiefly ladies, were listening to an open-air concert in a public 
garden at Berlin, when a body of police approached and arrested the 
whole company, taking them to prison and detaining them for some 
hours on no conceivable pretext. Another time the Sacristan of the 
congregation was arrested in his own house, dragged to prison in his 
night-shirt through drizzling rain, kept there all night, and only re- 
leased late next day without redress and without explanation. 
tT 2 
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This régime continued, as we have said, for eighteen years 
(1848-1866). In 1863 the decrees of the Parliament went utterly 
unheeded, and the taxation of the State was apportioned to uses alto- 
gether different from those for which it had been voted. In that 
same year the liberty of the press was again almost destroyed, despite 
the powerful protest of Jacoby, who published side by side, without a 
word of comment, the oath of the new king on his coronation and 
these his new ordinances which were the expression of the violation 
of that oath. In the next year the tyranny showed itself in a new 
form. The civic officers who had been appointed by the corporations 
of the various towns, being distasteful to the Government, were 
removed from their posts, and their posts were filled with creatures 
of the all-reaching despotism. 

When Germany in 1866 came nearer to unity, the government 
was relaxed, and an approach was made to constitutionalism. Since 
then progress has been made, but progress of so interrupted a nature 
that it is difficult to say what may be its real import. Ministers are still 
virtually irresponsible, and there is scant or rather no liberty of speech. 
At the recent elections some candidate was declaiming against the mili- 
tary system, which he declared was the ruin of all the real prosperity 
of the Vaterland. He was cut short by an official, who asserted that 
such remarks were treasonable (Staatsbeleidigung) and could not be 
allowed. The Government, in fact, is so strong that it has been able 
to array itself for pastime in the garb of liberty. The press has been 
made free because it can at any moment be again enslaved ; the form 
of a constitutional government has been granted because its decisions 
can be controlled or even disregarded by the Executive. 

But two mighty powers exist before which the German Govern- 
ment may well tremble. One is the Ultramontane party, which 
recognises in Prince Bismarck its bitterest enemy, and the other is 
the Socialist party, with which he can now afford to coquet no longer. 

As early as the year 1847 a political annual declared that a 
thick darkness covered the horizon—‘ the black cloud is the Social 
question : the solution may possibly be near at hand.’ A variety of 
causes had conspired to make social difficulties very keenly felt. 
Taxes were heavy, and the disunion of Germany had made prices 
high. Machines of all kinds were multiplying, and by their intro- 
duction the hand-labourer was gradually driven from the market. 

Berlin and Vienna in 1848 saw the labouring classes in a most 
pitiable condition. Famine in many parts of Germany had com- 
pleted the tale of their misery; there was no work and no bread. 
The Prussian Government tried for a short time to keep the men 
thrown out of work in employment by giving them entirely useless 
work—namely, the erection of large purposeless wooden buildings in 
the neighbourhood of Berlin. But when the workmen discovered 
that no one cared whether the work was done or not, they returned 
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to their state of idleness, took the wages for the labour they did not 
do, and added to their income in many cases by nocturnal theft. 

The excitement of the Revolution of 1848 gave great opportunities 
for the display of the new discontent. Blending with the political 
movement was a distinctly social movement; one month after the 
barricade day in Berlin it was said that the contest of the future was 
not between rulers and ruled, but between capital and labour. There 
were voices sounding from the distance which spoke in no doubtful 
tones. William Marr, who agitated in Switzerland, founded many clubs 
which disseminated into Germany numberless pamphlets advocating 
Socialism and declaiming bitterly against religion. How Marr 
hoped to work upon the masses may best be gathered from a brief 

quotation. ‘I lay awake,’ he says, ‘and pondered. I pondered over 
this—what lever was there by which one could move the working 
classes. I found it at last, and when I beheld it, a shudder ran over 
me. For the name of that lever is Despair.’ 

This was, in fact, the tone which the Socialist party in Germany 
adopted from their first beginnings to the present time. They 
portrayed to the labouring classes their own misery. They held up 
tothem in glaring contrast the prosperity of the rich—not only of 
the nobles, but of all capitalists. They insisted that the whole organ- 
isation of the State and of society aimed only at benefiting these, 
and crushing still further the interests of the wage-getting. They 
inveighed against the military system, which rendered the burdens of 
the poor still harder to endure. They showed very plainly how 
foreign conquest would in no single instance result in anything but 
the deeper misery not only of the conquered, but also of the 
conquerors. 

And this was not all. Despair, as the Socialists preached it, struck 
a note of still more bitter agony. It besought its hearers to listen 
not to those who spoke to it of that consolation which might come 
from unseen spiritual sources. Let them not believe that in a future 
life there should be recompense for those who had borne here 
patiently and virtuously the heavy burden of the poor. Let them 
not believe such fortune awaited them, for the soul was mortal even 
as the body, and the hereafter was but an old wives’ tale. Let them 
not believe that a Divine Providence controlled, with wise hand and 
to a beneficent end, the tangled skein of human woe. Let them pay 
no heed to those who told them of this unseen Power—a lie that 
had cajoled men in the past, but one that should deceive them now 
no more. Let them know the truth and face it as best they could: 

—There is no Immortality, and there is no God. 

This creed of despair was easy to understand, and it soon found 
eager listeners. The Socialist plan was unfolded with greater difficulty ; 
and the masses, who form the bulk of the party, are of courge unable 
to comprehend at all definitely what are the real aims of their leaders, 
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nor are those leaders too eager to define them. These aims are: the 
reduction of the army; free education and free justice, in the widest 
sense of the word; the abolition of a State religion ; and finally, the 
State possession of all capital. This possession would entail the doling 
out of work to chosen agents, and their payment according to the 
value set by certain State-appointed judges on their services. It would 
imply, of course, the abolition of testamentary power on the part of 
the individual, and the complete abolition of all existing modes of 
inheritance. The Socialist Utopia is, in fact, briefly a despotic 
Communism. There have been also among the Socialists many who 
desire no wider reform than a carefully-graduated income-tax ; but 
these are scarcely to be accounted as genuine Socialists. But such 
complex notions are, as we said, naturally not understood by the many, 
They read in Socialism an assertion of the rights of labour against 
capital; and they hope that by some means, the nature of which 
they do not comprehend, the existing relations of employer and 
employed will be suddenly overturned, and that the serfs of to-day 
may be the dictators of to-morrow. 

From the earliest movement of the Socialists the Government 
endeavoured to the utmost to make its leaders their own instruments, 
In 1847 a Socialist still living was asked by the Government to write 
communistic articles for a popular journal, but declined to do s0 
under such auspices. Similar overtures, though often repulsed, were 
never discontinued, and it is not more than ten years—if indeed so 
much—since the Government which Prince Bismarck controls or 
constitutes was paying, with the enormous secret service money of 
Prussia, for the maintenance of journals advocating identically the 
same doctrines in which he now reads direct incitements to disobey 
the mandates of the Supreme Being. Without such support, given 
lavishly and with ill-kept secrecy, the wild writings of Schweitzer 
could never have been set afloat, and hundreds of other communistic 
outpourings would have died unnoticed before a still uncertain public. 
But Prince Bismarck, with splendid cunning, saw from afar the ine- 
vitable outcome. He saw that if the poorest and most uneducated 
classes had Socialist literature thrust continually upon them, they 
would in time grow desperate in their rage against all that capitalist 
class whom they were taught to regard as luxurious spendthrifts, en- 
joying the pleasant idleness made possible by the ceaseless unre- 
quited labour of the poor. That rage would soon be the terror of 
the classes immediately above the poorest of the smaller capitalists, 
the great middle-class population. And not of these only. It would 
clearly be easy to persuade a vast majority of the whole population 
that a terrible revolution was inevitably brewing; that they who 
declaimed against the capitalists were bandits who meant to plunder 
everyone possessed of worldly goods at all. Then there would arise 
a cry for help against the new Red Terror, and in the general scare, 
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who could refuse the Government all support to kill the grim ap- 
parition threatening every peaceful home? Who could complain of 
reaction or of tyranny if he saw security from the immediate peril ? 
Events went just as Prince Bismarck had foreseen: the people be- 
lieved in the portrait he gave of the monster his own hands had helped 























te to shape, and even the so-called Liberal party gave him support in his 
t of efforts to kill the thing he had once so providently called _into lite. 
28 of The two great apostles of Socialism in Germany have been men 
otic of very different type. Ferdinand Lassalle was a savant who became 
who a politician: Carl Marx has changed from politician to savant. 
but Lassalle, intensely German, aimed at fostering the spirit of nation- 
uch ality: Marx, a cosmopolitan, seeks to destroy it. 
ny, Lassalle was brought by his studies in law to consider the present 
inst institutions relating to property. These seemed to him nothing 
ich more than anachronisms—conditions natural only to a state of society 
ind which has now passed away. Socialism he held to be the only pos- 
lay sible remedy for the evils that separated the different classes of the 
community. Lassalle, unlike most economists, was at first, properly 
nt speaking, neither politician nor philanthropist. He had no desire to 
te, lead an agitation, and would perhaps have preferred abstaining 
ite altogether from taking any practical part in politics. In 1862, how- 
8 ever, when all the leaders of the advanced liberal or Fortschritt 
re party had refused to preside at a proposed Labourers’ Congress, the 
50 post was offered to Lassalle and accepted by him. It was then that 
or he first made use of the afterwards famous phrase in which he 





denounced the iron wage-law which denied to the labourer the 








of 

e smallest increment over starvation-wages, whatever the profits of 
y the capitalist. In 1863 Lassalle founded his ‘ Universal Union of 
1 German labourers,’ the aim of which was as much political as 
r economic—the object their members professed being the attainment 
, of universal suffrage. The success of the Union was at first exceed- 





ingly limited. The members numbered, in fact, only about 4,000 in 
all when Lassalle died in a duel one year after the foundation of the 
Union. 

The brilliance of Lassalle’s personal qualities attracted great atten- 
tion to all that he said or did. He was a man of almost universal 
information: he said of himself with pardonable vanity, ‘I have all 
the culture of my century;’ he had indeed been nicknamed the 
Encyclopaedia ; and, besides exceptional power of conversation, he 
had a rare personal charm. ‘I can’t help liking you,’ Heine said to 
him once, and Prince Bismarck probably felt the same at the inter- 
view between the two which has now become famous. There was 
further a romance about his history : his relationship to the Countess 
of Hatzfelt was poetic and chivalrous, and friends and foes were 
touched alike by the pathetic love-story which ended in the death 
of Lassalle. 
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Marx is a man of very different stamp and the alliance between 
him and Lassalle was short. He desires also that the State should 
become possessed of all capital; but in his Utopia there is no indi- 
viduality of nations, no Vaterland and consequently no patriotism, 
Marx was editor of a newspaper at Cologne, in 1848, and then 
already inveighed against capital; but the first part of his great 
work ‘Das Capital’ was not published till twenty years later. In 
knowledge of the facts of political economy no one is said ever to 
have approached him. ‘ Das Capital’ has been translated into most 
European languages, and is still the oracle of the Socialist party. 
Living in England Marx has only indirectly influenced German 
politics, but he has probably accomplished his ends as he would 
most desire to accomplish them. Without himself sounding the war- 
trumpet he declares that peace cannot endure much longer: he is 
not a revolutionary, though he, like many others, clearly foresees the 
inevitable revolution. 

The vagueness of the Socialist programme, and the fact that de- 
claiming against the powers and things that are remains always its 
most conspicuous element, contributed to making Socialism the flag 
around which all discontent most naturally rallied. The Socialist 
organisation in Germany, commenced as we have seen in the year 
1863: its recruits were gathered from all classes—malcontents in 
matters religious, social, and political. In the years between 1866 
and 1870, when the new yoke of Prussia was pressing more or less 
heavily on the provinces she had absorbed, and on the monarchies she 
had subordinated to herself, men in all parts of Germany allied them- 
selves to the Socialists, not indeed adopting their doctrines, but glad 
to assert themselves on the side of so loud-voiced an Opposition. 
Thus Bebel, who is now one of the most conspicuous of the Socialist 
leaders, at first distinctly disclaimed any advocacy of the Socialist 
teaching, professing himself anti-Prussian and nothing more. In 
1870 the triumphs over France made men forget the Prussian mis- 
government at home. In the feverish war-cry. and in the terror that 
the beloved Rhine-territory might again be conquered by the old 
enemy, the voices that had complained against despotism were all 
silenced, and in the pans that greeted the long recurrence of 
splendid victories the tones of discontent were heard no more. A 
vista of glad years of perfect contentment and serene happiness spread 
out before the hero-Emperor as all Germany bowed in adoration 
before him at Versailles. Two and twenty years before he had been 
forced to flee from the rage of the people, who knew that he was the 
opponent of all constitutionalism and hated him as they had hated 
Metternich. But no one seemed to recognise the detested Crown- 
prince in the laurel-crowned and beloved Emperor. 

The German people were indeed intoxicated with the poison called 
of old the lust for conquest, and now thrust upon us under the name 
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of Imperialism. When Bebel and Liebknecht protested against the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, they were condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment and the voa populi expressed its loud approval of the 
sentence. 

Soon, however, the scene grew very different. The enormous indem- 
nity demanded of France, and paid by her with but little effort, raised 
through all Germany hopes of an unexampled material prosperity. 
Speculators embarked on every variety of commercial enterprise, and 
the whole people engaged in gigantic investments, which were to yield 
that high interest which is the natural concomitant of bad security. 

The crash came, and a commercial crisis of terrible magnitude 
showed the Germans continually the nakedness of the land. They 
learnt, now that it was too late, the lesson that comes home to them 
more and more forcibly every day.. They learnt that their army had 
indeed wrestled well, but that it had like Orlando overthrown more 
than its enemies. France is rich and fertile, and can better bear 
the stress of the enormous army that she is preparing probably for 
the day of recompense. Germany dare not disarm, if she would 
maintain her conquests, although she knows too well how the peaceful 
arts, trade, and manufacture are all languishing within her gates, as 
the military giant is glorying in his strength. 

Then the weird voice rang forth loud again. See, said the 
Socialists, to what your army, and your government, and your 
artificial institutions have brought you. Is it not true that things 
are so hopelessly wrong that nothing but a complete reconstruction 
of society can save you from ruin and misery? The vague oracle 
now found thousands of eager listeners, and the Socialist party 
became a vast power over all Germany. 

The Government had for some time determined to quash the 
movement with the usual prohibitory and repressive means that have 
invariably succeeded admirably for a short time, and failed igno- 
miniously in the end. The bill which before these pages are printed ¢ 
will no doubt be the law of the land, creates anew the organisation 
which Metternich used to crush the expression of written and 
spoken opinion. It must not be imagined that the bill is generally 
unpopular. The large majority of the people are probably in 
favour of it: they are terrified at the teaching of Socialism: they 
read in the acceptance of its doctrines the uprooting of families, 
continual anarchy, and the destruction of religion. To avoid such 
terrors they hold all measures are just, and they are short-sighted 
enough to believe that the bill will really accomplish permanently 
the ends at which it aims. 

The well-wishers of Germany could indeed desire that the 
opposition to the existing despotism had come from other sources 
and in other ways. But: Socialism may end in something better, 
‘ These words were written early in October 1878. 
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and at present it may be a desperate remedy for a desperate evil, 
Kileist-Retzow, one of the Conservative deputies, quoted in the recent 
debates the following incident, which did no doubt really take place, 
A little boy was taught at school by a clergyman, that. all the 
Obrigkeit (that is to say, every agent of the Government, ministers, 
judges, policemen, schoolmasters, &c.) were appointed by God. The 
little boy burst out laughing, and answered, ‘ But I have read in the 
Vorwdrts that there is no God.’ The Conservative deputy might 
indeed be grieved that atheist doctrines should be so widely dissemi- 
nated and so eagerly accepted, but the Government which has delibe- 
rately taught its subjects that God is the unreasoning ally of a foolish 
despotism, has no one but itself to thank, when men arise and deny 
that God exists at all. 

Since the preceding paragraph was written, the bill against the 
Socialists has become law. The party which calls itself the National 
Liberal party joined its strength to that of the Government in sup- 
port of one of the most reactionary measures ever framed in the 
present century. Sheltering themselves under the same plea as that 
which the Government adopted, the National Liberals declared the 
bill to be a necessity to still the fears of the populace, and to ensure 
the public safety. They believe, or profess to believe, that forbidding 
the written or spoken utterances of certain opinions will silence all 
objectors to the tyranny which called those very opinions into being. 
‘Thus far their hopes have not been in any way disappointed. Ger- 
many has submitted mostly in silence, and even with much approval, 
to the renewal of a despotism much like that thrust upon her sixty years 
before. But the Berliner Freie Presse, in its swan-song on the day of 
its suppression, declared that the Reichstag at Berlin had excelled the 
Conference of Carlsbad, that Eulenberg surpassed Hassenpflug, and 
Bismarck Metternich in triumphs over prostrate freedom. 

All over Germany newspapers, books, and pamphlets have been 
seized by the omnipotent censorship. A history of the Commune in 
Paris, and an account of the Plebeian discontent in Ancient Rome, 
have been included among the long list of several hundred writings 
which are supposed to aim at ‘ overturning the existing conditions of 
society.’ Workmen’s associations have been forced to dissolve when 
anything savouring at all of socialism was found in their composition, 
and public meetings of every kind have been most diligently watched 
and instantly stopped when any sentiments were uttered at all at 
variance with the opinions of the Government. Till now all has 
been submission: no voice has yet been raised to inveigh against 

‘this almost inconceivable tyranny. 

It was curious to listen to the debates in the Reichstag while the 
anti-Socialist bill was before the assembly. Of the ultimate triumph 
of the Government there was, of course, no doubt; but the opponents 
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of the measure, and indeed all right-feeling men, must have felt 
satisfaction that the Socialists had the opportunity of stating their 
ease not only to the other deputies, but through the press to all 
Germany. Prince Bismarck was rarely present—as far as I know 
twice only. On the first occasion he insisted on the necessity of the 
pill; on the last occasion, when the bill had become law, he thanked 
the House for having so readily supported him, but averred that it 
would be necessary to extend its length of action. The extreme Left 
gave vent to an ironical ‘ Hear, hear ;’ for they knew how little the 
Chancellor cared for the decision of the Parliament—that decision 
having carefully limited the period for which the Act was to be in 
force. Yet even then no one conceived how firmly Prince Bismarck 
had determined to quash altogether the power of his Parliaments. 

There had been much to ruffle him. It was disagreeable enough 
when Windthorst protested against the uses to which the enormous 
wealth of the annexed dominions of Hanover had been applied by 
Prussia, when he inveighed against the Government which had 
employed those funds for infamous and shameless corruption. It was 
disagreeable too when Liebknecht related how time after time the 
Government had tried to press Socialists into their service by means 
of threats and bribes. These charges were unpleasant ones, for there 
was no answer to them, and the newspapers, which could have 
ventured on no such comments of their own, in reporting these 
debates of the Imperial Reichstag were reporting to all Germany the 
vileness of her rulers. 

This, too, must be prohibited. Accordingly the Chancellor has 
devised a bill by which he who says in the Reichstag anything which 
may be adjudged derogatory to the Government may be punished, 
expelled from the assembly, and disqualified from ever sitting there 
again. Further, any newspaper which reports such offensive utter- 
ances is to be silenced or prohibited as Censorship shall see fit. 
Thus is Representative Government, which, as we have seen, Germany 
has been passionately demanding for more than sixty years, to be 
reduced to a meaningless farce, and the press is to be humiliated as 
it was humiliated when reaction reached the highest pinnacle of its 
glory after the Decrees of Carlsbad. 

The suppression of written and spoken opinion has not been all. 
The Anti-Socialist Act gave the Government permission to put any 
town into a ‘ Lesser State of Siege’ whenever it seemed expedient so 
todo. Just before the recent entry of the Emperor a rumour was 
circulated that the Government intended to take advantage of this 
clause, which gave them the singular power of exiling, unheard, 
whomsoever they pleased. But it seemed too absurd to be true: 
many of the National Liberals laughed at the suggestion. When 
Berlin was gay with flags, and all the civic officers were enjoining the 
devoted people to welcome with merry greeting the return of their 
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regard the capital as a hotbed of angry discontent ? 

It seemed impossible, men said as much at least, and yet it was 
true enough. Men and women, ‘ whose opinions were such as were 
likely to disturb the public peace, were driven from the town at two 
days’ notice. And not in Berlin only, but in all Germany, were such 
tactics pursued ; at the time I write (January 14, 1879) sixty-two 
persons have been already expelled from their homes. Many of the 
exiles lost by the edict all means of livelihood, and arrived, sup- 
ported on such means as the benevolence of their friends could give 
them, in countries where thought is free, and all opinions are allowed 
expression. Here they will live to feel that bitterest Hevmweh, the 
knowledge of their fatherland’s infinite degradation. 

Our chapter closes, then, with the inauguration of a new tyranny. 
The history of liberty in Germany, as far as we have followed it, has 
indeed been a very chequered one—chiefly a chronicle of failure. 
It is a story that must seem dull and profitless to those who can 
sympathise only with success already attained. But by the nobler 
and more far-seeing natures there may here, too, be discerned events 
which may lead to great thoughts, even as great thoughts begot 
them. Nor let anyone think that the future of the story, distant 
though it may be, is not most surely forthcoming. What Borne 

wrote forty years ago has not yet been fulfilled, but it remains a 
world-truth :—*The French Revolution will presently be translated 
into every country of Europe.’® 


Lronarp A. MONTEFIORE. 
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THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 





‘We do not know that any one of the bodies denominated elementary is abso- 
lutely indecomposable.’-— Darron. 











I navE recently announced to the Royal Society that, reasoning from 
the phenomena presented to us in the spectroscope when known 
compounds are decomposed, I have obtained evidence that the so- 
called elementary bodies are in reality compound ones. 

Although the announcement took this form, which was as sober 
and as unsensational as I could make it, the interest taken in 
science now-a-days by the general public is so great, that it is apt to 
travel beyond the record, and as newspaper editors are not content to 
wait for what the experimentalist himself has to say, they are often 
at the mercy of those who, perhaps more from a sanguine temperament 
than anything else, are prepared to provide columns filled with state- 
ments wide of the mark. Nor is this all : if there be a practical side to 
the work, some ‘application of science’ is brought to the front, and 
the worker’s own view of his labour is twisted out of all truth. 

This has happened in my case. The idea of simplifying the 
elements is connected with the philosopher’s stone ; the use of the 
philosopher’s stone was to transmute metals; therefore I have been 
supposed to be ‘ transmuting’ metals; and imaginations have been so 
active in this direction that I am not sure that when my paper was 
eventually read at the Royal Society, many were not disappointed 
that I did not incontinently then and there ‘transmute’ a ton of 
lead into a ton of gold. 

It is in consequence of this general misapprehension of the nature 
of my work, that I the more willingly meet the wishes of the Editor 
that I should say something about it in the Nineteenth Century. 
The paper itself I need not reproduce, as it has appeared in extenso 
in Nature, but there are many points touching both the origin of 
the views I have advanced and the work which has led up to them, 
on which I am glad of the opportunity of addressing a wider public. 






























I. 


It is now upwards of ten years since I began a series of observa- 
tions having for their object the determination of the chemical 
constitution of the atmosphere of the sun. The work done, so far ag 
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the number of elementary substances found to exist in it, I summed 
up in an article printed in the last July number of this Review, 
but the ten years’ work had opened up a great number of problems 
above and beyond the question of the number of elements which 
exist in the solar atmosphere, because we were dealing with elements 
under conditions which it is impossible to represent and experiment 
on here. 

In the first place, the temperature of the sun is beyond all defi- 
nition ; secondly, the vapours are not confined ; and thirdly, there is 
an enormous number of them all mixed together, and free, as it were, 
to find their own level. Nor is this all. Astronomers have not only 
determined that the sun is a star, and have approximately fixed his 
place in nature as regards size and brilliancy, but they have com- 
pared the spectrum of this star, this sun of ours, with those of the 
other bodies which people space, and have thus begun to lay the 
foundations of a science which we may christen Comparative Stellar 
Chemistry. Dealing with the knowledge already acquired along this 
line, we may say roughly that there are four genera of stars recog- 
nisable by their spectra. 

We have first the brightest and presumably hottest stars, and of 
these the spectrum is marvellously simple—so simple, in fact, that 
we say their atmospheres consist in the main of only two substances 
—a statement founded on the observation that the lines in the 
spectra are matched by lines which we see in the spectra of hydrogen 
and calcium ; there are traces of magnesium, and perhaps of sodium 
too, but the faintness of the indication of these two latter substances 
only intensifies the unmistakeable development of the phenomena by 
which the existence of the former is indicated. 

So much, then, for the first class: now for the second. In this 
we find our sun. In the spectra of stars of this class, the indications of 
hydrogen are distinctly enfeebled, the evidences by which the existence 
of calcium has been traced in stars of the first class are increased in 
intensity, and, accompanying these changes, we find all simplicity 
vanished from the spectrum. The sodium and magnesium indications 
have increased, and a spectrum in which the lines obviously visible 
may be counted on the fingers is replaced by one of terrific com- 
plexity. 

The complexity which we meet with in passing from the first class 
to the second is one brought about by the addition of the lines 
produced by bodies of chemical substances of moderate atomic weight. 
The additional complexity observed when we pass from the second 
stage to the third is brought about by the addition of lines due in 
the main to bodies of higher atomic weight. And—this isa point of 
the highest importance—at the third stage the hydrogen, which 
existed in such abundance in stars of the first class, has now entirely 
disappeared. 
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In the last class of stars to which I have referred, the fourth, the 
lines have given place to fluted bands, at the same time that the light 
and colour of the star indicate that we have almost reached the 
stage of extinction. 

These facts have long been familiar to students of solar and stellar 
physics; indeed, in a letter written to M. Dumas, December 3, 1873, 
and printed in the Comptes Rendus, I thus summarised a memoir 
which has since appeared in the Philosophical Transactions :— 


Il semble que plus une étoile est chaude plus son spectre est simple, et que les 
éléments métalliques se font voir dans l’ordre de leurs poids atomiques.? 


Ainsi nous avons : 
1. Des étoiles trés-brillantes ot nous ne voyons que l’hydrogéne, en quantité 


énorme, et le magnésium ; 
2. Des étoiles plus froides, comme notre Soleil, oi nous trouvons : 


Hydrogéne + Magnésium + Sodium 
Hydrogéne + Magnésium + Sodium + Calcium + Fer, . . . ; 


dans ces étoiles, pas de metalloides ; 
3. Des étoiles plus froides encore, dans lesquelles tous les éléments métalliques 
sont assocrés, ou leurs lignes ne sont plus visibles, et ou nous n’avons que les 


spectres des métalloides et des composés. 
4, Plus une étoile est agée, plus Vhydrogéne libre disparait ; sur la terre, nous 


ne trouvons plus d’hydrogéne en liberté. 

Tl me semble que ces faits sont les preuves de plusieurs idées émises par vous. 
J’ai pensé que nous pouvions imaginer une ‘ dissociation céleste,’ qui continue le 
travail de nos fourneaux, et que le metalloides sont des composés qui sont dissociés 
par la température solaire, pendant que les éléments métalliques monatomiques, 
dont les poids atomiques sont les moindres, sont précisément ceux qui résistent méme 
4 la température des étoiles les plus chaudes, 


Before I proceed further, I should state that while observations of 
the sun have since shown that calcium should be introduced between 
hydrogen and magnesium for that luminary, Dr. Huggins’ photo- 
graphs have demonstrated the same fact for the stars, so that in the 
present state of our knowledge, independent of all hypotheses, the 
facts may be represented as follows :?— 


Hottest Stars ‘) H+Oa+Mg 
Sun ; . Lines of / H+Ca+Mg+Na+Fe 
Cooler Stars. (— — Mg+Na+Fe+Bi+Hg 
Fluted Spectra 
Coolest . Fluted bandsof — — — — — —4J of Metals and 


Metalloids. 


I have no hesitation in stating my opinion that in this line of 
facts we have the most important outcome of solar work during the 
last ten years, and if there were none others in support of them the 


? The old system of atomic weights was the one referred to. 
? Symbols are used here to save space. H=Hydrogen, Ca= Calcium, Mg= Mag. 
nesium, Na= Sodium, Fe=Iron, Bi= Bismuth, Hg = Mercury. 
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conclusion would still stare us in the face that the running down 
of temperature im a mass of matter which is eventually to form a 
star, is accompanied by a gradually increasing complexity of 
chemical forms. 

This then is the result of one branch of the inquiry, which has 
consisted in a careful chronicling of the spectroscopic phenomena 
presented to our study by the various stars. 

Experimentalists have observed the spectrum of hydrogen, of 
calcium and so forth in their laboratories, and have compared the 
bright lines visible in the spectra with the dark ones in the stars, 
and on this ground they have announced the discovery of calcium 
in the sun or of hydrogen in Sirius. 

In all this work they have taken for granted that in the spectrum 
thus produced in their laboratories, they have been dealing with the 
vibration of one specific thing, call it atom, molecule, or what you 
will; that the vibrations of these specific molecules have produced all 
the lines visible, which they have persistently seen and mapped in each 
instance. 


IT. 


It is at this point that my recent work comes in, and raises the 
question whether what has been thus taken for granted is really true. 
And now that the question is raised, the striking thing about it is 
that it was not asked long ago. 

One reason is this. Time out of mind—or, rather, ever since 
Nicolas Le Févre, who was sent over here by the French king at the 
request of our English one at the time the Royal Society was esta- 
blished, pointed out that chemistry was the art of separations as 
well as of transmutations—it has been recognised that with every 
increase of temperature, or dissociating power, bodies were separated 
from each other. In this way Priestley, from his ‘plomb rouge’ 
separated oxygen, and Davy from potass separated potassium ; and as 
a final result of the labour of generations of chemists, the millionfold 
chemical complexity of natural bodies in the three kingdoms of 
nature has been reduced by separations till only some sixty so- 
called elements are left. 

Now this magnificent simplification has been brought about by 
the employment of moderate temperatures—moderate, that is to say, 
in comparison with the transcendental dissociating energies of elec- 
tricity as employed in our modern voltaic arcs and electric sparks. 

But, in the observations made during the last thirty years on 
the spectra of bodies rendered incandescent by electricity, we have 
actually, though yet scarcely consciously, been employing these 
transcendental temperatures, and if it be that this higher grade of 
heat does what all other lower grades have done, then the spectrum 
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we have observed in each case is not the record of the vibrations of 
the particular substance which we have put into the are and with 
which we have imagined ourselves to be working alone, but of all the 
simpler substances produced by the short or long series of the 
‘separations ’ effected. 

The question, then, it will be seen, is an appeal to the law of 
continuity, nothing more and nothing less. Is a temperature higher 
than any yet applied to act in the same way as each higher tempera- 
ture, which has hitherto been applied, has done? Or is there to be 
some unexplained break in the uniformity of nature’s processes ? 

The definite reason for my asking the question at the present 
time has been this. The final reduction of four years’ work at a 
special branch of the subject to which I will refer presently, on the 
assumption that at the temperature of the electric are we do not get 
such ‘ simplifications,’ has landed me in the most hopeless confusion, 
and if I do not succeed in finding a higher law than that on which 
Ihave been working, my four years’ work, in this direction at all 
events, will have missed its aim. 


IIT. 


This and other reasons compel me to hold that the answer to the 
question put is, that these transcendental temperatures do dissociate, 
and that therefore what has hitherto been taken for granted is, in all 
probability, not true. But before I proceed to give the reasons for 
the faith that is in me, I must, at the risk of being both technical and 
tedious when I should wish to be neither, lead up to the understand- 
ing of the arguments I have used. 

IV. 

The spectroscope, however simple or complex it may be, is an 
instrument which allows us to observe the image of the slit through 
which the light enters it, in the most perfect manner. If the light 
contains rays of every wave length, then the images formed by each 
will be so close together that the spectrum will be continuous, that 
is, without break. If the light contains only certain wave lengths, 
then we shall get certain, and not all, of the possible images of the 
slit, and the spectrum will be discontinuous. 

Again, if we have an extremely complex light source, let us say a 
solid and a mixture of gases giving us light, and we allow the light 
to enter, so to speak, indiscriminately into the spectroscope, then in 
each part of the spectrum we shall get a summation—a complex 
record—of the light of the same wave length proceeding from all the 
different light waves. But if by means of a lens we form an image 
of the light-source, so that each particular part shall be impressed 
in its proper place on the slit plate, then in the spectrum the dif- 
ferent kinds of light will be sorted out. 

Vou. V.—No. 24. U 
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There is a simple experiment which shows clearly the different 
results obtained. If we observe the light of a candle with the 
spectroscope in the ordinary manner, that is by placing the candle in 
front of the slit at some little distance from it, we see a band of 
colour—a continuous spectrum—and in one particular part of the 
band we see a yellow line, and occasionally in the green and in the 
blue parts of the band other lines are observable. Now, if we throw 
an image of the candle on to the slit—the slit being horizontal and 
the image of the candle vertical—we then get three perfectly distinct 
spectra. We find that the interior of the candle, that is the blue 
part (best observed at the bottom of the candle), gives us one spectrum, 
the white part gives us another, while on the outside of the candle, 
so faint as to be almost invisible to the eye, there is a region which 
gives us a perfectly distinct spectrum with a line in the yellow. In 
this way there is no difficulty whatever in determining the co- 
existence of three light-sources, each with its proper spectrum, ia 
the light of a common candle. 

We see in a moment that much the same condition of affairs will 
be brought about, if, instead of using a candle, we use an electric 
are, in which the pure vapour of the substance which is being rendered 
incandescent fills the whole interval between the poles, the number 
of particles being smaller and the degree of incandescence being 
less intense at the sides of the arc. By an easily understood artifice 
we can throw an image of a horizontal arc on a vertical slit; the 
slit will give then the spectrum of a section of the are at right 
angles to its length. The vapour which exists furthest from the 
core of the are has a much more simple spectrum than that of the 
core of the arc itself. The spectrum of the core consists of a large 
number of lines, all of which die out until the part of it furthest 
from the centre gives but one line. 

In this way the spectrum of each substance furnishes us with 
long and short lines, the long lines being common to the more and 
the less intensely heated parts of the arc, and the short lines confined 
to the more heated ones only. This is the first step. 


 f 


It has been necessary to enter thus at length into the origin of 
the terms long and short lines, because almost all the subsequent 
work which need be referred to now has had for its object the inves- 
tigation of the phenomena presented by them under different con- 
ditions. The first results obtained were as follows :-— 

1. When a metallic vapour was subjected to admixture with 
another gas or vapour, or to reduced pressure, I found that its spec- 
trum became simplified by the abstraction of the shortest lines and 
by the thinning of many of the remaining ones. To obtain reduc- 
tion of pressure, the metals were enclosed in tubes in which a partial 
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yacuum was produced. Jn all these experiments it was found that 
the longest lines invariably remained most persistently.' 

2. When we use metals chemically combined with a metalloid— 
in other words, when we pass from a metal to one of its salts (I used 
chlorine)—only the longest lines of the metal remain. Their number 
is large in the case of elements of low atomic weight, and small 
in the case of elements of high atomic weight. 

3. When we use metals mechanically mixed, only the longest 
lines of the smallest constituent remain. On this point I must 
enlarge somewhat by referring to a series of experiments recorded 
in the Philosophical Transactions (1873). 

A quantity of the larger constituent, generally from five to ten 

mmes, was weighed out, the weighing being accurate to the frac- 
tio of a milligramme ; and the requisite quantity of the smaller 
constituent was calculated to give, when combined, a mixture of a 
definite percentage composition by weight (this being more easily 
obtainable than a percentage composition by volume). 

The quantities generally chosen were 10, 5, 1, and 0°1 per cent. 

In a few cases, with metals known to have very delicate spectral 
reactions, a mixture of 0°01 per cent. was prepared. 

Observations were then made of the spectrum of each specimen, 
and the result was recorded in maps in the following manner :— 
First, the pure spectrum of the smallest constituent was observed, 
and the lines laid down from Thalén’s map. 

The series thus mapped were as follows :— 


Tin+Cadmium percentages of Cadmium 10,5,1, 0:15 


Lead + Zinc - Zine 10,5,1, O-1 
Lead + Magnesium Pa Magnesium 10, 1, 0°1, 0°01 


The observations showed that the lines of the smallest constituent 
disappeared as the quantity got less. Although we had here the germs 
of a quantitative spectrum analysis, the germs only were present, 


1 In the case of zinc the effect of these circumstances was very marked, and 
they may be given as asample of the phenomena generally observed. When the 
pressure-gauge connected with a Sprengel pump stood at from 35 to 40 millimétres, 
the spectrum at the part observed was normal, except that the two lines 4924 and 
4911 (both of which, when the spectrum is observed under the normal pressure, are 
lines with thick wings) were considerably reduced in width. On the pump being 
started these lines rapidly decreased in length, as did the line at 4679,—4810 and 
4721 being almost unaffected; at last the two at 4924 and 4911 vanished, as did 
4679, and appeared only at intervals as spots on the poles, the two 4810 and 4721 
temaining little changed in length, though much in brilliancy. This experiment 
was repeated four times, and on each occasion the gauge was found to be almost at 
the same point, viz. :— 

lst observation, when the lines 4924 and 4911 were gone, the gauge 
stood at 30 millimétres. 
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because, from the existence of several ‘critical points,’ and great 
variations due to other causes, the results obtained were not constant, 

In a subsequent research on the gold-copper alloys used in the 
coinage, Mr. Roberts, the Chemist of the Mint, and myself were able 
to show that the shortening in the length of the lines by reduced 
quantity was such a definite physical effect following upon reduced 
quantity, that a difference of -,4,,5 part of copper in gold could he 
detected. 

VI. 

We are now in possession of the facts utilised in the work which 
has led up to the subject discussed in the present paper. 

They have been utilised along two perfectly distinct lines of 
thought. 

(1) They have been used in an attempt to enable us to produce a 
spectrum of a substance free from lines due to the impurities which 
are almost always present. 

(2) They have been used to indicate the existence and amount of 
dissociation when acknowledged compounds have been submitted to 
the action of different and increasing temperatures. 

I will deal with (1) first. 

The purification of the spectrum is conducted as follows :—The 
spectrum of the element is first confronted with the spectra of the 
substances most likely to be present as impurities. This is most 
conveniently done by photographing the spectra on the same plate 
one above the other, so that common lines are continuous. 

The retention or rejection of lines coincident in two or more 
spectra is determined by observing in which spectrum the line is 
thickest ; where several elements are mapped at once, all their 
spectra are photographed on the same plate, as by this means the pre- 
sence of one of the substances as an impurity in the others can be at 
once detected. 

Lines due to impurities, if any are thus traced, are marked for 
omission from the map and, their true sources recorded, while any 
line that is observed to vary in length and thickness in the various 
photographs is at once suspected to be an impurity line, and if traced 
to such is likewise marked for omission. I give a case. 

The two lines H and K (3933 and 3968), assigned both to iron 
and calcium by Angstrém, are proved to belong to calcium in the 
following way :— 

a. The lines are well represented in the spectrum of commercial 
wrought iron, but are absolutely coincident with two thick lines in 
the spectrum of calcium chloride with which the iron spectrum was 
confronted. 

b. The lines are represented by mere traces in the spectrum of a 
specimen of pure iron prepared by the late Dr. Matthiessen. Both 
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the poles between which the are passed were of iron, one consisting of 
an ingot of the metal which had been cast in a lime-mould. 

c. The lines are altogether absent in a photograph of pure iron, 
where both the poles were of the pure metal not cast in lime, and they 
are likewise absent in a photograph of the spectrum of the Lenarto 
meteorite. 

By eliminating lines due to impurities in the manner just 
described, a spectrum is at length obtained, of which every line is 
assignable to the particular element photographed, the same tem- 
perature being employed in the case of all the elements observed. 


With regard to the second line of work, I should commence by 
stating that from a beautiful series of researches carried on by several 
methods, Mitscherlich concluded in 1864, that every compound of 
the first order heated to a temperature adequate for the produc- 
tion of light, which is not decomposed, exhibits a spectrum peculiar 
to this compound. 

In some experiments of my own, communicated to the Royal 
Society in 1873, I observed : 

First. That whether the spectra of iodides, bromides, &c., be 
observed in the flame or a weak spark, only the longest lines of the 
metals are visible, showing that only a small quantity of the simple 
metal is present as a result of partial dissociation, and that by in- 
creasing the temperature, and consequently the amount of dissocia- 
tion, the other lines of the metal appear in the order of their length 
with each rise of temperature. 

Secondly. I convinced myself that while in air, after the first 
application of heat, the spectra and metallic lines are in the 
main the same, in hydrogen the spectra are different for each com- 
pound, and true metallic lines are represented according to the 
volatility of the compound, only the very longest lines being visible 
im the spectrum of the least volatile compound. 

Thirdly. I found that with a considerable elevation of temperature, 
the spectrum of the compound faded almost into invisibility. 

These results enable us to make the following statement :— 

A compound body, such as a salt of calcium, has as definite a 
spectrum as that given by the so-called elements; but while the spec- 
trum of the metallic element itself consists of lines, the number and 
thickness of some of which increase with increased quantity, the 
spectrum of the compound consists in the main of flutings and bands, 
which increase in like manner. 

In short, the molecules of a simple body and a compound one 
are affected in the same manner by an increase in their quantity in so 
far as their spectra are concerned ; im other words, both spectra have 
their long and short lines, the lines in the spectrum of the element 

being represented by bands or fluted lines in the spectrum of the 
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compound ; and in each case the greatest simplicity of the spectrum 
depends upon the smallest quantity, and the greatest complexity upon 
the greatest. 

The heat required to act upon such a compound as a salt of 
calcium, so as to render its spectrum visible, dissociates the com- 
pound according to its volatility ; the number of true metallic lines 
which thus appear is a measure of the quantity of the metal resulting 
from the dissociation, and as the metal lines increase in number, the 
compound bands thin out. 

VIL. 

These results bring us face to face with the subject-matter of the 
recent work. 

First with regard to impurity elimination. I find that although 
the method is good for detecting and eliminating impurities, there 
are still short line coincidences between metals which are pure. 

This ‘ higher law’ has come out in the following manner :— 

For the last four years I have been engaged upon the preparation of 
a map of the solar spectrum on a large scale, the work including a com- 
parison of the Fraunhofer lines with those visible in the spectrum 
of the vapour of each of the metallic elements in the electric arc. 

To give an idea of the thoroughness of the work, at all events in 
intention, I may state that the complete spectrum of the sun, on the 
scale of the working map, will be half a furlong long; that to map 
the metallic lines and purify the spectra in the manner described, 
more than 100,000 observations have been made and about two thou- 
sand photographs taken. 

In some of these photographs we have vapours compared with 
the sun; in others vapours compared with each other; and others 
again have been taken to show which lines are long and which are 
short in the spectra. 

A rigorous application of the system of impurity elimination 
formed, of course, a large part of the work. 

The final reduction of the photographs of all the metallic ele- 
ments in the region 39—40—a reduction I began in the early part of 
last year—summarised all the observations of metallic spectra com- 
pared with the Fraunhofer lines accumulated during the whole period 
of observation, and all the results of the impurity elimination. 

Now this reduction has shown me that the hypothesis that iden- 
tical lines in different spectra are due to impurities is not sufficient. 
I show in detail in the paper the hopeless confusion in which I have 
been landed. 

I find short line coincidences between many metals the im- 
purities of which have been eliminated, or in which the freedom from 
mutual impurity has been demonstrated by the absence of the 
longest lines. 
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The explanation of this result on the hypothesis that the elements 
are elementary, does not lie on the surface, but it does on the assump- 
tion that they are compounds and behave like them. 












alt of This is the first point. We now pass from the results brought 
com- about at the same temperature with different substances to those 
> lines observed at different temperatures with the same substance. 
ulting I find that when the temperature is greatly varied, the elements 
T, the behave spectroscopically exactly as compound bodies do, as we have 
already seen. New lines are developed with increasing temperatures, 
and others fade in precisely the same way as the metallic lines made their 
appearance in the salts at the expense of the latter, which faded too. 
f the In short, the observations and reasoning which I formerly employed 






to show how acknowledged compounds behaved in the spectroscope 
are now seen to indicate the compound nature of the chemical 
elements themselves. 

In a paper communicated to the Royal Society in 1874, referring, 
among other matters, to the reversal of some lines in the solar spec- 
trum, I remarked :— 
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maid It is obvious that greater attention will have to be given to the precise character 
rum as well as to the position of each of the Fraunhofer lines, in the thickness of which 
I have already observed several anomalies. I may refer more particularly at 
s in present to the two H lines 3933 and 3968 belonging to calcium, which are much 
the thicker in all photographs of the solar spectrum (I might have added that they 
were by far the thickest lines in the solar spectrum) than the largest calcium line 
me of this region (4226-3), this latter being invariably thicker than the H lines in all 
bed, photographs of the calcium spectrum, and remaining, moreover, visible in the 
0u- spectrum of substances containing calcium in such small quantities as not to show 
any traces of the H lines. 
ith How far this and similar variations between photographic records and the solar 
trum are due to causes incident to the photographic record itself, or to vartations 
ns spec photograp 
in the intensities of the various molecular vibrations under solar and terrestrial con- 
are ditions, are questions which up to the present time I have been unable to discuss. 
7 The progress of the work has shown that the differences here in- 
” dicated are not exceptions, but are truly typical when the minute 
anatomy of the solar spectrum is studied. 
Kirchhoff, indeed, as early as 1869 seems to have got a glimpse 
of the same thing, for in his memorable paper, which may justly be re- 
garded as the basis of all subsequent work, he is careful to state 
that the sixty iron lines in the sun to which he referred, agree 
‘as a rule’ in intensity with those observed in the electric spark. 
: Those who have given an account of his work have not always been 
so cautious. Indeed, I find my friend Professor Roscoe? running 
. beyond the record in the following sentence :— 
- In order to map and determine the positions of the bright lines found in the 
electric spectra of the various metals, Kirchhoff, as I have already stated, employed 
. the dark lines in the solar spectrum as his guides. Judge of his astonishment when 
e he observed that dark solar lines occur in positions connected with those of all the 






2 Spectrum Analysis, 3rd edit. p. 240. 
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bright iron lines! Exactly as the sodium lines were identical with Fraunhofer’, 
lines, so for each of the iron lines of which Kirchhoff and Angstrém have mapped 
no less than 460, a dark solar line was seen to correspond. Not only had each 
line its dark representative in the solar spectrum, but the breadth and degree of 
shade of the two sets of lines were seen to agree tn the most perfect manner, the brightest 
tron lines corresponding to the darkest solar lines. 


This statement (the italics are mine) was made to prove the ab- 
solutely identical nature of the iron vapour in the sun’s atmosphere 
and in the electric spark. As the statement is erroneous, the vapours 


can hardly be identical. 


VIII. 


Such, then, is the reasoning on which I base the two counts in 
the indictment against the simple nature of the elementary bodies. 

First, the common lines visible in the spectra of different ele- 
ments at high identical temperatures point to a common origin. 

Secondly, the different lines visible in the spectra of the same 
substance at high and low temperatures indicate that at high 
temperatures dissociation goes on as continuously as it is generally 
recognised to do at all lower temperatures. 

In my paper I attempt to show that if we grant that the highest 
temperatures produce common bases—in other words, if the elements 
are really compounds—all the phenomena so difficult to account for 
on the received hypothesis find a simple and sufficient explanation, 
And with regard to the second count, I discuss the cases of calcium, 
iron, lithium, and hydrogen. I might have brought, and shall subse- 
quently bring, other cases forward. In all these I show that the 
lines most strongly developed at the highest temperatures are pre- 
cisely those which are seen almost alone in the spectra of the hottest 
stars, and which alone are obviously present in the spectrum of our 
own sun. This last fact suggests that the sun ought to be brought 
into court on this matter, because if it be true that the temperature 
of the are breaks up the elements, then the higher temperature of the 
sun should do this in a still more effective manner. 

I have put this question to the sun, and I have communicated a 
second paper to the Royal Society, stating my grounds for the belief 
that all the solar phenomena we have been watching with our spec- 
troscopes for the last ten years cannot be explained on the existing 
hypothesis, and that they are simply and sufficiently explained on the 
new one. 


IX. 


What I have next to do, then, is to show how the facts available 
for this appeal have been got together. 
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In the region above the photosphere of the sun where variously 
coloured phenomena are seen during eclipses—a region which I have 
named on that account the chromosphere at Dr. Sharpey’s suggestion — 
we find, by the method introduced some ten years ago, bright lines of 
different heights all round the sun, these bright lines acting as 
sounding lines and teaching us the depth of the various incandescent 
vapours overlying the photosphere. There is generally no part of 
the sun’s circumference where they are absent, because vapour of 
some kind is always being thrown up. Aft the period of maximum 
sun spots their number is large, and in solar storms hundreds may be 
seen at once, and of marvellous brilliancy. 

This is what I said about them in 1871 at Cambridge :— 


The heights of the various lines observed change very slowly at times in sweep- 
ing over a long arc, at others rapidly over a short one, over a region in fact where 
there is a prominence. The shorter lines are generally visible only where the 
higher lines are highest, and are most numerous where the highest lines are 
brightest. 

Now what substances do these lines indicate ? 

The longest lines are due to hydrogen, as proved by the fact that they are 
prolongations of the Fraunhofer lines c, F, one near ¢ and 4, in the solar spectrum. 
The next highest line, one in the orange, corresponds with no absorption line in 
the spectrum, and there can be little doubt that it represents a new element. The 
heights of the other lines with corresponding Fraunhofer lines, when visible in the 
same prominence, are almost invariably in the following order :— 

Magnesium or Sodium, highest ; 
Nickel or Barium, next below ; 
Iron and other lines, shortest. 


7 . . . . 


The number of the lines, and their height and brilliancy, evidently depend upon 
some action coming from below, from the region of greater heat. 


During the accumulation of these facts, however, many phenomena 
difficult of explanation presented themselves. 

I had already (in 1869)* communicated to the Royal Society a 
list of these lines ; and I remarked :— 

Irefrain from dwelling on this list at present, except to point out that taking 
iron as an instance, and assuming that the iron lines mapped by Angstrim and 
Kirchhoff are due to iron only, I have only been able up to the present time to detect 
three lines out of the total number (460) in the spectrum of the lower regions of the 
chromosphere—a fact full of promise as regards the results of future laboratory 
work, The same remark applies to magnesium and barium. 


The work, of which these were only the germs, has been carried 
on since 1869 with the most important results, both in America by 
Professor Young, and in Italy by Professor Tacchini, and has re- 
vealed the most striking anomalies; nevertheless, loyal to the old 
views, we have all of us continued to talk of ‘injections of iron into 
the chromosphere,’ ‘ magnesium prominences,’ and the like. 


% «On the Atmosphere of the Sun,’ Rede Lecture, 1871. 
* Proc. Royal Society, No. 115, 1869. 
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The further the work was pushed, however, the greater became 
the difficulty; and Professor Young, at the end of an admirable 
memoir in which he summed up the observations accumulated during 
an expedition made for the purpose of solar observations to Sherman, 
a point 8,000 feet high in the Rocky Mountains, was compelled to point 
out the fact that the lines which he had seen most frequently were 
lines common to two or more elements. He writes : °— 


Two explanations suggest themselves. The first, which seems rather the more 
probable, is that the metals operated upon by the observer who mapped their 
spectra were not absolutely pure—either the iron contained traces of calcium and 
titanium, or vice versd. If this supposition is excluded, then we seem to be 
driven to the conclusion that there is some such similarity between the molecules 
of the different metals as renders them susceptible of certain synchronous periods of 
vibrations—a resemblance, as regards the manner in which the molecules are built 
up out of the constituent atoms, sufficient to establish between them an important 
physical (and probably chemical) relationship. 


If I understand Professor Young aright, his last words refer to 
what have been generally termed physical coincidences, that is, cases 
in which the common lines, being proved not to be due to impurity, 
are ascribed to common vibrations of dissimilar molecules. 

Hitherto, then, we may say, when observations have been made of 
the lines visible in the sun’s chromosphere, by means of the method 
introduced by Janssen and myself in 1868, the idea has been that we 
witness in solar storms the ejection of vapours of metallic elements 
with which we are familiar from the photosphere. Common lines 
have been observed, but they have been explained away. 

A preliminary discussion of the vast store of observations recorded 
by the Italian astronomers (chief among them Professor Tacchini), 
Professor Young, and myself, has, however, shown me that this view is 
in all probability unsound. The lines observed are in almost all 
cases what I have described as basic lines; of these I may here refer 


to the following :— 


b, ascribed by Angstrém and Kirchhoff to iron and nickel. 
5 to magnesium and iron. 
5268 to cobalt and iron,® 
5269 to calcium and iron. 
5235 to cobalt and iron. 
5017 to nickel. 
4215 ,, ” to calcium, but to strontium by myself. 
5416 an unnamed line. 


If the lines are basic, they cannot be due to impurities. Again, the 
number of times a line has been observed may vary from a hundred to 


5 Solar Physics, p. 615. 
* The figures employed in this and the following instances represent the 
lineal wave-lengths. 
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five, and if we consider this frequency of apparition we have a method 
of testing the physical coincidence hypothesis. Speaking roughly, I 
find that the more frequently a line has been seen, the greater the 
number of elements to which it is common. For instance, the h line 
of hydrogen was seen a hundred times. I have photographed it in 
the spectra of eight different chemical elements. b, was seen forty 
times. I have observed it in six elements under circumstances 
which put impurity out of the question. 

Again, most striking fact of all, when we leave out of conside- 
ration the substances visible in Sirius, the longest and strongest lines 
of the elements as we know them scarcely appear at all. It is the 
feeble line that claims all our attention, and insists upon being regis- 
tered. 

X. 

Hence I hold that the appeal to the sun from this special point 
of view is entirely in my favour, and following out the reasoning 
previously employed, we are driven to the conclusion that the bright 
lines in the solar chromosphere are chiefly lines due to the not yet 
isolated bases of the so-called elements. 

If this be granted, then we can make a gigantic stride forward, 
for it is clear that the solar phenomena in their totality are in all 
probability due to dissociation at the photospheric level, and asso- 
ciation at higher levels. In this way the vertical currents in the 
solar atmosphere, both ascending and descending, intense absorption 
in sun-spots, their association with the facule, and the apparently 
continuous spectrum of the corona and its structure, find an easy 
solution. 

We are yet as far as ever from a demonstration of the cause of 
the variation in the temperature of the sun ; but the excess of so- 
ealled calcium with minimum sun-spots, and excess of so-called hy- 
drogen with maximum sun-spots, follow naturally from the hypothesis, 
and afford indications that the temperature of the hottest region in 
the sun closely approximates to that of the reversing layer in stars of 
the type of Sirius and a Lyre. 

This result explains the various thicknesses of the lines of the 
so-called elements in the solar spectrum, and gives a chain of perfect 
continuity of phenomena between those substances which do not yet 
exist in the sun, and those which exist alone in the hottest stars; for 
while these bright line phenomena arise in the hottest region of the 
sun, the solar spectrum is a record of all vibrations of all the sub- 
stances which exist from the coldest region, the outer part of the 
corona, down to the photosphere. The coldest, most complex sub- 
stances have their record written most faintly, because they exist in 
a region where the pressure is least. 


J. Norman LOCKYER. 
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OLD MASTERS AT THE WINTER 
EXHIBITIONS. 


I. 


‘ In the critical study of art, range is not necessary to penetration, and 
labour should be directed less in width than in depth.’ ‘ The most 
modest work may contain occasion for long processes of analysis.’ 
‘Very great laws may be illustrated in a very small compass.’ These 
are reflections of an accomplished artist, M. Eugéne Fromentin, 
whom France has lately lost, and whose essays on the Dutch and 
Flemish schools are among the most valuable things ever written 
about painting by a painter. Such reflections cannot but come up 
in the mind of the student when he enters upon studies so formi- 
dably various and extensive as those to which the two great winter 
exhibitions just now invite him. Between Burlington House and the 
Grosvenor Gallery, there are at this moment on public view in London 
works of the old masters to the number of two hundred and fifty- 
eight pictures, three hundred and twenty miniature portraits, and 
twelve hundred and sixty-four sketches and studies; counting doubt- 
ful examples, and extending the title of old masters to certain classics 
of our own and neighbouring schools who have died in recent times; 
but not counting the English contemporary school of water-colours. 
These comprehensive collections include examples of the handiwork 
of almost every man or group of men who have practised the arts 
with much repute in Europe from the thirteenth century to the 
nineteenth. It seems ungracious to the Royal Academy and to Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, who have brought together all these treasures for our 
benefit, to speak of the regrets which mingle with our gratitude for 
their exertions; but since regrets there are, it is better to have them 
out. And it is in every one’s mouth, surely not without justice, that 
to exhibit so much in one season is to kill the goose with the golden 
eggs. England, rich as she is, cannot contain materials for repeating 
such exhibitions as these; and if it were possible to repeat them, to 
do so would not be in all respects desirable. They are magnificent, 
they are full of pleasure and instruction ; but their contents are much 
too numerous, and very much too miscellaneous. To master or even 
properly to enjoy them in the given time is impossible. If this 
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complaint were only true of the two galleries taken together, it might 
be replied that to take them together is unfair, since they have 
nothing to do with one another, and since the combined result of the 
Royal Academy and the Grosvenor Exhibitions is due neither to co- 
operation, nor yet (it may be hoped) to competition, but to accident. 
The complaint, however, is true of each exhibition separately. Excess, 
a fault though a generous fault, is characteristic of both alike. 
Granting that the Royal Academy have done wisely in adding to 
their annual show of pictures new elements in the shape of engray- 
ings, drawings, miniatures, and the rest, they would, I think, have 
done more wisely still if they had determined to draw the elements to 
be so added from a comparatively narrow range in each year. Thus, the 
noble series of studies by the three great Italians, Lionardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael, which have been borrowed from Windsor and 
Oxford, with supplements from Chatsworth and other private collec- 
tions, would by themselves have furnished forth in this department 
an ample exhibition for one season. The collections of miniature 
portraits lent by the Queen, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, Messrs. A. Morrison, Whitehead, Joseph, and others, these again 
offer a whole range of most attractive studies on a scale, and as it 
were at a focus, of their own; studies in history and biography, in 
physiognomy, character, and beauty, and in the successive variations 
of an exquisite skill of which our own generation has lost the use. 
These might well have occupied a second year, either by themselves 
or perhaps in connection with that renowned series of portrait 
drawings by Holbein from Windsor—for history, physiognomy, and 
power of hand together the most instructive in the world—which is 
this year too prodigally thrown in with all the rest. Lastly, the 
miscellaneous drawings of many schools, Venetian, Florentine, Roman, 
Bolognese, German, Flemish, Dutch, French, and English, which now 
hang in Galleries VII. and X. at Burlington House, might with advan- 
tage have been reserved to form part of future exhibitions destined 
to illustrate, not all these groups at once in the history of art, but at 
most some two or three groups at atime. For there is very much 
more to be learned at a time, and to better purpose, by the study of 
twenty works of one school or one hand, than by the study of twenty 
works of as many different schools or hands. In the latter case, one 
example does not explain, carry on, or furnish the comment to 
another; the apprehension is hurried through a series of changes 
and contrasts, and has not time to understand or accommodate itself 
to the peculiarities of one artist, his choice of subject and mode of 
presentment, his gifts, habits, and predilections, before it has to go 
on and try to understand and accommodate itself to those of another. 
The study is thus made, in the phrase of M. Fromentin, a study in 
width, indeed, but not in depth ; it almost necessarily becomes discon- 
nected, desultory, superficial ; whereas, when a number of kindred 
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things are seen together, each one does explain and add something 
to the lesson of the last; the mind is kept in a single mood, and the 
observation, as it passes from one example to another of work wrought 
by the same hand, or at any rate conceived in the same spirit, gets not 
only range but penetration in the exercise. 

Already, in traversing the regular picture exhibitions which the 
Academy have now held for ten successive winters, we have been used 
to suffer in the same way from too many and too sudden changes, 
so to speak, of the artistic climate and temperature. Supposing 
it were possible to go back, and to exhibit all the same pictures over 
again in the same number of years, not miscellaneously, but in 
deliberately selected groups, giving the predominance to the Vene- 
tians in one year, to the Florentines in another, to the Umbrians, 
the Milanese, and so forth, in others, in one to Velasquez and the 
Spaniards, in another to Rubens and Vandyck, in another to 
Rembrandt and his contemporaries, and in English art sometimes 
specifically to portrait, sometimes to landscape, sometimes to history 
or genre—supposing this possible, how much more even than we 
have gained as it is should we gain by the opportunity thus 
offered for organised and comparative study. Any attempt of the 
kind, it is true, would necessarily be very incomplete, so long as not 
more than half the great historic galleries of private owners in England 
are opened in response to the invitations of the Academy. A Titian 
exhibition without the Titians from Bridgewater House, a Raphael 
exhibition without the Raphaels from Blenheim and Panshanger, 
such exhibitions—and the list, alas! is capable of being indefinitely 
extended—would be deprived of half their lustre. And it really 
seems as if there were no hope of contributions from these and half 
a dozen other galleries of equal or almost equal fame. Meantime, 
the conflagration of some great house contributes each year its 
percentage to the lamentable account of masterpieces destroyed, and 
supplies an ironic comment to the precautions of those who 
imagine pictures to be in greater peril at the Royal Academy than 
at home. This year, excepting the Royal galleries, which have 
always been opened without stint, and excepting the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s great contribution of miniatures, Clumber and Holkham 
are the only great houses from which much has come. The syste- 
matic exploration of English country-sides may yet, no doubt, yield 
many treasures that have hitherto escaped notice; and from the re- 
. sults of such exploration, as well as from the generosity of those who 
have been generous before, we may still hope for a continuance of our 
yearly feast of pictures. Might not the principle for which we have 
been pleading, the principle of selecting single schools and groups of 
painters for systematic illustration each year, be applied more fully 
in the future than has been done in the past ? 

Passing to the Grosvenor Gallery, the inestimable service rendered 
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last year by the experiment of a public exhibition of sketches and 
studies of the great masters was to some extent marred, as many 
thought, by the fault of crowding, of heterogeneousness, and of a some- 
what too ready acceptance of doubtful or even strictly inadmissible 
examples. This year, the crowding and the heterogeneousness have 
increased, and the doubtful examples are not absent. An ideal exhibi- 
tion would contain perhaps half the present number of examples, 
illustrating certainly less than half the present number of schools and 
artists, and arranged in not more than two tiers, so that no drawings 
should be placed, as very many are now placed, too high for scrutiny. 
In the case of this intensely personal form of art, even more than in © 
the case of pictures, it would seem necessary that only kindred things 
should be grouped together, and that the groups should not be very 
numerous, in order that we may not be called upon to adapt our- 
selves in too quick succession to the intimacy of too many masters 
utterly unlike in mind and sentiment. 

But, it may be said, it is very easy to lay down in the abstract 
what for students may be the ideal of an exhibition ; but what is the 
use of doing so when, as a matter of practical experience, the getting 
together of an exhibition at all is a work of the utmost difficulty and 
delicacy ; when the feelings of owners have to be considered, and, in 
order that their best things may be secured, their second best must be 
accepted too ; and when, moreover, to tell the true from the doubtful 
is a matter of nice discrimination, for which the opportunity often 
arises only when both are actually exhibited ‘side by side? What, 
finally, is the use of assuming that there are students enough to 
make an exhibition, so sifted and limited as you would desire it, 
successful ?— it is not only students, but people in general, that have 
to be conciliated, and what people in general like is abundance and 
variety. With reference to the first part of the above contention, 
assuredly it is only under the fullest sense of the difficulty of the 
task, and of the immense gratitude that is due to those who have 
undertaken it, that any one has a right to call for what he may 
think improvements in the way of carrying out the undertaking. 
With reference to the second part, I believe that abundance and 
variety, carried to the point at which we find them this year, are apt 
to prove as bewildering to the general public as they are overwhelming 
to the special student. And besides, it is surely fair to assume of 
the people who frequent these winter exhibitions, that they are not 
as the aimless summer crowds of the Academy, but that they come 
with some real object of study ; and if so, then the exhibitions should 
be arranged so as to put them in the best way for study. And that, 
we say, is to be done not by dispersing, but by concentrating, their 
attention—not by showing them a vast quantity of things of all sorts, 
but a moderate quantity of things of a few sorts not too unlike. 

What is the difference between the state of mind of an aimless 
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visitor and of a student, or one who is in a fair way of study, before 
an old picture? The aimless visitor only asks, and that with the 
most languid interest, what does it represent ? and who did it ? and only 
feels, and that with the faintest thrill, that he either likes or dislikes 
it he knows not why. The student, according to the measure of. his 
faculty, training, and acquisitions, asks and must find an answer toa 
hundred questions, and is stirred through a hundred avenues of emo- 
tion. The ‘ What does it represent?’ branches out into a whole 
system of inquiries, not one of which is irrelevant or superfluous to a 
just understanding of the work. The subject chosen by the artist, be 
it a subject of Christian devotion, or pagan poetry, or common reality, 
be it portrait, landscape, or still life, declares the thoughts that were 
familiar to his generation, and tells of the men that lived in it and 
the ideals they lived by, of the scenes they moved among and the 
objects that stirred their minds or senses to pleasure. From the 
attributes carried by one figure in a picture, we can tell at the altar 
of what saint or martyr it was dedicated ; from the badge worn in 
the cap of another, we can recognise the name and family of the 
donor. In a portrait, these features or those belong to this or that 
hero whose deeds are a part of history. To find scenes of simple 
human character and simple landscapes, in the art of any country, 
taking the place of aureoled saints and Madonnas enthroned among 
the cherubim, is a sign, for those who know how to read it, of the 
most momentous of revolutions in thought, religion, and society. 
The better the student knows how to follow up considerations like 
these, the fuller and more instructed will become his interest in the 
subject which any picture represents. But these are considerations 
which lie to a large extent outside of the picture itself, and belong 
to the province of historical inquiry rather than to that of the artistic 
perceptions properly so called. A more vital question for the per- 
ceptions is, not ‘ What has the painter chosen to represent ?’ but ‘ In 
what manner has he represented it?’ The effects of the painter’s art 
are produced by the imitation on a plane surface of three different 
properties of visible things in nature—their configuration, or the 
direction of their boundary lines ; their local colours ; and their grada- 
tions and oppositions of light and shade. Line, colour, and light-and- 
shade, these are the elements of a picture. How, then, in each case does 
the painter deal with them? Does he attend most to the definition of 
his human figures and other objects by precision and purity of line ? 
or to their harmonious variegation by splendour and subtlety of colour ? 
or to their modelling and relief, their projection and retreat, their near- 
ness or distance in the atmospheric medium, as indicated by the relative 
degrees of darkness and illumination upon their surfaces? What 
personal predilections has he under each head? What ideal schemes 
and arrangements of line, of colour, of light-and-shade, or of all three 
together, and suggested by what aspects of nature, are most congenial 
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to his temperament? What, finally, can we recognise, in each indi- 
yidual work as it is brought before us, as its governing artistic 
motive, or special mode of appeal to the perceptions? These 
are a kind of questions which the casual visitor is not apt either 
consciously or unconsciously to ask himself, though they lie at the 
very foundation of all true enjoyment of art. And in the same con- 
nection arise the further questions, which every one gifted with 
natural perception can train himself to answer justly up to a certain 
point, but which can never be answered with complete authority 
except by the practical artist—namely, by what methods and with 
what kind and degree of skill has the painter realised his purpose ? 
What precisely, judged by the double standard of natural truth and 
pictorial effect, are the peculiarities, virtues, faults, secrets, of his 
hand, in draughtsmanship, in colour and touch, in conduct of light 
and shade, both generally and with reference to any given example ? 
Finally, under the question ‘ Who did it ?’ the student will not be 
satisfied with a mere reference to a catalogue which may or may not 
possess authority, but will practise himself in those exercises of re- 
cognition and discrimination, of which the problem is, to determine 
the authorship of any painting from its character and aspect as a 
geologist determines a mineral or a botanist a specimen. And, the 
author known, there come next all those particular questions regarding 
his history and career, his relation to his age, who were his masters 
and who his followers, which give to the personal or biographical part 
of the study coherence, vitality, and fulness. 

If these, stated hastily and in brief, are the kind of inquiries 
proper to the study of pictures, the study of sketches and drawings 
requires to be approached in the same spirit, but with a difference. 
Sketches and studies are not pictures, but only the first elements for 
pictures. They do not carry to the same point as pictures that re- 
semblance to the realities of nature which is the chief part of what 
the vulgar look for in art. The subject represented is not generally 
a complete scene of any kind, but only separate figures or fragments 
of nature which are presently to be built together into such a scene. 
Even in the representation of these, the element of imitative colour 
is generally left out altogether, and the representation of figures and 
objects is limited to the phenomena of outline and light and shade. 
The sketch or study may, indeed, have a charm of colour of its own; 
but this charm will be an arbitrary and abstract one, depending not 
upon resemblance to nature, but upon the choice of some pleasantly 
tinted ground to work upon, or of some pleasant shade of colour, as 
red, brown, or grey, in the chalk, wash, or other material used to in- 
dicate light and shade. The early Italian schools, working in silver 
point upon a ground tinted in a delicate blue or pink body-colour, 
produced especially lovely effects of this kind; the German schools, 
working with the point of the brush on a ground of darker opaque 
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brown or green, produced effects stronger and more picturesque. It 
is strange how willingly the mind alive to the impressions of art 
accepts these arbitrary suggestions of nature, which leave out her 
true colours, and interpret in a fancy colour even her phenomena of 
light and shade; nay, how it delights in them, and seems to find 
their imaginative charm the greater for the absence of all those final 
elements of reality. And indeed, in those moods in which we seek 
in art above all things the direct record of a personal impression, the 
interpretation of nature in some one and partial aspect that has 
struck a special chord in the mind of the artist—in such moods we 
are apt to find these first abstract studies more eloquent than the 
completed and combined results of many such studies in a painting, 
They introduce us into the very intimacy of the artist’s studio, and 
as it were reveal to us the secrets of that enchanted laboratory where 
the common appearances of the world are divested of their commonness, 
and their essence is distilled for us by the power of the seeing eye 
and recording hand. The charm of such works, then, as distinguished 
from paintings, residing in their expression of the essential thought, 
and their remoteness from imitative completion, there is only one other 
special point connected with their study. It is this, that many of 
them can be recognised as being trials, first ideas, or even complete 
compositions for paintings actually carried out, or for engravings which 
actually exist. And in such cases the knowledge of the completed paint- 
ings or engravings in question of course helps more than anything else 
our comprehension of the study; and there is an infinite interest in 
thus watching the progress of an artistic idea from its first inception, 
often through a number of intermediate trials, to its final ma- 
turity. 

But enough of preface. In what follows, space would hardly 
permit us to exemplify our own doctrine, that study to be fruitful 
must be study in depth, and to draw out the whole lesson of even one 
or two of the treasures this year exhibited. Without even attempting 
this, I shall merely direct the reader’s attention to a few subjects for 
study chosen almost at random, first among the pictures, and then 
among the drawings, set before us. 


II. 


Concerning the pictures lent this year to the Royal Academy, the 
most remarkable facts are, that they are even more miscellaneous and 
represent more schools than usual, and that a large proportion of the 
most important are anonymous or of doubtful origin. Thus the 
Venetian school, the school of Lionardo, and some northern school 
that looks intermediate between Diirer and Holbein, are all three 
represented by pieces of first-rate value and interest, but of which it 
seems impossible with certainty to fix the author. The Venetian 
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picture is a small ‘ Rape of Proserpine’ (136). Out of thick woods 
on the right a rivulet flows in a little waterfall, and joins a larger 
brook in the foreground; this is the brook Cyané; and, following 
the story as it is told in Ovid, we see how the nymph of the brook 
emerges from her waters to parley with the ravisher Pluto; she has 
her hand on the wheel of the golden chariot in which Pluto stands, 
his drapery flying in a crimson arch behind him, while he grasps his 
victim who struggles with outstretched arms, and at the same time 
drives with reins of scarlet and gold his plunging team of four—one 
of the team, the one relieved against the foaming stream, being coal- 
black, the other three black with white hoofs and muzzles. In the 
background is a dark level, and beyond the level a town and blue hills. 
The picture is exhibited as a Titian, and that Titian was commis- 
sioned to paint some such picture we know. There is a letter to the 
painter from Frederic Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, dated February 7, 
1534, in which that friendly patron, speaking in behalf of his brother 
Ferrante, says : 

My brother is very anxious to have two cabinet pictures by your hand to give 
away to friends in Spain. The commission will bring you honour, and I hope you 
will oblige him as soon as possible. He wants the subject of one to be a ‘ Rape of 
Proserpine,’ a figure piece, you will understand; and more I need not say, as you 
know perfectly well what is wanted. If you love me, you will begin it quickly. 
And then follow instructions about a companion piece. Now here, at 
first sight, seems a text by which to identify beyond question the 
picture before us ; and its golden tone and rich touch, the fiery action 
of the horses, the sweep and power of the foliage design, the poetry of 
the distance, the admirable conduct of the silvery lights upon the 
waterfall, the chariot wheel, the trident of the god, the resemblance 
of the face of Proserpine to that of the Victory in a picture 
painted by Titian about the same time, the Davalos allegory at the 
Louvre—all these things seem to justify the identification; though, if 
this is Titian, the figures certainly are not either in design or colour 
those of Titian at his best. However, further inquiry seems to 
yield positive evidence that this is not the work of the master at 
all, but of a Dutch scholar and imitator. In the Galerie dw Palais 
Royal there is an engraving of the same subject reversed, and in the 
accompanying text the picture is ascribed to one Lambert Sustris 
or Suster. This Lambert Sustris was one of three artists whose 
careers and relations to one another we can but dimly gather. 
He is probably the same Lambert of Amsterdam whom Vasari men- 
tions as having worked long under Titian, and caught skilfully the 
Italian manner; probably also he is the father of a certain Frederic 
(Federigo di Lamberto) who worked under Vasari himself, and 
afterwards crossed the Alps and became court painter and architect 
at Munich; as well as of a younger Lambert, known in Italy as 
Lamberto Tedesco, whose history we cannot follow. The question 
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is, can the picture before us be proved to be the same which 
was regarded, when it was in the Orleans Gallery, as the work of 
this obscure disciple of the great Venetian? The proof, so far as 
I know, is wanting, as no such picture occurs in the catalogue of 
those portions of the Orleans Gallery which were publicly sold in 
England. The probability remains, that it was among those previously 
sold by private contract, and is the same picture which Passavant 
found figuring as a Titian in the Coesvelt collection in 1833, and 
which he describes as ‘a sketch full of fire and life.’ When it was 
exhibited by Mr. Denison, afterwards Lord Ossington, at Manchester, 
it seems to have produced very different impressions upon different 
observers. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle speak of it with con- 
tempt, as a characteristic work of copyists like Paolo Franceschi 
and Christopher Schwarz; W. Birger, no insensitive judge, accepts 
it as an example of the splendid and ardent manner of the master 
himself. The latter description is nearer the truth, and the imitation, 
if imitation it is, astonishes by its excellence. 

The ambiguous example from the school of Lionardo is that 
‘Female figure’ (127), which stands, undraped except for a grey 
cloak thrown over her left arm and over the balustrade of the chair 
upon which she leans, before a rich background of foliage. The 
smiling head resembles many of Lionardo’s design (see Grosvenor 
Gallery, 92); the dark golden hair is richly plaited, and the pose 
of the arms on the balustrade of the chair is almost exactly repeated 
from that of the famous portrait of Mona Lisa at the Louvre. The 
execution has great inequalities ; the background of damson leaves 
and fruit being designed with a care and beauty which are quite 
worthy of the master himself, and which carry our thoughts to the 
‘Adam and Eve’ extolled for its exquisite foliage by Vasari; while 
the body and arms are in some parts stiffly designed and poorly 
modelled enough. This may be in part the fault of restoration ; 
but the same particular excellences and faults are repeated, in a 
picture representing precisely the same model only turned another 
way, and placed before another, an open, background, which passed 
with the rest of the Houghton Gallery into that of the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. Both pictures belong to a fascinating group, in 
which the motives of Lionardo have been echoed with variations by 
one or another of his more immediate scholars, as Melzi or Salai. 

In the earlier Northern schools, it is clear that neither the ‘Virgin 
and Child’ from Clumber (217), nor Mr. Osmaston’s ‘ Virgin and 
Child Enthroned,’ are rightly named, though they are both very 
beautiful examples of the religious art of Flanders about the year 
1520. But the great problem is the masterly double portrait of 
‘An Old Man and Woman,’ ascribed to Quentin Matsys. The head 
of the woman, with its delicate modelling in pale clear tones, might 
possibly pass as the work of this master; but what of the man’s 
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head beside it, painted in something like the strong tones of Holbein, 
and with the inexorable minuteness of Diirer in the imitation of 
every wrinkle on the arid countenance, every hair of the grey head 
(including one that has fallen loose upon the fur cloak), and all the 
stubble of a three days’ beard? Who was it that could have combined, 
in this strongly grasped head, the qualities of the two greatest 
artists of Germany? Is it possible, as has been suggested, that 
Quentin Matsys might have done so at the time when he had been in 
close intercourse with Durer at Antwerp? The question must stand 
unanswered. In the meantime there is a little work close by (214), 
upon which the monogram of Diirer, though inserted in an unusual 
form among the ornaments of the dress, seems clearly attested by 
the handiwork ; this is an admirable little head, somewhat injured, of 
a brown-skinned girl with a background line of sea, such as the 
master might quite well have painted during his stay in Venice. 
Among the Italian pictures, besides those of which we have 
spoken, there are many doubtful, but one to which a somewhat special 
interest is well known to attach (193). At first sight, this simple 
little ‘Madonna and Child, with a gilt sky abovea strip of landscape, 
does not seem to differ for the better from several other versions of the 
same composition, of which the original was probably by Perugino. 
Accordingly it has been at various times ascribed to one or another of 
the humbler masters of the Umbrian school. But its present owner has 
made good up to a certain point, on documentary evidence, its claim 
to be regarded as a possible early work of Raphael. It comes from 
the convent of St. Clare at Gubbio; visitors to the convent in the six- 
teenth century report that a certain ‘ Madonna and Child’ by Raphael 
was then in the possession of the sisters there ; and this very picture 
carries a writing which can be plausibly interpreted as proving that it 
was bought by Elizabeth of Gubbio, sister to the-Duke of Urbino, when 
she was Superior of the convent in Raphael’s lifetime, and that it was 
there regarded as his work. Internal evidence neither distinctly con- 
firms nor can be said distinctly to disprove this evidence of documents. 
There is some timidity and stiffness, with some charm and care, but 
little individual character, inthe painting. We are on surer ground 
when we turn from this problematical work ofa child destined to glory 
to the characteristic work of lesser men. Such we find in the highly 
finished little Pinturicchio (195), with the delicate gold touches 
that animate its lights, and its rich and inventive background ; 
more conspicuously again in the noble altar-piece of Ghirlandaio 
(197), in which the sky and background only seem suspicious, and some 
figures with their draperies, especially the two children and the lovely 
angel in purple on the left, are perfectly pure and in the finest 
manner of the master. More beautiful still is the solemn Vene- 
tian altar-piece, formerly in the Wynn-Ellis collection (203), with 
the Virgin and Child between St. Peter and St. John the Baptist, 
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and two female martyrs whom by their attributes it is not easy to 
identify. This picture comes certainly from the studio of Bellini 
in his last days; it may contain some work of other hands than his, as 
of Sebastian del Piombo, about this time his pupil ; and some of the 
hands are weakly drawn ; but, excepting parts of the famous ‘Feast 
of Bacchus’ at Alnwick, there is scarcely anything more nobly 
characteristic of the later manner of the master than the two heads 
of martyrs. 

At the opposite pole from all uncertainty is a little picture in 
the fifth gallery (325) which may easily escape notice, but which 
fillsa place quite its own in the history of art. Tobias and the Angel 
move from the right across the foreground, in front of some dark 
foliage which fills the height of the picture on that side, Tobias 
dragging along the fish he has taken—a fish not indeed conceivably 
capable of ‘devouring’ him, but much larger than usual. At their 
feet are docks and scarlet flowers; where the wood opens, the country 
falls away, and beyond a dark middle distance we look away to a 
clear blue horizon. It is all finished with the utmost minuteness, is 
in its somewhat cold blue tones both strong and harmonious, and 
bears the marks of a blending of northern and southern ideals. Its 
painter is Adam Elsheimer ; and there are connected with its history 
no less than three ruined lives. Elsheimer was a native of Frankfort, 
and went thence to Rome, where he lived in great repute for the 
ingenious fancy and precious finish of his paintings. But he worked 
so slowly that he could not earn a livelihood; and though he had an 
enthusiastic friend in a rich amateur from Holland, Count Henry of 
Goudt, who bought his pictures in advance, and engraved from 
them with much skill and patience, yet he could not keep his affairs 
in order, and finally died in a debtor’s prison. Presently an ill fate 
overtook Count Henry himself. After his return to Utrecht he suce- 
cumbed to the wiles, or, as some thought, to the love-potions, of an un- 
worthy mistress, in whose house he spent his substance and at last 
ended his days in dotage. The only thing which would rouse him in 
these blighted latter years was talk about art, and especially about 
Elsheimer. Among other pictures of his friend he had engraved this 
of Tobias and the Angel. The engraving presently caught the fancy of 
one Hercules Seghers, a Dutch landscape-painter and etcher, much 
esteemed by Rembrandt though not by his contemporaries in general. 
Hercules Seghers etched upon copper a free copy of Goudt’s en- 
graving after this picture of Elsheimer, and his plate, after a very few 
impressions had been struck off, fell into the hands of Rembrandt, 
who altered it, scraping out the figures of Tobias and the Angel, and 
putting in their place the Holy Family on their flight into Egypt. 
And ever since, this etching, with Rembrandt’s alterations, has been 
known as the ‘ Flight into Egypt’ of Rembrandt. Meantime Her- 
cules Seghers himself ended a life of hopeless poverty by a drunkard’s 
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death : and so concludes the series of tragedies of which this dainty 
little work reminds us. 

But if we are ever to get to the drawings we must close these 
desultory studies among the pictures. We must pass over Rubens 
and Vandyck, though they are both well represented; and the Dutch- 
men, though the portraits of Franz Hals and Van der Helst are 
masterpieces, and though there are jewels of Ruysdael and Hobbema, 
Metsu and Jan Steen, Van der Velde, Van der Heyde, and Karel du 
Jardin. And we must say nothing about the Englishmen, though 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Romney are all three at their best, and 
though the pictures of Stubbs, Wheatley, and James Ward offer 
examples, of a kind not commonly occurring, and of which there 
is much to be said, of the excellence attainable by a homebred art 
devoted to the sports and pastimes of English squires. 
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Between the two exhibitions of drawings, four at least of the great 
masters of the world, Lionardo, Michelangelo, Raphael, and Rem- 
brandt, are represented with fifty examples each or more. Of 
Lionardo we gain a different view from that which we gained from 
the famous series of the Windsor heads and landscapes exhibited at 
the Grosvenor Gallery last year. There are a few studies only of 
heads ; there are one or two enigmatic or allegorical compositions 
not easy to interpret; there are two cartoons of the master for Holy 
Families, one of them the very consummation of his art; and there 
is a series of his studies for the monument of Francesco Sforza, with 
examples of other studies in anatomy, in engineering, hydraulics, 
military appliances, and the thousand practical or impracticable crafts 
and mysteries which occupied his genius, the genius of pursuit and 
experiment incarnate, the brain which, as Vasari says, never was 
satisfied or took rest from puzzling—(che quel cervello mai restava 
di ghiribizzare). The most interesting single head is, perhaps, 
the cartoon portrait in the Grosvenor Gallery from Christ Church, 
Oxford (92), showing the soft, feminine, and thoughtful face of a 
man with full lips and long hair, whom we should scarcely dis- 
tinguish, except by his cloak and cap, from a woman. The corre- 
sponding head (95) of a stern and aquiline warrior in three-quarters 
view, is of a grand character and modelling, but might be by a pupil 
as well as by the master. In the same gallery and from the same 
source, we find the fascinating allegorical sketch (91) which shows 
the personages of Fortitude and Prudence, according to their usual 
types and attributes, but thrown into a state of commotion by some 
strange assault; they are stationed by what seems an altar, and on 
this crouches a bird, which Prudence protects with one hand, while 
with the other she strikes against the assailants; these are hounds, 
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which a horned Faun or satyr holds in leash, and on the ground other 
such hounds seem to be devouring snakes that issue from beside the 
altar. Of an exquisite and impetuous beauty are Mr. Malcolm’s 
studies in the same gallery for a Victory flying with outstretched 
robe and hair (397), half pagan Niké and half Christian Angel. In 
the Royal Academy, the drawing of a wolf steering by the compass a 
boat which has for mast a tree in leaf, and directing his course slant- 
wise towards a shore upon which stands, with ruffled wings, an 
imperial eagle (192), has been recognised, most probably with justice, 
as containing a political allusion to the relations of the Empire and 
the Papacy under Julius the Second. This drawing is in red chalk, 
and at first sight seems to want, especially in the ripples of the 
water, the true magic and precision of Lionardo’s hand; the pen- 
notes of the motion of water flowing by a post (209) may, however, 
satisfy us that the workmanship is really his. Those who remember 
Vasari’s account of the terrific and thrice-appalling monster, 
animalaccio molto orribile e spaventoso, which Lionardo once 
made up in a picture out of every kind of lizard, locust, newt, bat, 
snake, and frog, which be had imprisoned for the purpose, may be 
interested by the goitred fiend, comparatively inoffensive as he is, 
which is set before us in a drawing from Windsor (257). Of the 
religious cartoons, that from the Christ Church collection exhibited 
at the Grosvenor Gallery (93) surprises us at first by its union of an 
infinite loveliness and tenderness in the heads of the mother and child 
with a singularly careless and clumsy drawing of the mother’s shoul- 
ders and breasts. But on examination it turns out that this part of 
the cartoon has been greatly injured and is full of holes; so that we 
may fairly put down its faults to later tampering. As to the head of 
the Virgin, with its downcast eyes and inwardly smiling mouth, 
I think there is hardly another instance in which the master has 
so well succeeded in his life-long endeavour to express upon the 
features of a woman the very soul of unfathomable sweetness 
and allurement, and at the same time has given her so much inno- 
cence, has so little mixed the look of sweetness with the look of 
doubtful experiences and latent treachery. This face is not sur- 
passed even by the Madonna of the cartoon—a work otherwise far 
more beautiful and important—for which Lionardo kept the Servite 
brothers at Florence so long waiting, and which, when at last the 
hand gave shape to the meditations of the mind, stirred all Florence 
to unknown wonder and delight. This celebrated work also is 
- exhibited by the Royal Academy, to whom it belongs (190). Its 
special secret and triumph is the loveiy grouping of the two women— 
the Virgin seated upright in the lap of St. Anne, looking down at her 
child, but yet half turned to her mother in inmost interchange of 
sweet congratulation and mysterious prescience. It is one of the 
calamities of the history of art, one of the frustrations to which this 
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uncontented spirit was foredoomed, that this perfect invention was 
never painted, and that instead we have only the much less felicitous 
design of a later period in the well-known picture at the Louvre, 
where the Virgin sits in like manner on her mother’s lap, but leans 
forward in a strained, almost an ungainly, attitude to caress the 
child who stands beside them on the shore. Lastly, the series of 
Lionardo’s studies for the monument which he was commissioned 
by Lodovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, to raise in honour of Francesco, 
the condottiere who had conquered the dukedom, are of the utmost 
possible interest, though they do not help us far towards solving the 
much-debated question, What was the precise shape which the 
design finally took? We have here, as has been pointed out by Dr. 
Richter, sketches from memory of one ancient equestrian monument, 
that of Marcus Aurelius, and of two by older contemporaries of 
Lionardo, by Donatello and Verrocchio; we have various experi- 
mental ideas, some of them of extraordinary fire and spirit, for his 
own design as a whole; and we have study after study of the 
several parts of a horse in action, showing above all things the 
inexorable patience, the uncompromising passion of research, with 
which this master was bent on exploring the natural facts new 
to men’s knowledge in his age. Where the universal curiosity of 
Lionardo da Vinci led the way, others have either followed after 
him or abandoned the path because it led nowhither. But in the 
great monumental task for the Duke of Milan, of which we here see 
the beginnings, all his toil was wasted and came to nought. The 
clay model he completed, but before it could be cast, reverses fell 
upon the Duke, and presently the invasion came, and Lionardo’s 
model disappeared, either made a butt, as the story used to run, for 
the bolts of French men-at-arms, or in some fashion equally in- 
glorious. 

Another unquiet and wrestling spirit is that of Michelangelo, 
though his wrestlings were not provoked, as were Lionardo’s in great 
part, by the challenge of material nature to fathom and control her 
secrets, but rather by the challenge of the living and spiritual 
universe to participate and proclaim its throes. Aspiration and 
tribulation, conflict and foreboding, colossal despair commensurate 
with colossal effort—these, and with these an immeasurable tender- 
ness, are the forces and emotions, so far as it is possible to fit them 
with a name, to which Michelangelo in his own language gives 
expression. That language is the visible form of man, which he 
knew more profoundly and could deal with more masterfully than 
any one before or since, and which in all his designs, whether from 
Pagan or from Christian story, he seems to treat less for the illustra- 
tion of the individual theme than as a vehicle for the utterance of 
those abstract and elemental affections of the human spirit. Last 
year the drawing of a ‘ Mary with the Dead Christ,’ exhibited among 
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others at the Grosvenor Gallery, furnished an unsurpassable example 
of his union of tenderness with a majestic strength. This year the 
chief example at that exhibition is a great cartoon for a ‘ Charity, 
somewhat injured, and in which two different positions and outlines 
have been tried for the face, and have a somewhat confusing effect 
(490). The cartoon has served for a painting by some scholar of the 
master which is now in the Casa Buonarroti at Florence; it has also 
been engraved. But at the Royal Academy a selection from the 
drawings of Michelangelo at Oxford, Windsor, and in private hands, 
has filled almost half a room with noble things. We can only pause 
upon a few. Let the reader compare 301, the famous drawing 
of ‘Prometheus devoured by a Vulture,’ done by Michelangelo, as 
Vasari records, for Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, and now belonging to the 
Windsor collection, with the study for a‘ Resurrection of Christ’ (262), 
also belonging to the Queen. These are perfect examples of the loving 
finish with which, drawing in black or red chalk, Michelangelo would 
work out the modelling of his figures, and add science to daring and 
delicacy to science ; and the down-swooping eagle with his outspread 
wings above the body of Prometheus, prostrate but undismayed, 
forms one of the noblest compositions in the world. So does 
the Resurrection study (262) seem the very climax of all the 
attempts made by art, since the fresco of Piero della Francesca at 
Urbino, to figure the risen Christ under lineaments like those of an 
athlete, bursting with power from the bonds of the grave. Between 
the Prometheus and another study of Christ in the act of resurrec- 
tion (251), there seems to exist a closer technical connection, which 
may possibly point to a closer imaginative connection too. The 
figure which, in the reclining position, is Prometheus in the one 
design, seems to have been placed, with comparatively slight modi- 
fications, in an erect position, to become the Christ of the other 
design. This may have merely suggested itself to Michelangelo as 
a matter of technical adaptation; or he may at the same time have 
had in his mind the kindred characters of the Prometheus of the 
ancient faith and the Redeemer of his own. This Resurrection sub- 
ject, for which a third composition of many figures is here (268), was 
never carried out. Neither was the Crucifixion subject, which is 
represented in two or three of those studies in which we see the 
pursuit of physical truth, the endeavour to realise the exact weight 
and drag of the dead limbs upon the cross, so marvellously united 
and interfused with the pursuit of emotional truth, the expression 
of agony and compassion. To go on, and to speak of the highly- 
wrought sheet of three ‘ Labours of Hercules’ in red chalk (269), or 
of the two solemn heads of women (250 and 260), one having the air 
of a literal portrait, the other made fabulous with a snake coiling 
on shoulder and bosom, and called ‘Cleopatra ’—to speak of these 
and a score more of studies of the same power would only be, within 
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the limits at our command, to write a catalogue of things well 
enough known by name and repute already, though never enough to 
be known in study and admiration. It is a sign of the thwarted 
labours and frustrated conceptions to which this mighty spirit was 
condemned, that only a few of these studies and inventions belong to 
works which were ever carried out, as to the fresco of the ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ and other decorations of the Sistine Chapel; and that four- 
fifths of them he never found the occasion to carry further than we 
see them carried here. 

In this particular, the contrast is complete between both Lionardo 
and Michelangelo on the one hand, and Raphael on the other. When 
we come to the sketches of Raphael this year exhibited, we find in them 
the first ideas for works with almost all of which we are familiar in 
their completed state. It seems as if no impediment could come in the 
path of this youngest and most happy-starred of the three great rivals 
in renown ; his career, like his genius, was all facility and felicity, all 
happy and harmonious achievement. We pass from one exquisite study 
and rhythmical design toanother—froma peasant mother with her arms 
flung about her child, delicately touched with silver point upon a 
grey ground (129), to the scattered and incomplete figures in red 
chalk, splendid as far as they go, of women struggling with soldiers 
(127), and from this to the head of a horse in charcoal and black 
chalk (138); and we recognise everywhere the first inspired touches 
from the life for works with which we are familiar afterwards in their 
completed and colder form, as they were carried out by the master or 
his disciples. At the Grosvenor Gallery, for instance, is a drawing 
of three figures, including a kneeling and sorrowing woman in the 
foreground, divine in its pathetic grace and rhythmical beauty ; and 
at the Royal Academy is another drawing (155), in which the same 
figures are combined with others, on a smaller scale, into a complete 
design for a Deposition, with the legs of Christ laid across the lap of 
the kneeling woman, and the Virgin fainting by his head ; if we could 
have these side by side, and with them an impression of the same 
subject engraved by Marcantonio, we should see in what state Raphael 
handed over his designs to that master to interpret upon copper, and 
how far short the interpreter, for all his skill, fell of the expression, 
the sentiment, the happy and unlaboured perfection of his original. 
But that would not be all. These designs, together with another 
from Oxford (288 at the Academy) and a fourth at the Louvre, 
represent so many stages in Raphael’s preparation of the design 
for one of his most famous pictures, the ‘Entombment’ of the 
Borghese Palace, commissioned by Atalanta Baglioni, and com- 
pleted in 1507. So far as these studies carry us, the picture was 
intended to follow the main lines set by Raphael’s master, Perugino, 
in his ‘ Deposition’ at Florence. A subsequent series of studies shows 
us how Raphael laid aside this plan, and worked out another, sug- 
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gested by an engraving of Andrea Mantegna, into the ‘ Entombment’ 
as it was finally painted. It is interesting that some years after the 
picture was completed, he should, nevertheless, have caused Mare- 
antonio to perpetuate from the sketch before us the earlier form of 
the composition. Going back to the Grosvenor, No. 529 is a lovely little 
pen drawing of a mother and child, the child crowing and holding up 
an apple or ball from the mother’s lap, which has not, so far as I know, 
been used for any painted or engraved Madonna. But, close by, lent 
by the same owner, is an impetuous study in red chalk from a model 
half reclining on his side (536), and this we recognise at once as a 
first study from the life for the figure afterwards modified into a 
stripling Cupid, and set to steer a dolphin, in the fresco of ‘ Galatea.’ 
In the wonderful Raphael show in Gallery VIII. at Burlington House, 
such instances are too plentiful to quote. Here are a number of different 
studies for the ‘School of Athens ;’ here is a lovely first study in black 
on tinted paper for the Mother and Child in the ‘ Madonna di Foligno’ 
lent by Mr. Vaughan; and three others drawn with the pen for the ‘ Ma- 
donna del Cardellino,’ all from Oxford, and another from Chatsworth for 
the ‘ Madonna dell’ Impannata.’ And among all this crowd of clear and 
joyous interpretations of life and movement, interpretations incisive 
without hardness, suave without insipidity, rhythmical without affec- 
tation—among them all perhaps there is hardly one more instructive 
than the study from Windsor for the ‘ Charge to Peter’ which we all 
know in the great cartoon. The figures here drawn in red chalk with 
such exquisite spirit and style are as yet attired in no academical 
drapery, but in the natural shirts and breeches of the model ; and there 
is about the figures and movements of them all a life, an animation, 
a charm, of which, with all its stately correctness, the cartoon retains 
hardly anything. Still more, in looking at this first study for the float- 
ing figures in the ‘ Transfiguration,’ shall we feel how wide an interval 
may separate the first warm conception of a master from its final 
realisation with the help of scholars and assistants. 

This amazing Raphael Exhibition at the Academy, supplemented 
by the much smaller one at the Grosvenor Gallery, has filled us with 
the sense of grace and gladness of which Italian art was capable at 
the hour of its culmination and in the hands of its sunniest master. 
For the charm of mature beauty, nothing in either exhibition can 
compare with work like this, except perhaps, in a more luscious and 
melting vein, two lovely angel studies of Correggio, and, in a more 
pensive vein and with the added sentiment of landscape, two draw- 
ings from Christ Church ascribed, and with all appearance of justice, 
to Giorgione. All these are at the Grosvenor Gallery. Among a whole 
group of Correggio drawings, the two to which I refer (117, 120) are 
incomparably the best. The latter is lent by Mr. Holford, and in spite 
of injuries, its three countenances of radiant infancy seem magically 
breathed and breathing there upon the paper. The former, belong- 
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ing to Lord Warwick, is a direct study from the model, touched into 
the glow of life itself by the dexterous use of two colours of chalk, 
and in quite perfect preservation ; it may be fruitfully compared with 
the larger drawing (118), which repeats, with a colder and more me- 
chanical touch, the same figure with the addition of a companion. 
Of the Giorgione drawings, that with three wayfarers conversing be- 
side a lake, and with a distance of lofty hills, is the more poetical and 
original in composition; but the other upon its glowing rose-coloured 
ground, and with its lovers at their music, separated by a low line of 
shore from the picturesque group of steep gables on the right, is 
likely to give more general delight. And now, since we have found 
our way to Venice, it would be natural to call attention to the 
groups of noble landscape drawings in the characteristic manner of 
Titian which are to be found both here and at the Academy. But 
to do so is needless, and the fourth great master especially repre- 
sented on the walls is waiting for his turn—I mean Rembrandt. 
So let us change our climate, and pass with a plunge out of the 
region of the classic and the ideal, the ardent and the suave, into the 
company of the common and the mean, the piteous or the grotesque, 
represented in the inmost dramatic significance of their lives and 
movements. There are some dozen of Rembrandt drawings at the 
Academy, most of them good, but the great gathering of the master is 
in Bond Street. The drawings of Rembrandt hold a somewhat peculiar 
relation to the rest of his art. He differed from the other Dutch- 
men, in the midst of whom he was the greatest, by lifting the raw 
and suffering humanity which he painted in common with them into 
an atmosphere of poetry; and this he did by two means: first, by 
an unrivalled gift of pathetic and dramatic observation, by a power 
such as none else possessed of arresting and defining the significant 
moment in life and action; and secondly, by a treatment of the 
elements of light and shade which combined the most consummate 
knowledge of their effects and relations in nature, with the most 
thoroughly arbitrary manner of altering or concentrating those effects 
and relations as it suited his imaginative purpose. In his studies on 
paper, of which there exist many hundreds, his peculiar effects of 
chiaroscuro play the lesser part, his peculiar genius for expressing life 
and action the greater. It is only in a highly finished portrait study 
like that numbered 204 at the Grosvenor Gallery, or in studies of land- 
scape shadow and atmosphere like 206, 215, 298, or in compositions 
for night subjects, as 293 and 294—it is only in occasional examples 
like these that the light and shade are highly wrought. Generally, 


the drawing consists of the swiftest brush or pen work, coarse-looking’ 


at first sight, and without linear beauty or distinction; but when-you 
look at it, it has the distinction of consummate expressiveneés; it 
fixes a look, a group, a gesture, a character, in unerring linegfnents ; 
and when your eye gets somewhat accustomed to the handj/it soon 
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becomes impossible that you should accept for the original the weaker 
substitutes which often pass current, as, for example, the ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ by some French imitator (199), or the confused group 
from Christ Church (289). Among so many perfect examples of 
Rembrandt’s dramatic observation and certainty of hand, it is hard 
to choose. My own favourites are the ‘Crucifixion’ (207), in 
which, though the principal figure is a mere scrawl, the soldiers 
casting lots for the raiment of Christ are very masterly ; the portrait 
above mentioned ; the two designs for ‘ Christ with St. Peter in the 
Storm’ (292 and 299); the ‘ Christ before the Doctors,’ a design of 
which there exist other versions, and which is signally original in 
its conception of a child-Christ backed against the foot of a tall desk, 
over which a doctor peers to look at him with curiosity ; the ‘ Nathan 
and David’ (303); the ‘ Unjust Steward’ (301), and the studies on 
No. 320. Of the landscape studies, most that are exhibited are 
in Rembrandt’s best manner, although a few that are claimed for him 
in the catalogue are probably the work of Koningh and other pupils. 

With these insufficient words for Rembrandt, I shall leave 
the Dutch school, richly represented as it is in all its develop- 
ments. I shall leave the miscellaneous Flemings; the Italians, primi- 
tive and late; the Frenchmen, from the beautiful sets of foliage and 
landscape studies by Claude to the work of the modern master Ingres, 
whose title to a place in the ranks of the classics of all time, as well 
as his relations to his contemporaries, it would be so interesting to 
discuss. And in what I have yet to say I shall confine myself to a 
few drawings of various schools which have a special interest from 
their relation to the art of engraving. 

We have seen how several of the Raphael drawings were made on 
purpose to be engraved by Marcantonio. North of the Alps, and toa 
certain extent south of them too, up to the time when Marcantonio 
became a kind of engraver-in-chief to Raphael, it was the custom for 
painters to engrave their own designs, and not to entrust them to 
another hand for that purpose. (I speak, of course, of engraving not 
on wood, but on metal.) The master of all these painter-engravers 
of either north or south was Diirer. Durer is represented by one very 
masterpiece, the water-colour drawing of a kingfisher’s wing, lent 
by Mr. A. Morrison to the Academy (315); but of designs for metal 
engraving, there is only the rough sketch from Windsor of a ¢ Virgin 
and Child with a Bird, dated 1515, and not used till five years after- 
wards. The most refined predecessor of Diirer in this art was the gold- 
smith painter Martin Schongauer, of Colmar in Alsace ; and of Martin 
Schongauer the Grosvenor Gallery has one precious and genuine 
example in the shape of a drawing for the head of a bishop’s crozier. 
The master’s own engraving from this drawing, though it enhances the 
crispness of. the curves in the Gothic crockets and fretwork of the 
design, yet scarcely preserves the full delicacy of expression in the 
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heads of the angels within the circle, making music on either side of 
the throne of Christ, or of the saints Margaret and Barbara figured 
in niches on the stem. Compare with this Mantegna’s design for a 
sacramental chalice, long in the Arundel Collection, and apparently 
intended, like such designs in general, first to be engraved and then 
to serve as a pattern to goldsmiths. Mantegna, working without 
any model before him, has got the perspective of his chalice quite 
wrong; but he has filled the upper border of the cup with scenes from 
the Passion, and its lower part with cherubs’ heads and scroll-work ; 
he has adorned its stem with a row of babies and another of apostles 
in niches, and covered its foot with prophets and apostles among 
more scroll-work ; all in a way at once so minute, masterful, and 
beautiful that it is really one of the miracles of art. The design has 
been engraved by a contemporary hand, but by one of the very 
feeblest. And when it belonged to Lord Arundel the indefatigable 
Hollar actually engraved it twice—once as it is drawn and once in 
reverse. Other drawings resembling the engraved compositions of 
Mantegna have the air of being copied by pupils; though that at the 
Grosvenor Gallery of the famous ‘ Entombment’ is so good that it may 
be original (28); but the only other thing quite worthy of the master’s 
hand is the splendid tinted design of * Hercules slaying the Lion’ from 
Christ Church (14). A drawing from Chatsworth exhibited at the 
Academy, and bearing a false signature of Mantegna (58), is put down 
in the catalogue to Giulio Romano, to whose work it bears no resem- 
blance ; it isa study for an engraving of a rare Italian master, Mocetto. 
An original design, also literally engraved by the same Mocetto, is 
numbered 56 at the Grosvenor Gallery and attributed to Squarcione ; 
it is taken from a bas-relief of a Roman sacrifice, with the addition 
of a Venetian architectural background. Lastly, one of the loveliest 
drawings in either exhibition, though not, so far as I know, actually en- 
graved, belongs to the class which used to be engraved by Marcantonio 
when he was a young man working in the school of Francia at Bologna, 
as well as by Jacopo, the son of the same Francia, himself. It is a 
simple group of four figures—three men and a maiden grouped about 
an altar in the act of sacrifice. It has been freely copied from some 
ancient bas-relief; and to the grace and purity of classic art, which 
have here been mastered perfectly, though still with a lingering 
timidity, it adds much of the sweet and yearning emotion of the 
Christian sentiment of Italy. 
Sipyey CoLvin. 
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THE POOR IN FRANCE. 


MaaAndv éeorerov edevbepiov rd Siddvar ois Set } AapBaverv GOev Sei, kai par AapBaverv 
dOev ov Sei* ris yap aperis paddAov rd ed roeiv Td ed mado xev.—ARISTOTLE’S Eth, 
Nicom. iv. 1. 


WueEn the proposal was made a year or two ago to abolish the Poor 
Law and substitute for it a system of thoroughly organised charity, 
it was received with a shout of derision. One set of critics observed 
that the Poor Law had so become a part of the constitution of the 
country, and the people had so fully learned to rely upon it, that it 
could not be rooted out. Another saw no advantage to be gained by 
substituting an army of beggars for an army of paupers. A third 
regarded the present system as a safeguard against revolution. All 
agreed that a serious scheme of abolition was Utopian, whilst the 
organisation of charity in so complex a state of society as ours would 
be a practical impossibility. The strange thing is that, whilst these 
and a dozen similar criticisms are being made, the very system which 
is so much decried is in full operation on the other side of the 
Channel. In France there is no Poor Law. Public aid is to a small 
extent granted by the State to indigent persons, but no one has a 
right to claim relief: no man, however poor, can do more than appeal 
to the charity of those who possess the means of assisting him. There 
is, therefore, no heavy burden on real property such as that which in 
England forms a serious tax on industry.!. On the other hand, the 
French nation fully recognises the claim which the indigent have 
upon their charity, and has therefore organised a scheme by which 
real distress is sure to be discovered and relieved with the least pos- 
sible cost of time and money to the donor, and of self-respect to the 
recipient. This is in fact the very perfection of charity organisation. 
The French have gone a long way towards solving the question of 
pauperism once for all. 

Before proceeding to examine the system, it is advisable to clear 
the ground of a difficulty which lies at the outset of every discussion 
of Poor Law principles. There are not a few persons who are of 


1 Land formed in 1868 only 33 per cent. of the real, and therefore rateable, 
property of England ; houses, including mills &c., are nearly 50 per cent. 
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opinion that the principle of a Poor Law is one which is founded on 
natural justice, and that therefore it is unjust, as well as impolitic, 
for any nation to live without one. J.S. Mill states the case with 
perfect. clearness when he says that the claim to help, created by 
destitution, is one of the strongest that can exist, and that there is 
prima facie the amplest reason for making the relief of so extreme 
an exigency as certain to those who require it as by any arrangements 
of society it can be made. But, whilst thus admitting the principle 
of a Poor Law, he goes on to remark that the problem to be solved is 
one of peculiar nicety as well as importance—how to give the greatest 
amount of needful help with the smallest encouragement to undue 
reliance on it. 

Now we may be willing to allow that destitution gives a certain 
claim upon us as men, but is it not conceivable that the concession of 
the right to claim relief may be highly injurious? Has the problem 
stated by Mr. Mill ever been solved? Is it possible to give needful 
help, as a right, without encouraging the recipients to rely unduly 
upon it? Mr. Ricardo, Dr. Chalmers, and others foresaw long ago 
that such a question could never be answered in the affirmative. 
They prophesied that just such a state of things would be brought 
about as has actually been established. It has not been worth while 
for the English or Scottish working man to cultivate the virtues of 
thrift and forethought. The working classes of Great Britain rely, 
to an extent which is probably little suspected by many, upon the 
fact that they have a public system of relief to fall back upon in all 
the crises of life. It is often used as an argument in favour of the 
continuance of our system that it is so entwined into our national 
life that it would be impossible to remove it. We are justified in 
retorting that the very fact of the extent to which it has grown into 
and influenced the national life is a proof of the harm it is doing. It 
has substituted dependence for independence, extravagance for eco- 
nomy, waste for thrift. This is the answer to Mr. Mill’s proviso that 
the Poor Law is to be administered without encouraging undue re- 
liance on it. The task is an impossible one. If once you give a 
man the right to demand assistance, you have infected his life, and 
taken away the mainstay of human character, self-reliance. It is 
better to have an army of beggars to deal with? than an army of 
paupers. The beggars we can deal with and control, and by degrees 
lead into better ways; the latter are our masters. It might be held 
to be a sufficient answer to the assertion that a Poor Law keeps off 
revolution, if we simply alleged the harm that obligatory public 
charity does to the national character and to individuals; we have 
no right to protect ourselves against revolt by wrong-doing, by binding 
our victims in the chains ef a Poor Law. We may go a step further, 

2 Infra, page 336, where the French method of dealing with mendicants is 
described. 
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and show that a democracy utterly scorns and repudiates this kind 
of assistance offered to it. The Social Democrats of Elberfeld, in 
the Rhine province, are bitterly hostile to a system of obligatory 
public relief which is even more liberal than our own Poor Law, 
and gives only outdoor relief. At best such a system is regarded as 
an instalment—and a mean instalment—of what is conceived by 
the working classes to be due to them from society. Communistic 
and suggestive as obligatory relief of the poor is, it is not com. 
munistic enough for those of them who profess the most advanced 
opinions. 

The whole question lies in a proper appreciation of an extremely 
nice point which is contained in the recent dictum of an eminent 
French writer to which we shall presently again refer. It is con- 
tended that on the one hand no man has any right to demand 
relief, and that it is injurious to him to give him such a right; 
on the other hand it is allowed that society is morally bound to 
rélieve the indigent. It is probable that a dull bureaucrat would 
see a contradiction in this statement. There is, however, no 
such contradiction. The element of time must be introduced 
into the proposition. Thus.a child is to be taught that he must 
rely upon his own exertions, and when he is grown up he carries 
the lesson out in practice. Yet at some unforeseen crisis in his 
life he becomes indigent. Then society recognises a moral duty 
to assist him. That is not the same as to give him the right of 
demanding assistance. In that case he would have foreseen and 
helped to create the crisis. If there is no right, then the indigent 
man has to take his chance with others; there is an element of doubt 
and uncertainty, just as there is in nature. What do men do under 
such circumstances? They make efforts. They rely on themselves. 
They do not revolt against the absence of the right to claim assist- 
ance. Revolutions are the supreme effort of the masses to secure 
just laws for their class, the suppression of privileges, and the means 
of dispensing with the help of others. 

In these few words it is hoped that the reader will see a justifica- 
tion of the French system which denies the morality of legal and 
obligatory charity. This view was well stated by Thiers many years 
ago in the following words :—‘ When the virtue of charity ceases to 
be private and becomes collective, it is essential that it should 
preserve its character of a virtue: that is to say, that it should 
remain voluntary and spontaneous ; for otherwise it would cease to 
be a virtue and would become a dangerous compulsion.’ 

It has often been asserted that the secularisation of charity in France 
took place after the Revolution ; but this is not the case. The edicts 
of the sovereigns of the sixteenth century prove that charity was, to 
a certain extent, public, and that for landowners and parishes it had 
even an obligatory character. But the movement towards a Poor 
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Law, such as that of Elizabeth of England, was checked, and for two 
eenturies charity remained on its previous footing, partly of legal, 
partly of voluntary, impulse. The Church of France retained in her 
hands the endowments of the poor. Her efforts were greatly aided 
by St. Vincent de Paul, who in 1632 founded the order of the 
Priests of the Missions, one of whose chief duties was to administer 
consolation and relief to the sick and the indigent in the country 
villages as well as in the towns. 

On the 2nd of November 1789, the Constituent Assembly declared, 
om the motion of Mirabeau, that ‘tous les biens ecclésiastiques 
seraient & la disposition de la nation, 4 la charge de pourvoir, d’une 
maniére convenable aux frais du culte, 4 l’entretien de ses ministres 
etun soulagement des pauvres.’ It was decreed in the Constitution 
of 1791 that a general establishment of Public Assistance should be 
formed for the education of deserted children, the relief of the sick 
poor, and the provision of work to the poor in health who were unable 
to find it for themselves. The Convention adopted the declaration 
of the Assembly that ‘ the assistance of the pocr is a sacred debt,’ and 
proceeded to establish a complete system of national relief. At the 
same time it. was ordered that the property of the hospitals and chari- 
table foundations should be sold. It was made illegal not only to beg, 
but to assist the poor privately. A ‘ Book of National Benevolence’ 
was instituted, in which the. names of all indigent persons were 
inscribed, and pensions allotted to them of from 80 to 160 francs. 
It. was. made a public boast that there were to be no more alms or 
benevolent institutions in republican France. 

-This scheme soon proved impracticable: the State was utterly 
wable to support its cost. In 1796, the Legislature abolished the 
ystem, and restored to the various establishments such part of their 
property as had not been alienated. And the important step was 
taken of instituting ‘ bureaux de bienfaisance,’ which were charged 
with the distribution of public charity at the homes of the poor. 
This plan is the foundation of the present system. We need now 
oly remark that probably every convulsion in France has had for one 
ofits immediate results the attempt to establish the right of the work- 
man either to State-provided labour, or, in default, public assistance. 
The Second Empire carried on this form of Communism longer than 
anyother government since the Revolution, for it bribed the workmen 
of Paris with constant employment at the cost of the rest of France. 
The capital was beautified; the country was impoverished; and the 
way was cleared for a still more advanced Communism, which, not 
content with a Poor Law that would only tax wealth, demanded 
the distribution of all property. 

The general principle on which the actual organisation of Public 
Assistance is founded is clearly stated in the following words :— 

¥2 
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La législation charitable en France est dominée actuellement par ce principe; 
que, si la société a le devoir moral de ne laisser aucune souffrance réelle sans soulage- 
ment, l’assistance ne peut jamais étre réclamé2 comme un droit par l‘indigent, 
L’assistance ne constitue done pas, et c’est un honneur pour notre pays, une dépense 
obligatoire de I’Etat et des communes.* 


This declaration of principle will be seen on examination to bring 
out in strong relief the difference between the English and French 
methods. The French say to the poor, ‘ We do not acknowledge that 
you have the right to demand assistance, but we will help you 
because it isa moral duty to relieve suffering.’ The result is that 
charity in France has always a tender conscience. The charitably 
disposed are always asking themselves w hether such a candidate has 
any moral claim upon them. That claim may be destroyed in many 
ways which the English system must ignore ; idleness, for instance, 
or a dissolute life, would destroy it. The English say to the poor, 
‘We give you the legal right to demand relief; the only condition 
we impose is that your indigence shall be real.’ Can it seriously be 
argued that to recognise the subjective duty of helping the distressed 
is the same thing as to set up the Jegal right to demand assistance? 
At any rate, as we shall presently see, the results of the two systems 
are very different. 

French legislation leaves the greatest liberty to works of private 
charity. In fact the whole system is one vast scheme of organised 
charity, assisted only to a small extent by subventions from the 
public purse, in return for which the Government exercises a certain 
control. The extent to which this control is carried is in one direction 
considerable, in another comparatively slight. The Ministry of the 
Interior is charged with the duty of a general supervision over all 
works of charity. When these works have reached the stage of insti- 
tutions, and desire to assure their stability, they are recognised by 
the State as being ‘ of public utility,’ and obtain certain privileges on 
conditions which are easy to fulfil. There is no monopoly of public 
charity. Religious bodies of all kinds, bishoprics, presbyteries, con- 
gregations, may receive gifts and legacies for the relief of the poor. 
Even works of charity which do not enjoy a civil existence because 
they have never been recognised as being of public utility can re- 
ceive gifts by means of a decree which authorises the mayor, in the 
name of the poor assisted by these works of charity, to accept the 
gifts and see that they are properly applied to the purpose for which 
they were intended.‘ From this it will be seen that such scandals 
as occasionally take place in England from the misapplication of 
charitable funds are impossible in France. 

Whilst the establishment of works of charity is nowhere compul- 
sory, the French have nevertheless very generally recognised the 
’ Rapport de l'inspection"générale des Etablissements de Bienfaisance, 1874. 

* Ordonnance Royale du 2 avril 1817. 
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moral duty of assisting the poor. In the capital, in all the great 
towns, and in many country places, there exists an administrative 
organisation known as the ‘ Assistance Publique.’ ‘Whilst there are 
private works of charity in operation which are not included in the 
general scheme of public assistance, the very great majority of efforts, 
both public and private, for the relief of the poor form a portion of 
it, The Assistance Publique is the channel through which the greatest 
part of private benevolence flows. It is subsidised by departments, 
by municipalities, and bycommunes. It is recognised by the Church, 
which makes collections for it. It is a corporation, or rather an 
aggregation of corporations, any of which can receive gifts and 
legacies. 

The Assistance Publique works through two different classes of 
institution, which may roughly be said to represent indoor and out- 
door relief. The first of these consists of hospitals and hospices, the 
latter of Bureaux de Bienfaisance. Each of these classes has a separate 
administration, except in Paris, where the two services are united. 

Before proceeding to describe in detail the two great branches of 
public assistance, it will be necessary to define exactly the part which 
the State takes in the relief of the poor. In the first place, the 
Minister of the Interior hag the direct management of certain national 
benevolent establishments. ‘These are the hospice of the ‘ Quinze- 
Vingts’ for the blind, and another for the young, the Maison de 
Charenton for insane persons, three institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in various parts of France, two convalescent asylums, and the Insti- 
tution of Mont Genévre for assisting travellers in the Alps. The 
Minister of the Interior further superintends the various charitable 
establishments of France which are under the control of the Assistance 
Publique by means of general inspectors, of whom there were five in 
1875. He exercises a more direct influence over the bringing up of 
pauper children through a body of departmental inspectors who are 
appointed by him. Special credits opened annually in his budget 
permit him to grant subventions to a large number of establishments 
of public charity and of works of private benevolence, and even to 
accord help to individuals under special circumstances, The Minister 
of the Interior also disposes of a certain number of places in the 
hospices of the capital. The only other occasions on which the Go- 
vernment grants public aid are when inundations or other public cala- 
mities have caused local distress. 

Although the above includes all that is done by the Ministry of the 
Interior, or the central State authority, the departments, which repre- 
sent the State in another form, have also their share of the work to do. 
The principal representative of local government is the General Coun- 
cilof each department. On this body devolves the duty of distributing 
their own charitable subventions and those of the Minister of the Inte- 
Tior. But it has a more important duty in connection with the relief of 
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distress than even this. There are two classes of paupers who are 
supported by the operation of an obligatory poor law—the insane and 
pauper children. To these must be added vagrants who partially 
support themselves. The General Councils have to provide from the 
local funds for these two classes and the mendicants. 

The way is now clear for the closer examination of the Assistance 
Publique. If the first axiom of French public relief is that obligatory 
charity is false in principle and hurtful in practice, the second cer- 
tainly is that charity should be so administered as to disturb as little 
as possible the family life. Hence the central idea of the system is 
that the commune, as represented by the Bureau de Bienfaisance, 
should look after its own poor, and should assist them at their own 
homes. We shall therefore consider these institutions first. But 
one of the greatest merits of the French method is the fact that 
hospitals, hospices, and Bureaux de Bienfaisance are all included in 
one great system. A very imperfect idea of the Public Assistance 
would be gained if it were not carefully kept in mind that there is 
complete harmony between the different parts of the scheme. The 
love of organisation and order goes even further than this. The 
central authorities have recently urged the desirableness of establishing 
an agreement among all the works of public and private charity ex- 
isting in the same commune. This would be, it is believed, the best 
method of relieving genuine suffering. This is, in fact, the scheme of 
the British Charity Organisation Society, but it is far less important 
that the principle should be carried out in France than in England. 
In the former country the non-obligatory system of public charity 
does its work much more efficaciously than our Poor Law does in 
many places, so that there is less need for purely private benevolence 
in France. It is probable that the Legislature will shortly place the 
actual management of both branches of the Public Assistance through- 
out France in the same hands, as is already the case in Paris. In 
the meantime there is complete intercommunication between the two 
branches, and imposture and waste are thus rendered impossible. 

The materials for a close inquiry into the Bureaux de Bienfaisance 
are at hand. In 1872 the ‘ Inspection Générale’ of the charitable 
establishments of France was charged with the duty of inquiring into 
the administrative and financial situation of the Bureaux de Bien- 
faisance. After twenty months of continuous labour, the report of 
the Council of General Inspection was presented to the Minister, and 
was printed in 1875. The first report of this kind on the bureaux 
was published in 1833. The second was drawn up in 1847 by the 
Baron de Watteville. The present one is edited by M. Paul Bucquet, 
the chief of the five inspectors-general who form the Council. 

The resources of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance do not permit them 
to give more than moderate assistance (des secours modiques). They 
can only in exceptional cases attempt to draw out of their state of 
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misery, by means of any considerable amount of help, indigent fa- 
milies or individuals who deserve to be assisted. But itis strenuously 
argued that the conclusion should not therefore be drawn that the 
help given by the bureau is inefficacious and useless. Although 
small, the assistance given helps to render the trials of life less pain- 
ful. To judge of the charitable action of the bureaux, they must not 
be isolated, but rather completed by grouping around them the works 


- of other societies, such as those of maternity charities, créches, orphan 


asylums, hospices, hospitals, friendly societies, monts-de-piété, ‘et 
toutes les ceuvres si nombreuses, si actives, de la charité privée, qui, 
en ajoutant leur assistance 4 celle des bureaux de bienfaisance, ne 
laissent, pour ainsi dire, aucune souffrance sans soulagement, aucune 
misére sans secours’ (Paul Bucquet). 

The bureaux at present give help almost exclusively in kind and 
in money; but the inspectors-general look forward to the time when 
an improved financial position will enable them to elevate their 
mission above the merely material wants of the indigent. Then it 
will become a duty for the bureaux to help those whose indigence 
stands in the way of obtaining for their children such advantages as 
primary education, technical education, and moral and religious in- 
struction. 

Beyond the age of infancy or early youth the intervention of the 
bureau is discreet, accidental, and essentially temporary. English 
reformers have failed, as a rule, to recognise the importance of this 
principle. The only economist of eminence in this country who has 
ventured to draw earnest attention to it is, as far as I know, Dr. 
W. A. Guy, F.R.S. His view exactly agrees with the words of M. 
Paul Bucquet: ‘ I] ne faut pas que l’intervention du bureau vienne 
énerver l’esprit d’initiative et supprimer le sentiment de la responsa- 
bilité.’ It is not simply public but also private charity which is 
capable of pauperising the poor. It is nearly as easy wrongfully to 
deprive a man of his natural power of self-dependence by a voluntary 
system of charity as by a legal and obligatory one. There is this differ- 
ence, that the recipients of the latter are able to calculate with abso- 
lute certainty upon it, whilst those who come under the influence of 
the former are always more or less in uncertainty as to what help 
they will get. The French system sees the importance of maintaining 
this distinction. A lavish and unorganised scheme of private charity 
may do quite as much harm as any other. 

Wherever a Bureau de Bienfaisance exists, all public grants must 
pass through its hands. No commune or municipality can in such a 
case undertake the direct relief of the poor. This regulation: has an 
important influence on the management of efforts made to meet 
special seasons of suffering. In such cases the organisation for relief 
is ready at hand, and to this private subscriptions and public grants 
readily flow. The local authorities, in conjunction with the Bureau 
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de Bienfaisance, devise a plan by which general distress may be re- 
lieved, and this usually takes the form of an Atelier de Charité. M. 
Maurice Block points out that this institution has a double object— 
first that of assisting persons who are in temporary distress without 
offering them alms, which are often degrading, and next that of 
economising the resources of the commune—‘car [’assistance pub- 
lique est une attribution municipale.’ The works executed by the 
Ateliers de Charité are such as roads, drainage, and the like. They 
are paid at a lower than the market rate, in order that it may 
be understood that they are not to come into competition with regular 
labour, but are a mere pis-aller or temporary expedient. 

Even the magnitude of the disasters of 1870-71 did not prevent 
the bureaux from attempting, and not without success, to cope with 
the misery which necessarily came into existence. The following 
extract from the report of the inspectors will give some idea of what 
was done :— 

Nous devons signaler 4 la reconnaissance du pays les importants dons en argent 
et en nature que nos bureaux de bienfaisance 4 Paris et dans les départements ont 
recus de la société anglaise des Amis (Quakers), du lord-maire de Londres, des 
comités de New-York, de Boston, de Philadelphie, de Bruxelles, de Saint-Pétersbourg, 
de Hambourg, et des diverses ambulances étrangéres. Les dons faits aux pauvres 
de Paris, en 1871, se sont élevés au chiffre de 383,798 fr. 60 cent. Parmi les 
donateurs nous devons citer le philanthrope anglais dont le nom est si justement 
populaire 4 Paris, Sir Richard Wallace, qui a fait distribuer aux pauvres de Paris, 
pendant le siége, des secours qui peuvent étre évalués a plus de 130,000 francs. 


It will be observed that the bureaux are spoken of as the organisa- 
tion through which these munificent gifts were distributed. 

The composition and mode of nomination of the administrations 
of the bureaux were finally fixed by a law passed in 1873. Each 
bureau is composed of five re-eligible members, and, in addition to 
these, of the mayor and of the senior clergyman in charge of a parish 
(le curé le plus ancien). In places where there are Protestants or 
Jews a delegate from each of these bodies is also appointed. One of the 
five members retires every year. The new member is selected by the 
Prefect from a list of three persons drawn up by the members of the 
bureau. The Minister of the Interior only dissolves bureaux, and 
in case of a new creation the members are appointed by him on the 
nomination of the Prefect. The new law (1873) by which ministers 
of religion are called to assist in the administration of the bureaux is 
regarded by M. Maurice Block as a most important step. It assures 
to them the place which belongs to them in the councils of public 
charity. Their presence has already had the effect of preventing 
abuses and twofold relief; for those mendicants who formerly lived 
with impunity on public assistance and the alms of the clergy and of 
private charity now find their double-dealing revealed and their 
occupation gone. 
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The members of the bureaux are unpaid. In large parishes they 
may increase the number of their members, and make use of the 
services of sisters and dames-de-charité. The former are supported 
by the bureaux. In Paris, in addition to the ex officio members 
there are twelve administrators and a number of commissioners and 
sisters, whose duty it is to convey the help granted to the homes of 
the poor. The only paid official of the bureau in Paris is the 
secretary-treasurer, upon whom the management of the details 
mainly falls. The law requires the appointment of a receiver for 
each bureau which enjoys a revenue of 30,000 francs and upwards 
perannum. His duty is to receive the income of the institution, a 
work which is performed by the municipal receiver in the case of the 
smaller bureaux. 

In the large towns the bureaux are very important and frequently 
wealthy establishments. Those of Paris, where there is one for each 
of the twenty arrondissements, are regarded as models. They depend 
on the Assistance Publique, which is housed in a large building in 
the Avenue Victoria, near the Chatelet. This is not a government 
institution, but, having also the control of the hospitals and hospices, 
it requires the services of a large staff of paid clerks. 

Each bureau in Paris has one cr more maisons de secours 
dependent on it, in which stores of all kinds are kept, and the 
religious ladies who perform the duties of visiting the poor generally 
reside. 

The treatment of the poor by all the officials of the bureaux is 
considerate and kind. The difference between poverty and pauperism 
is virtually abolished ; the need of assistance is regarded as a mis- 
fortune, not a crime. In England an obligatory Poor Law imposes 
upon a vast number of officials the daily duty of an acrimonious dis- 
cussion with applicants for relief, the object of which is to decide 
whether the exact point of poverty which is called indigence has been 
reached. In our system there is little place for the charity of which 
St. Paul speaks ; in France it has full sway. In Elberfeld, in the Rhine 
province, where an obligatory system of outdoor relief exists, the 
administrators are cautioned that it is their duty not to treat the 
poor unworthily. The system has not, however, gained the approval 
of one of the most Social-Democratic populations in Germany. There 
seems to be a peculiar hardness in all obligatory systems of relief; 
they are necessarily harsh in operation. Nor is the cause far to seek. 
Whilst they create and foster pauperism by giving to all the right 
to demand help, they are compelled to adopt an attitude of suspicion 
in order to avoid the deception which is sure to be in some measure 
the rule rather than the exception where relief is offered to all. How 
is it possible, for instance, that a labouring man, with a wife and five 
children, should be free from suspicion when he demands the 12s. 
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per week to which he has a legal claim in Elberfeld when destitute ? 
How is it possible to treat such a man without suspicion ? 

A comparison of the French and Elberfeld systems ought to teach 
the new school of English Poor Law reformers something. The 
restriction of outdoor relief is preached by them as the great 
remedy for many of the evils from which we suffer. This dogma, 
when pushed to an extreme, frequently thrusts its supporters into great 
difficulties. They fail to see that the arguments that they use against 
outdoor relief are equally valid against any obligatory relief whatever. 
No doubt in an increasing number of unions the new system has been 
worked with great success. Pauperism has been diminished, and the 
rates reduced. Indigent persons are generally found to be indigent 
enough to be glad of a weekly allowance in money at their own 
homes, but they are not so indigent as to be willing to break up 
their homes and accept the offer of ‘the house.’ The guardians win 
the day. Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant. They do not 
untie the knot—they cut it. The remedy now being applied to 
English pauperism is a drastic one. Those who do accept ‘the 
house ’ are a State-created race of pariahs, who, it may be expected, 
will present a far from easy problem for a future generation to solve. 
Those who are, like myself, opposed to all systems of obligatory 
relief observe with satisfaction much that is going on under the 
present movement. We remark that in many unions the action of 
the Poor Law is reduced to a minimum by the restriction of outdoor 
relief. But two considerations step in to alloy our satisfaction. The 
first of these is the above-mentioned difficulty of the creation of 
hardened paupers who will see no disgrace in the workhouse in 
which they will spend the greater part of their time, and out of 
which they will only go to beget new generations of pariahs like 
themselves ; the second is the fact that the organisation of private 
charity has not yet reached a point where the comparatively small 
but yet necessary amount of activity which should be at hand when 
out-relief is abolished may be relied on. 

Both the Elberfeld and the French systems confine themselves as 
far as possible to out-relief. One is immeasurably superior to the 
other, at any rate in the opinion of the present writer who has 
examined both in loco within the last few months. The former 
creates and cherishes pauperism, which is rapidly increasing under a 
system that gives the legal right to claim large relief. The tide of 
pauperism has already reached the height of most of the worst- 
managed Scotch or Welsh unions, and it is still rising. With all the 
minute care bestowed upon the system by its administrators, the 
point desired by Mr. Mill has not yet been reached at which a large 
amount of needful help can be given, and yet the recipient, with a 
‘legal claim to that help, taught not unduly to rely upon it. English 
reformers commit an error in supposing that the failure of the 
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Elberfeld system—and it certainly fails in these two points, in 
being regarded with dislike by the working men, and in’ causing a 
large amount of pauperism—is owing to its being an outdoor system. 
Its real fault is that it is obligatory, that it gives to all the right to 
demand help. The French system is also one of out-relief. It works 
well. Its merit is that it is non-obligatory. It checks pauperism 
whilst it relieves real distress. 

The original intention of the Legislature, on the foundation of 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance in 1798, was to establish one in every com- 
mune; but this idea has been practically given up of late years. The 
bureau, where properly constituted, is the legal representative of the 
poor; and the Government encourages the conversion into bureaux of 
all charitable commissions which are charged with the distribution of 
funds arising from foundations, subscriptions, or communal subven- 
tions, when they possess a sufficient endowment or income to secure 
the permanence of such establishments. But to go beyond this 
would be, as is pointed out in the report of the inspectors, to dis- 
courage the efforts of private charity and to create pauperism in 
places where it does not exist. Although bureaux are at work in all 
important and thickly populated places both in town and country, 
the large majority in actual numbers of communes are without them ; 
in many of these, however, charitable commissions are at work. In 
remote and thinly populated districts the poor are dependent upon 
the clergy and upon their wealthy neighbours for assistance. 

The Bureaux de Bienfaisance in existence in 1874 were 13,545 in 
number. The total number of communes in France is 35,989, so 
that nearly two-thirds are without bureaux. If some 5,000 chari- 
table commissions are counted, about half the communes have no or- 
ganised system of public relief. Fresh bureaux are, however, called 
into existence every year, and it is believed by the authorities on the 
subject that noinjury is done to the poor of thinly populated districts 
by leaving them to the tender mercies of their neighbours. This 
could not be done in towns. It is considered that the local authori- 
ties should encourage the establishment of a bureau in every commune 
which has a population of over 1,000 inhabitants. The present 
bureaux are very unequally spread over the country. In the de- 
partment of the Seine there are as many bureaux as communes; in 
that of the Nord 631 bureaux in 661 communes; in Seine-et-Oise 
387 in 685 ; in Belfort only 5 in 106. 

There were in 1871, the date to which the most recent complete 
statistics are drawn up, 5,179 bureaux for places with populations of 
over 1,000 inhabitants. The population of the places served by 13,348 
bureaux was, in 1871, 21,931,881, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
population of France. The total number of indigent persons assisted in 
that year was 1,608,129, representing 528,242 families. The proportion 
is therefore 1 assisted person: in 13, or about 7} per cent. In Paris 
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in 1872, one person in 17°87 was assisted, or 54 per cent. of the 
population. These figures will no doubt appear high to English Poor 
Law experts; it will be seen, however, that when they are compared with 
other systems the result is not unfavourable tothem. It must be borne 
in mind that wherever a bureau exists a very large proportion of the 
private charity of the district passes through its hands. If it were 
possible to estimate English private charity, it would no doubt be 
found that the figures of its recipients would run much higher than 
in France. To receive a slight assistance from the bureau no more 
brands the recipient as a pauper than would the acceptance of a gift 
from a district visitor in England. In comparing the actual num- 
ber of recipients of out-relief in France with English paupers of the 
same class the figures are at first sight in favour of the latter; there 
were in 1876 only 606,392 of these. But our system of keeping the 
accounts only shows the number actually in receipt of relief at one 
time. The experience of the Atcham Union in Shropshire, where a 
record is kept of all the paupers as in France, shows that the number 
of different persons annually relieved is about four times as many as 
those in receipt of relief at one time. This would indicate a total of 
about two and a half millions of outdoor paupers in England against 
rather more than one and a half million in France, with a much 
larger population. 

The ordinary expenditure of all the bureaux in 1871 was 
26,873,591 francs (1,074,943/.) The cost per head of population 
was therefore exactly 1s. In England the cost of out-relief (making a 
moderate estimate for the cost of administration) was, in 1876, 2s. 8d. 
per head of population. The actual amount expended on each out- 
door pauper in England was 1/. 6s.; in France 14s. 

The funds of the bureaux are derived from various sources. They 
possess a large amount of private property, which is increasing partly 
by the receipt of gifts and legacies, and partly by the annual invest- 
ment of a certain portion of income in rentes. The following table 
of a year’s revenue is worthy of careful study :— 

Francs Cent. Proportion 

Revenu des immeubles (land, houses) 3,736,231 72 14:13 

Rentes sur I’Etat ‘ ‘ ‘ . 6,006,072 11 21-72 

Rentes sur particuliers et autres, en 

argent et en nature ; ; . 1,134,267 4:29 
Subventions municipales (moins Paris) 5,858,596 22:18 
Droit des pauvres, concessions dans les 

cimetiéres, droit sur les spectacles 1,762,368 38 6°67 
Quétes, souscriptions, loteries, subven- 

tions du département et de l’Etat 4,145,209 21 
Recettes spéciales aux bureaux de bien- 

faisance de Paris (subventions di- 

verses, fondations) ; ° . 3,781,953 21 


Total . . . 26,424,698 58 


40°14 


The above needs little explanation. The ‘droit des pauvres’ in- 
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cludes a tax of 10 per cent. on the tickets of theatres and similar 
public amusements—which, however, is shared with the hospitals and 
hospices—a tax on the cost of ground for graves, the results of con- 
fiscations of all kinds, of fines for unhealthy lodgings, for infringements 
of the postal laws, &c. Balls and concerts are frequently got up, and 
the proceeds come under the head of ‘ Quétes, Kc.’ The bureaux have 
a legal right to make collections in their respective arrondissements. 
They may place alms-boxes in all churches and places of worship and 
in all public buildings. They may themselves make collections in 
the churches whenever they choose; but, the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties being the legal guardians of these buildings, the representatives 
of the bureaux are charged to come to an understanding with the 
clergy as to the most convenient season for the exercise of their right. 
Bishoprics and cures of souls are themselves corporations to which gifts 
and legacies may be made on behalf of the poor, and these work in- 
dependently of the bureaux; but, as we have seen, the clergy are 
represented on the bureaux, and there is now much harmony between 
the clergy and the bureaux. It is worth while drawing attention to 
the fact that the sums distributed by the bureaux depend solely upon 
the amounts available. This is, in fact, the natural consequence of 
a non-obligatory system. It is, however, strenuously asserted that 
under the pressure of necessity all needful funds would be pro- 
duced. 

Before leaving the Bureaux de Bienfaisance it is necessary to say 
a word or two on the way in which their income is spent. The 
following table refers to the expenditure in 1871 of 301 bureaux of 
which the income was over 10,000 frances :— 


Francs Cent. 

Management of property . ‘ ‘ ‘ - 388,578 18 
Costs of administration . ; : p - 1,287,957 41 
Rent &e. ‘ ; : r i . 253,642 76 
Assistance in kind . : ? ; , . 9,915,761 3 
Outdoor medical relief. , ‘ ‘ . 1,514,063 72 
Pensions to old men, orphans, &c. . . . 616,016 11 
Burials. j ‘ ; P F e 36,754 86 
Assistance in money (including payment of rent) 1,672,226 41 
Moral and preventive assistance (including 

ateliers de charité, créches, help to liberated 

prisoners, dowries, trousseaux, primes de 

moralité, Ke.) . ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 896,802 
Other services ‘ ‘ ‘ , 30,880 
Total . .  . 16,112,683 


The only point on which we need remark here is the importance of the 
medical service. Of late years outdoor medical relief has been much 
encouraged. Nearly one-tenth of the whole expenditure is devoted 


to this branch. 
We now turn to the other branch of the Assistance Publique, 
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which we have called indoor relief. The hospitals take the first rank 
in this category. They are both numerous and admirably adminis- 
tered throughout France. The Hotels-Dieu which were founded by 
the piety of the Middle Ages are still scattered over the length and 
breadth of the land. The famous hospital in Paris which goes by 
that name appeared to me, a non-expert in such matters, to be a 
marvel of order, air-space, and fitness to its ends. It has recently 
been rebuilt at a cost of over 1,000/. per bed, without counting the 
value of the site. There are a considerable number of out-patients 
seen every day, probably over a hundred, but inquiries are made 
with regard both to these and the in-patients, and if it is found that 
they are in a position to pay they are required to do so. It does not, 
however, seem to me that this rule is carried out with much rigour. 
There are eight general and eight special hospitals in Paris. Ac- 
couchement cases are no longer admitted to hospitals, but are treated 
separately in private houses. The death-rate has fallen considerably 
since this plan was adopted. The management of the hospitals and 
hospices is precisely similar to that of the Bureaux de Bienfaisance, 
and in Paris is identical. 

The funds of both are derived from various sources, which may be 
stated generally to be similar to those of the bureaux.. There are no 
statistics published to show the amount of property possessed by 
them. The subventions from both departments and communes are 
considerable. Many visitors: to ‘the Paris Exhibition of 1878 will 
have seen with interest the collection of objects connected with these 
establishments, including samples of clothing, blankets, &c. Some 
ancient documents relating to early foundations were also exhibited. 

The hospices are, like the hospitals, a part of the French system 
of public relief. There is no distinction of name made between the 
recipients of help from a bureau and from a hospital or hospice. All 
or none are paupers. It is of course impossible to treat. every poor 
person in his own home, as there are many who have none. In such 
cases the hospices step in. These are establishments which support 
the aged and infirm poor of both sexes, incurables, poor orphans, les 
enfants trouvés, and certain classes of insane persons. Pensioners 
can also be received on payment if past a certain age. The general 
idea which pervades all public relief in France is observable in the 
management of the hospices: their use is discouraged as far as pos- 
sible by giving help at home. It is contended by French writers 
that the family tie is thus best maintained ; that gratuitous medical 
treatment is thus extended to many half-indigent persons in their 
own homes; and that the tendency towards the increase of beds in 
hospitals and hospices is thus progressively diminished. For these 
reasons a law was passed in 1873 legalising the practice of distributing 
no longer only a fifth, but even a fourth, and in some cases a third, 
of the whole revenues of a hospice in outdoor relief. The inquiry 
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of the ‘ General Inspection’ into the hospitals and hospices in 1864 
showed that no fewer than fifty-six hospices gave away the whole of 
their income, amounting to over 4,000/.a year in all, in outdoor 
relief. The total amount thus distributed reached the important 
sum of 5,000,000 franes in that year. 

The hospices of France are in no sense to be compared with our 
workhouses, although they perform some of the functions of the 
latter. An indigent person who is so fortunate as to obtain admis- 
sion to one of them, or, whilst waiting for admission, a pension @ 
domicile, is well provided for for life. No one who is interested in 
the relief of the poor should fail to visit the famous hospice. at 
Bicétre, where, in addition to several hundreds of pauper lunatics in 
an adjoining building, some 2,000 men have found anasylum. They 
are all of good character, and, not having drunk or debauched them- 
selves into ‘ the house,’ are objects of solicitude rather than of -aver- 
sion to their guardians. On a fine day the old fellows, among whom 
may be seen a few blind and paralytic young mer, sun themselves 
among the trees and flowers of the vast quadrangles. Here a group 
surrounds one who reads the newspaper aloud to his brother octo- 
genarians: none are admitted for mere old age under seventy, and 
the majority are much older.. There is nothing whatever penal in 
the arrangements. Three days.a week are jowrs de sortie, on which 
the inmates are free to go out from 6 a.m. to 9-p.m. A-chapel, a 
post-office, a library are to be found within the walls. Those who 
have a little money may drink a glass of wine at the cantine. There 
are no needless restrictions imposed on the inmates. The dormitories 
and day-rooms are bright and airy. Each man is provided with a 
lock-up cupboard. The dietary is excellent. In the morning soup; 
at.11, légumes cooked in fat, and dessert of grapes or pears; at 4, 
dinner of soup and meat. A tumbler of sound Bordeaux per diem is 
allowed to each man. At La Salpétriére the women have their chief 
hospice in Paris. There are eleven hospices and maisons de retraite 
(an establishment in which old people are supported as paying pen- 
sioners, but who have generally insufficient means to pay for the 
whole cost of their maintenance) in the capital. In the former there 
are (in 1878) 6,892 beds, in the latter 1,922. 

The Enfants Assistés form an important branch of French 
public relief. Children and the insane have alone a claim on the 
State ; in their case the charity bestowed is obligatory. The support 
of both these classes is thrown on the departments, but the adminis- 
tration is left in the hands of the Assistance Publique in the. large 
towns, and of the local authorities in other places. A certain number 
of hospices in each neighbourhood are bound to receive children, the 
cost of whom is reimbursed by the department. The system of 
education adopted is exclusively that of boarding-out. The children 
are only kept in the hospice until they can be put out to nurse, and 
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they only return to it in case of sickness. The highest price, which 
varies greatly, paid for children is twenty francs per month. Pay- 
ment ceases at twelve years of age, when the children are apprenticed 
for four years, if possible to agricultural labourers. 

The insane are supported as far as possible in separate buildings, 
and are always at the cost of the department. 

We now approach one of the most important parts of the French 
system—the treatment of vagrants. Mendicity is punishable by 
imprisonment in the ordinary prisons, and is treated with greater 
severity if the offence is committed in a commune other than that of 
which the mendicant is a native. In this case he would be regarded 
as guilty of vagabondage, which is a more serious crime than mendi- 
cancy. After the expiration of his sentence in the prison the mendi- 
cant is conducted to a Dépot de Mendicité, with which institution 
every department must be provided. This holds a middle place be- 
tween the hospice and the prison. It has for objects, on the one hand, 
to give an asylum to the mendicant, on the other to urge him to 
work to correct his vices and his idleness, which are too often en- 
couraged, in the opinion of French writers, by the action of charitable 
persons. On arrival of the mendicant at the dépdt he is compelled 
to take a bath. He is then set to work at his trade, if he has one; 
if not, he is taught some occupation by which he can henceforward 
gain his living. The management of the dépot varies in different 
places, but at that of St. Denis, which serves the whole department 
of the Seine, including Paris, the custom is to compel the inmates to 
earn forty francs before they are set free. One-half of this amount 
goes to the dépét as a contribution towards the cost of maintenance ; 
one-fourth is doled out during the period of incarceration. to the 
mendicant himself for the purchase cf tobacco or other luxuries ; and 
the remaining fourth is handed to the mendicant as he leaves the 
dépét. There were on the day of my visit 630 men and 300 women 
in the dépot of St. Denis. The former were mostly employed in 
shoe, slipper, and sabot-making, tailoring, chain-making, and other 
simpler occupations, such as tearing up rags for the shoddy-mills; 
the women in needlework. The food and general style of mainte- 
nance are poor to a degree. 

Although a comparison between the numbers and cost of all 
paupers in England and France is impossible, we have sufficient data 
before us to make some effort at a contrast, quantum valeat, between 
the pauperism of London and that of Paris. The total cost of all 
Poor Law relief in 1876 in London was 1,618,822/. There were an 
average of 80,000 paupers always in receipt of indoor or outdoor 
relief. On the same principle as before it may be roughly estimated 
that this figure represents about 320,000 paupers in the course of the 
year. In Paris the budget for 1873 provides for the relief of 348,000 
indigent persons, the population being about one-half that of London. 
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This figure must, however, be greatly reduced before the comparison 
is just. The hospitals receive about 100,000 patients a year, and 
these being subtracted, together with 11,000 children, who, being 
apprenticed, are still under the charge of the ‘ Assistance,’ but are no 
cost to it, 240,000 assisted persons, including mendicants, remain. 
Of these 205,000 receive out-relief, the balance being made up of 
children, insane persons, and the inmates of the hospices. This gives 
a percentage of 1 pauper in nearly 84 persons in Paris, against 1 in 
124 in London. It must be remembered, however, that a large part 
of the French assistance consists of small sums given in outdoor relief. 
It is impossible accurately to estimate the amount expended on hos- 
pitals in Paris, as the Assistance Publique cannot keep the accounts 
of those establishments separate from those of the hospices and 
asylums for the insane. The total of the budget for 1878 was 
1,350,000/., which included the management of property and the 
whole cost of the Assistance Publique. Outdoor relief and the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance cost no more than 220,000/. The total 
number of beds available in all the institutions of Paris is 19,636, of 
which 8,430 are in hospitals, leaving 11,206 in hospices, asylums, &c. 
Assuming that the average cost of beds is the same throughout— 
although it might be taken that those of hospitals are more costly— 
the indoor establishments of Paris, exclusive of hospitals, would not 
cost more than 640,000/. Adding to this the amount expended by 
the bureaux, we have a total of 860,000/. This gives a result as 
nearly as possible equivalent to what is spent in London, where the 
actual expenditure and population are both double those of Paris. 
The number and activity of private benevolent societies are certainly 
greater in London than in Paris, where, however, there are many in 
existence. The Société Philanthropique and that of St. Vincent de 
Paul are the most important. 

It has been estimated that the private charities of London dis- 
tribute the sum of 4,000,000/. annually among the poor. Such an esti- 
mate must be almost a pure guess, but it is not difficult to believe 
the amount actually given away is fabulously large. A peculiarity 
of much British charity may be described as its animosity. It is 
given in many cases in defiance of the opinions of others. Organisa- 
tions which are distinctly hostile to one another are at work on the 
same ground, as may be seen to-day in the East End of London, 
where bread and cocoa are being distributed in enormous quantities 
to poor persons for whose assistance there already exist an elaborate 
Poor Law and an equally elaborate system of organised charity. 
There are no means of estimating the amounts distributed by the 
purely private benevolent societies of Paris, but they are, I am con- 
vinced, infinitely less in proportion than those of London. The Assis- 
tance Publique affords an outlet for eager charity on the one hand, 
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ahd gives an assurance that none will be neglected on the’ other, 
There is no room or excuse for the impulsive charity of which we see 
so much in England. To make’ the comparison which has been 
attempted above complete, it would be necessary to add to the list of 
English’ paupers a large number of persons, who receive great help 
from charity, but whose names are not included in the list of paupers. 
Or we should subtract from the list of French paupers a very large 
number of persons who, though their names are recorded on the lists 
of the bureaux, have yet only received a small amount of help from a 
source which would, in England, be regarded as private charity. 
When such a deduction has been made, it will be found that there is 
in reality far less actual pauperism in’ France than in England. If 
the figures appear for a moment to favour a contrary idea, this 
arises from the fact that many more acts of charity are recorded 
in France than in England, and are thus reproduced in published 
statistics. 

Possibly, however, some may not be inclined to allow that the 
expenditure on the indigent is less in France than it is in England. 

It may be observed that under these circumstances the French 
system is in no respect superior to the English. If it were a mere 
question of expenditure, this might be the case. But it is not so. 
The amount spent on the poor in Great Britain is but small in com- 
parison with the national wealth, and is no more than would probably 
have to be expended under another system. But the right which it 
gives to the poor to claim relief is a right which is most injurious to 
the moral fibre of the nation. The evil of want of thrift is only too 
apparent in this country. In France, where there is much charity, 
but no obligatory poor law, the forethought of the working classes is 
the admiration of all. The scorn—for no other word is sufficiently 
strong—with which such writers as M. de Fontpertuis in the Journal 
des Economistes speak of the obligatory systems of England and 
Germany, is a measure of the conviction felt by them that their own 
system is sound in theory and effectual in practice. 

I will venture to sum up what appear to me to be the advan- 
tages of the French over the English system of poor relief under 
three heads :— 

1. Individual, and tultimately national character is not weakened 
by a law which teaches men to rely upon extraneous help and not 
upon their own exertions. 

2. There is no waste of money or effort in the relief of the poor. 

3. An admirable organisation is always in operation. The Bu- 
reaux de Bienfaisance are elastic, and can meet the ordinary distress of 
everyday life, or the misery produced by a fire, an inundation, or a 
siege. It isnot nécessary to create machinery, as is being done this 
winter in a hundred towns in England and Scotland, when a sudden 
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emergency arises. The bureaux are moreover able to decide, from 
information which is always within their reach, whether distress is 


real or only alleged.’ 
W. Watrer Epwarps. 
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PERSONAL RULE: A REFOINDER. 


I HAVE no reason to complain of Mr. Kebbel’s reply to my article on 
the ‘ Progress of Personal Rule.’ On the contrary, I have every 
reason to be well content. A man does not like to be argumentatively 
demolished, and an apprehension that the attempt may succeed is 
enough to spoil the literary enjoyment which it would otherwise 
inspire. But when either a salutary grain of self-confidence or a 
reasonable persuasion of the goodness of his cause suffices to ward off 
any such dread, he is at leisure to admire the tactics of his assailant. 
In this respect I should be ungrateful if I did not tender my warmest 
acknowledgments to Mr. Kebbel. He has given me an hour’s sug- 
gestive reading, and after following him without any sense of mortal 
hurt through the ratiocinative part of his essay, I have had the 
supreme gratification, not unmixed with wonder, of finding towards 
the close that he makes me a present of nearly all for which I had 
contended. His estimate of the political aims of the Premier is 
much the same as mine, the principal difference between us being 
that whereas he approves of them, I do not; and that while he sees in 
them a probable remedy for what he chooses to regard as the beset- 
ting ills of the commonwealth, I, on the other hand, view them 
with detestation as a quack’s nostrums for imaginary evils, and as 
fraught with peril to the liberties of England. 

A sensation of curiosity is natural on meeting for the first time 
with an opponent whom by some mischance one has not the honour 
of knowing. One watches his words and seizes with eagerness 
upon every bit of self-revelation in order, if possible, to pick up 
some acquaintance with the strange personality whom it is your 
fortune to confront in arms. Reading Mr. Kebbel’s essay with such 
feelings, I could not help being charmed with my opponent. He 
seemed to wear such an air of obviously unstudied simplicity, and to 
be so clearly a stranger to the devious ways of political life. I accepted 
him at once as the ‘simple outsider’ he professed to be, without a 
brief, without any overpowering partialities, and unacquainted with 
the statesman he undertook to defend, save through the force of his 
literary intuitions. The fact that after his attention had been 
attracted by the growing outcry against personal rule, which, if it 
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meant anything, meant much, he should have thought very little 
further about the matter till he discovered, one day, that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith took it seriously, wrought in me the highest respect for a 
nature so ingenuous and calm. When I also learned that, in his 
eagerness to be enlightened, he ran to my essay for information, 
nothing else could well be wanting to fix him in my admiring 
esteem. I was even, for the moment, led to reckon it among the 
good results of my adventure in the Nineteenth Century, that it had 
induced such a man to abandon a life of contemplation, with its 
attendant temptations to indolence and cynicism, and had Jed him 
to devote his genius to the improvement of his countrymen. 

It will be understood that these were my first impressions. A 
little reflection made me doubt whether Mr. Kebbel was quite the 
novice he seemed to be. I even began to suspect that his ignorance 
was a graceful affectation, and that a certain easy perfunctoriness 
discernible in his treatment of the question might conceal a purpose 
which went much ‘further than the confutation of my arguments. 
It certainly seemed rather odd that he should so quickly have 
exchanged the character of a sceptical observer for that of a zealous 
advocate, and should have felt himself, above all other men, called to 
prove that the charge I brought against Lord Beaconsfield had broken 
down, when he tells us that he has never yet been able to understand 
what the charge meant. The paper to which Mr. Kebbel replies 
dealt quite as freely with Baron Stockmar and the Prince Consort as 
with Lord Beaconsfield. But Mr. Kebbel declines to throw his shield 
over the reputation of the dead. His sole care is to establish the 
political blamelessness of the living statesman. As I read on, these 
incongruities seemed to receive an explanation in the scope of his 
argument, which is in favour of personal rule, and, so far as Lord 
Beaconsfield is concerned, simply goes for a verdict of ‘not proven’ 
on the charge of attempting its revival. It may well be held desirable 
that public opinion should not be needlessly alarmed nor be defied 
too soon. Why should a promising development be spoiled by in- 
discretion? But if, in spite of every precaution, an outcry should be 
raised, it may then be prudent to insist upon the strictest proof and 
pin the accuser to the very letter of the law. In this way at least a 
plausible case may be made out for the defence, the rising storm of 
popular indignation may be appeased, and time won for carrying the 
process a little further. 

The conditions of political life in England afford one argument 
which is always at hand for discrediting an opponent, and for throwing 
odium on an unpalatable truth. Say that a cry is inspired by party 
zeal, and you have done your best to close against it the ears of half 
the nation. Mr. Kebbel says that the cry against personal rule is a 
party cry, and in one sense the assertion is true. It is a party cry, 
inasmuch as it is raised mainly, though not exclusively, by the Liberal 
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party, and there are two reasons why it should be so. In the first 
place the particular acts alleged in justification of the cry are the 
acts of the Government now in power, and the Tories cannot take it 
up without incriminating their own leaders, an unusual sacrifice for 
them to offer at the shrine of political truth. In the second place, 
whatever may be the worth of the considerations adduced to prove 
that. the present Government has displayed a leaning towards personal 
rule, they are sure to be most carefully scanned, and, so far as they seem 
to be true, most keenly appreciated by that party which owes its 
existence to a jealousy of the prerogatives of the Crown. 

The Tories at the commencement of their career took part: with the 
Whigs in protesting against the dispensing power usurped by James the 
Second, but that) was because the laws with which he wished to dis- 
pense were the bulwarks of their church and creed. When their vested 
interests and their tenderest prejudices were not too flagrantly out- 
raged, they have always shown a weakness for personal rule, and are 
not likely to be unduly suspicious of it now. The Laberals, on the other 
hand, have inherited the traditions of the Revolution, and broadened 
them into a foundation on which, so long as it is faithfully preserved, 
the fabric of public freedom may securely rest. They are the hereditary 
guardians of the Constitution, and any attempt, or any suspicion of 
an attempt, to disturb it in the interest of the Crown, they regard as 
the infringement of a solemn compact, and are reminded by it that 
they may have to do the work of their fathers over again. In this 
sense the ery against personal rule may well be a party cry ; but that 
is not the sense intended by men like Mr. Kebbel. They wish us to 
believe that the cry is adopted without any conviction of its truth, 
but simply as a means of rousing indignation against the party in 
power, and assisting their opponents to the Treasury Bench. Mr. 
Kebbel would have done well to furnish proofs of the truth of an 
accusation which assails the honour and the conscientiousness of a 
host of distinguished men representing every shade of Liberalism. 
He might also have borne in mind that there may be such a thing as 
party silence, party connivance, or party condonation, as well as a 
party ery, and that the one is at least as disreputable as the other. 

Mr. Kebbel quotes with great glee a passage in which I attempied 
to describe the feelings of Englishmen after a three years’ taste of 
personal rule, and he finds a parallel to it in the sayings of Imlae. 
He does not seem to be aware that some of the words he quotes are 
from the kindred pen of a Quarterly Reviewer, but I admit the justice 
of his criticism, and have only one thing to say in excuse. I had 
lately been reading those ‘ tentative reveries of an original mind’ of 
which he speaks with such profound respect, and which remind 
one a little of the Abyssinian sage. Having plunged into these 
‘reveries, I may perhaps flatter myself that I had caught for a 
moment the soft infection of their style, and so ventured upon a 
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‘tentative reverie’ of my own, But Mr. Kebbel has no mercy for 


-apy reveries other than Lord Beaconsfield’s. The paragraph he 


quotes from my paper was expressed rather too emotionally, and the 
instinct with which he singled it out for his gentle satire gave me a 
great idea of his skill as a controversialist. My respect for his 
adroitness was increased when I found him professing to scan it for 
information, and founding upon its obvious inadequacy for that 
purpose a complaint that my explanation needed explaining. As it 
escaped my pen it was a sort of wail over departing freedom, but, 
on the chance of its encountering a critic like Mr. Kebbel, I took 
some pains to tone down its original pathos, and intermix with it a 
few didactic expressions. Unfortunately the change seems to have 
been too complete, and Mr. Kebbel mistook my elegy for a bill of 
contents. 

Mr. Kebbel’s argument seems to fall under three heads. In the 
first place I take him to say that he is unable to understand what is 
or can be meant by the charge of attempting a revival of personal 
rule, so long as the particular acts complained of appertain to the 
‘unquestioned prerogatives’ of the Crown, and have been done by 
ministers responsible to Parliament. In the next place he maintains 
that, as a matter of fact, no acts have been done on behalf of the 
Crown during Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration which do not fall 
within the joint category just described. Finally, having closed his 
account with me, he proceeds to explain what he takes to be really 
the views of Lord Beaconsfield as deducible from his novels, and as 
fortified by the strong approbation of Mr. Kebbel himself. These 
are the points I now proceed to deal with. 

The first question we have to discuss is what are we to understand 
by ‘ personal rule’? Mr. Kebbel says: ‘ What I have always under- 
stood by personal rule is the claim of the sovereign to dictate the 
policy of the Government, to require that his ministers shall recom- 
mend it to Parliament with their united authority, and to dismiss 
them if they decline to do so... . But it is not asserted to my 
knowledge that her Majesty has done anything of the kind.’ Cer- 
tainly the Queen has not dismissed her ministers. What may have 
happened in connection with any particular measure or line of 
policy it is impossible to affirm or deny. We are simply in igno- 
rance, and it is not easy to see how we can be enlightened unless 
some one commits perjury. Whether, for example, the proposal of a 
grant in aid of the people in the Rhodope district originated with 
the sagacity of the Crown or with the Parliamentary prudence of the 
minister is a matter of which Mr. Kebbel and I must be equally 
ignorant. Hence on this point there can be no discussion. If we 
are to argue, it must be about things we can see and test. We must 
be content to reason from the known to the unknown, and draw such 
conclusions as the case admits of. Mr. Kebbel says that ‘ personal rule 
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is government by the-sovereign in person.’ Taken by itself I should 
have to confess my inability to understand the meaning of this 
expression. Government ‘in person’ suggests government by proxy, 
the two corresponding to the immediate and the mediate exercise of 
power. But the one is just as personal as the other, so far as the 
present question is concerned. 

Personal rule may flourish quite as luxuriantly through the inter- 
position of a minister as when it is solely exercised, if indeed it 
can be so exercised, by the sovereign himself. A sovereign in his 
council chamber has no more power than any other mortal, but 
through the force of opinion or of law he is able to command the 
services of ministers, who shine in his reflected lustre, and often 
become great at his expense. Our own history supplies us with 
the names of several monarchs who wielded personal power, but 
they wielded it through ministers who did their bidding. There 
was a practical ‘ concurrence of opinion’ in each of the legislative 
or administrative acts associated with their names between Henry 
the Eighth, and Wolsey, and Thomas Cromwell, between Charles 
the First and Buckingham, Strafford, and Laud, between George 
the Third and Lord North. But though everything was done by 
ministers, the series of acts to which they lent their names are 
recognised as instances of personal rule. To reverse the picture, 
it is possible to imagine a sovereign more careless of the pre- 
rogative than is the minister he employs. The sovereign may be 
fond of ease, of retirement, of zsthetic pleasures, of rural retreats, 
and may leave the minister to gather into his own hands the scattered 
threads of power, to exalt and exaggerate in his own person the 
attributes of the Crown, and to play the part of monarch by deputy; 
or a sovereign by no means careless of his prerogatives may find 
them so handsomely tended and so splendidly magnified by the 
minister whom political chances have thrown in his way, that he 
may leave him to do as he likes, subject to the condition of having 
to fight his own battles with a suspicious and irritated Parliament. 
A minister so placed may come to look upon the patrimony of the 
Crown as his own; he may cultivate it and try to exhaust its 
possibilities as zealously as if he had received it from his ancestors 
and could transmit it to his heirs. Small indeed to the interests 
of the Constitution or to the welfare of the nation is the difference 
between one and another of these methods of personalrule. The result 
of all alike is that the people are ruled without their own concurrence, 
or against their own will, and that the rights of self-government 
have disappeared. 

The definition I should give of personal rule is more comprehen- 
sive than Mr. Kebbel’s. I should call it government by the will of 
individuals in defiance of the laws and usages which have been settled 
by consent, and, as regards this country, in disparagement of the 
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rights appertaining to the Great Council of the realm. It is autocratic 
as opposed to constitutional rule. The question at bottom is not 
whether an act is done by the sovereign, or by the minister, or by 
a ‘concurrence of opinion’ between both, but by whose authority is 
it done; and it is an instance of personal rule when it is done by 
somebody because he has the liking and the power to do it, and not 
in virtue of the authority legitimately entrusted to him. 

Whatever is done in pursuance of the settled principles of the Con- 
stitution which the nation by its representatives has had a share in 
creating, is done not’so much by the person whose immediate act it is, 
as by the whole community whose settled rule of action he interprets 
and fulfils. So long as he keeps within these limits he may be said to 
be acting impersonally ; he is but giving effect to the ‘common sense 
of all,’ not as ascertained by his own private interpretation, which 
may be wilful or dishonest, but as fixed by usage, illuminated by pre- 
cedents, and sanctioned by the ripening intelligence of the people. 

In England personal rule is only possible by and through the 
Premier, but if its character is established by the tests I have suggested, 
it is none the less personal because he is the person in whom it culmi- 
nates. How far the sovereign may advocate, or suggest, or approve, or 
concur in the acts done in his name, what particular point he may 
occupy between instigation at one extreme and mere acquiescence or 
partial disapproval at the other, are matters upon which, as Mr. 
Kebbel says, ‘ no evidence is accessible to the general public,’ and of 
which if we happened to know them we should have to profess our- 
selves constitutionally ignorant. The political action of the Crown is 
known to us only through the minister, and if it exceeds its proper 
limits, if it has a force of reactionary motives behind it, if it is so 
directed as to tend towards changing and gradually subverting the 
established principles of the Constitution, the crime is one, for a 
crime it is, for which the minister alone is responsible. As Mr. 
Gladstone recently observed, the Constitution of England does not 
contemplate even the possibility of preferring a charge against the 
Crown. But where no charge can lie there can be no trial and no 
decision, not even that verdict of acquittal which otherwise every 
Englishman would wish to pronounce. 

Mr. Kebbel thinks it idle to speak of personal rule if the acts 
which are supposed to be instances of it fall within the limits of 
‘unquestioned prerogative.’ The prerogatives of the Crown belong to 
a world of mystery and wonder. They all have an historical basis in 


. Some actual exercise of power by our early kings, but the theoretic 


form in which they have generally been asserted was given to them 
by legists of the schoolman breed. They treated the prerogatives of 
the Crown speculatively as a part of the science of civil law, and so 
preserved them in amber for the use of the Lord Chancellors and 
Attorney-Generals of the Tudor and Stuart times. The history of 
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English freedom is the history of the struggles of the people with 
these prerogatives. The Charter of Liberties, Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Right, the Acts for the Abolition of Monopolies, the Bill 
of Rights, the Act of Settlement—these are the monuments of some 
of the triumphs which the people have won over their ancient enemy, 
A great deal of prerogative still remains, but it is allowed to remain 
on the tacit understanding that it shall be used reasonably, not. for 
the sake of being used, and not to the prejudice of Parliamentary 
rights. A departure from this understanding would be equivalent to 
the exercise of a new prerogative. But, to quote Professor Stubbs,! 
‘we must remember always that, beyond the definite claims, there 
extends the region of undefined prerogative, which exists in theory 
without doing harm to any but the kings themselves, but which, the 
moment they attempt to act upon it, involves suffering to the nation, 
and certain if not speedy retribution to the rulers.’ 

The prerogatives which Professor Stubbs calls ‘ undefined’ Lord 
Beaconsfield calls ‘ dormant.’ The whole course of modern legislation 
proceeds upon the assumption that they are extinct, but they figure as 
large as life in common language, in the theories of the law books, 
and in some of the forms of Parliament. They are generally treated 
with tenderness and reverence in the belief that they are too effete and 
too well covered by constitutional understandings to do any harm; 
while to profess that they are of immense importance, and to salute 
them bare-headed, like so many idols in a joss-house, is supposed to be 
an act of homage to the Crown. Where a written Constitution exists, 
as in the United States, the powers belonging to the several constituent 
bodies of the State are carefully defined, so that neither the President 
nor the Senate, nor the House of Representatives, can go a hair's 
breadth beyond the proper scope of their functions without breaking 
the law and becoming amenable to the Supreme Court. But with us 
most of the prerogatives of the Crown are a mass of potentialities, only 
kept from becoming actual by countervailing usages, any of which 
might vanish to-morrow if a powerful minister thought it safe to 
disregard them. It is impossible to say what prerogatives are ‘ ur- 
questioned,’ but practically any prerogative might be held to belong 
to the ‘ unquestioned’ class if it were found possible to put it in 
foree. The only question the minister need ask is, Can it be done? 
Will the nation in its present mood permit it? Might not the nation 
even applaud it? We have no written Constitution to check the 
vagaries of power. 

Hence, in order to disprove the assertion that certain acts are 
instances of personal rule, it is not enough to contend that they have 
been done in the exercise of ‘ unquestioned prerogative.’ Granting 
that the prerogative appealed to is unquestioned, it must.also be 


1 Constitutional History, sect. 273. 
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shown that in the cases dealt with it was exercised fairly, reasonably, 
considerately, and in accordance with established usage, construed in 
the most liberal way. For prerogative is a waning power ; it has 
always sunk into abeyance in proportion as the political rights of the 
nation have acquired strength. It sustained a heavy fall on the field 
of Runnymede, a name familiar to Lord Beaconsfield. It was 
brought under tighter control by the establishment of Parliament. 
In the Tudor times, when the old aristocracy had been ground to 
powder, and before the House of Commons had learned to stand alone, 
prerogative again shot up into richer growth, to be cut down a 
century later by the headsman’s axe. Between the Revolution and 
the first Reform Bill so much of it as had been restored to life was 
alternately kept in check and allowed a short heyday of excess ac- 
cording as one or the other political section of the governing aris- 
tocracy was in power. But aristocratic rule has passed aavay, and 
been succeeded by the self-rule of an emancipated nation. If an 
experience which has hitherto been uniform still holds good, these are 
not the days in which it is right or safe to give greater stringency to 
prerogative. Every fresh use of it should be made with a more 
pliant hand, and with a prudent sense of the immeasurably greater 
force which it now has to lead or to override. ‘The protesting 
power’ to which Mr. Kebbel refers is increasing, and. will increase 
with the growth of the constituencies and the spread of political 
intelligence. Iam not sure that there are not a few far-sighted 
Radicals who look without much disfavour upon the prerogatives of 
the Crown as powers to be used some day in the name of the people. 
Once put a revolutionist in the position of prime minister, and with 
this sheaf of thunderbolts in his hand he would be able to play the 
part of Jove. I should prefer to win the victories of democracy in a 
safer way; and perhaps Mr. Kebbel will approve of this reason for 
looking with suspicion upon his ‘ unquestioned prerogatives.’ 

But is it possible to substantiate a charge of attempting a revival 
of personal rule against a minister who is ‘responsible to Parliament’? 
We have often been told, by Baron Stockmar among the rest, that 
the responsibility of ministers means no more than their liability to 
be censured by the House of Commons, and entails no greater penalty 
than the loss of office. We speak of responsibility to Parliament, 
and to Parliament as a whole it is theoretically due. But practically 
a minister stands or falls with his party; so long as his party has a 
majority and agrees to support him he is safe. So the question we 
are considering becomes much more definite, and may be stated thus: 
Can a charge of attempting a revival of personal rule be substantiated 
against a minister who is responsible to his party? And -this is 
virtually equivalent to a still simpler question. Is it likely that the 
party upon which a prime minister depends will ever permit him to 
act unconstitutionally ? 
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A party is an organised body of politicians, and it is organised 
with a special view to winning office and power, the use to be made 
of that power when won being duly understood. It is hard to con- 
struct a party, as Lord Beaconsfield has found in the struggles of 
thirty years; and when it has been made, and, after a host of 
disappointments, has at length secured to itself the fruits of con- 
quest, it is not for a trifle that the conqueror will let them go. A 
prime minister at the head of such a party is in some respects a 
dictator. Within wide limits he may do as he likes. His party 
know that he is necessary to them, and that to quarrel with him is to 
execute the happy despatch upon themselves. They will bear much 
and feign more before they have the courage to tell him that his acts 
have grown intolerable. This is true of both parties, but it is true 
to a much greater extent of the Tories than of the Liberals, the latter 
being by nature a self-opinionated and seditious folk, who are quite 
equal to slaying a general and burning their camps by way of pastime. 
But when the indulgence which a minister craves from his party is 
liberty to aggrandise the prerogatives of the Crown and multiply the 
facilities for personal rule, while the Liberal party—one apparent 
exception to the contrary notwithstanding—would with one voice 
say ‘ No, most of the Tory party might be relied upon to say ‘ Yes.’ 
The authority of the Crown is one of their old watchwords. The 
authority of the Crown, isolated from the checks which savour of 
democracy, aggrandised to any extent, and lodged in the hands of 
a Tory minister, is the loftiest political ideal which many of them 
are able to frame, and has a strong hold upon the tradition-haunted 
imagination of the rest. Of the old-fashioned Tory it may still be 
said that his skin conceals a Jacobite. The strain most natural to 
him is ‘ Divine Right,’ *‘ Church and King,’ ‘ Down with the Round- 
heads!’ and all the other burdens of the Caroline litany. It is 
hard to say what freaks in the direction of personal rule such a party 
would not forgive, and still harder to assess the deterrent effect 
which responsibility to it need have upon a bold and unscrupulous 
minister. 

But, it may be said, as I have heard it said, what does it matter ? 
Whatever Parliament sanctions is politically right ; and if it is con- 
stitutionally or morally wrong, what one Parliament and one minister 
do, another Parliament and another minister can undo. This seems to 
me to be an error in theory, and possibly a blunder in prediction. 
As regards the error, it is one result of the vague and shifting 
character of our Constitution. No written constitution, duly poised 
and limited by the wisdom of a great people, would leave any 
room for it. In England, while the king can do no wrong, there is 
nothing, whether right or wrong, which Parliament may not do. 
It might abolish Habeas Corpus, and repeal the Bill of Rights; 
it might decree a permanent budget, and pass a law that Parlia- 
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ment should meet only every third or seventh year. It might 
even agree to demolish itself and hand over all government and 
all legislation to the Crown. But there are duties which Parlia- 
ment has no moral right to set aside, and one of them is to watch 
with loving care and sleepless vigilance those principles and safeguards 
of the Constitution which protect the liberties of the people. A 
Parliament which fails in this is basely treacherous to its obligations, 
and can look to the people for an Act of Indemnity only when the 
love of freedom is on the verge of extinction, and then indeed all 
will be lost, and the old discrowned despots may return to Wind- 
sor. As for the prediction that the mischief done to-day may be 
undone to morrow, it is only true within certain limits, and at a 
certain cost. In the Constitution as it stands mischief once done 
has a tendency to perpetuate itself. It renders other innovations of 
the same stamp all the easier, while the necessity for harmonious 
action enables it to damage adjacent parts of the machinery which 
were at first untouched. No doubt the intruder will sooner or later 
be expelled, unless the national liberties are doomed to perish, but 
the cost of the operation might be fatal to some part of the body 
politic, and this is one of those evils which it is the business of an 
enlightened and watchful patriotism to keep at a safe distance. 

I have now said what occurs to me as tending to show that per- 
sonal rule may be developed and illustrated by acts done ‘in the 
exercise of unquestioned prerogatives by ministers responsible to 
Parliament,’ and I may, perhaps, be held to have proved that part 
of my case. I now proceed to touch more briefly upon the second part 
of Mr. Kebbel’s argument, where he maintains that nothing has been 
done under Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration which could fairly be 
described as an instance of personal rule. I mentioned five examples ; 
Mr. Kebbel refers only to three, pzobably because he thought the 
other two outside the question. But, as I shall show presently, he 
mistakes the nature of my proof, which is concerned with the number 
as well as with the quality of the cited instances. 

Mr. Kebbel is mistaken when he represents me as saying that 
‘the treaty-making power strains the Constitution.” What I said 
was that a particular instance of the treaty-making power—namely, 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention—had that effect, and I must repeat 
the assertion. The Constitution is violated when some established 
usage is broken through, or some settled principle is disregarded. 
The Constitution is ‘ strained’ when what is done, though not without 
precedent in point of form, is in itself unreasonable and oppressive. 
The ‘ straining’ of the Constitution in this sense is something too 
serious to be disposed of by Mr. Kebbel’s light laugh. It is one of 
the most pregnant facts of our political history. Many of the ancient 
prerogatives of the Crown were got rid of because the Crown insisted 
upon straining them; and it is in this way that the limitations of 
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the prerogative have been brought about. So long as a prerogative 
was used reasonably, the nation was content to leave it untouched; 
but when in an evil hour it was stretched to its utmost tether, and 
made the instrument of oppression, the time had come for setting 
some statutable limit to its excesses. So it may fare with the treaty- 
making power if the Anglo-Turkish Convention is'to be taken as an 
example of what it enables the Crown to do in our name. 

In measuring the strain upon the Constitution involved in a case 
like this, there are three things to be considered—first, the amount of 
antecedent expectancy or probability that certain obligations would 
be contracted on our behalf; next, the character of the obligations 
themselves as regards their comparative magnitude and burdensome- 
ness; and lastly, the opportunity afforded to Parliament, formally or 
informally, of protesting against them if they should appear to be 
such as the nation ought not to undertake. 

On applying these tests it will be found that the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention is unique in the achievements of British diplomacy. The 
treaty-making power was never so ‘strained’ before. The nation 
had not the faintest idea that the Government meditated the policy 
embodied in the Convention; the obligations assumed by it are of 
the largest scope and of the most. varied and perilous responsibility ; 
the Convention itself was negotiated, signed, and ratified, and placed 
beyond the possibility of modification or reversal, before Parliament 
so much as knew of its existence. Mr. Kebbel will search in vain 
for an example of treaty-making which strains the Constitution to 
such an extent as this. 

As regards the treaty-making power in general, it is an indis- 
putable prerogative of the Crown, but it has not been usual to consider 
it as independent of Parliament. In the course of a century there were 
four great treaties, each dealing with matters of transcendent interest : 
the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, which closed our share in the war 
of the Spanish succession; the Treaty of 1763, which gathered up 
the fruits of Pitt’s magnificent administration; the Treaty of 1783, 
which recognised the independence of our American colonies ; and 
the Treaties of Vienna in 1815, which rearranged the map of Europe 
after the overthrow of Napoleon. In all these instances the pre- 
liminaries of peace were laid before Parliament previous to being 
embodied in the final treaty. A different course was taken with the 
Treaty of Paris in 1856. It was not laid before Parliament till the 
day after its ratification. The nearest precedent for the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was the Quadruple Alliance of 1834, which, 
though signed in March, was not laid before Parliament till July. 
Something may be said in excuse of the lax observance of constitu- 
tional forms in 1834 and 1856. The Quadruple Alliance was 
thoroughly in accord with the sentiments of the nation, and the 
responsibilities to which it committed us were hardly appreciable. 
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All the Crown did under it was to permit Englishmen to fight for the 
Queen of Spain. The questions dealt with by the Treaty of Paris 
were familiar to the whole country. We knew what was done from 
day to day in the sittings of the Conference, and the criticisms of the 
press attended every step of the negotiations. Still, the omission to 
present the treaty to Parliament is deeply to be regretted, and shows 
that the treaty-making power has won a step since 1815. Lord 
Salisbury complained of the recent Treaty of Washington that, when 
it came before Parliament, ‘ the Queen’s honour was already pledged 
in the opening clause.’? ‘ That,’ exclaimed his lordship, ‘stood like 
a blank wall in front of you.’ What should Lord Salisbury say of 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention for which he is responsible, which 
was begun and finished in absolute secrecy, and only announced to 
us when the obligations, vast beyond all precedent, to which it com- 
mitted the nation, were irrevocable ? 

Mr. Kebbel finds fault with me for saying that the speech of Lord 
Cairns on the employment of Indian troops at Malta was a piece of 
special pleading, and he points out the folly of seeking to strengthen 

aserious argument by ‘the use of hyperbole.’ It is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. I think that in using the phrase I did, and not 
astronger one, I kept far within the mark. But the reader shall 
judge between us. The question at issue in the debate on the employ- 
ment of Indian troops at Malta was substantially this, namely, 
whether the Crown has aright under the Constitution to maintain an 
army outside the United Kingdom without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Cairns upheld the affirmative, and he did it in this way. 
The Bill of Rights, said he, speaks only of ‘the kingdom.’ But in 
1689 ‘the kingdom’ could only mean England, Scotland not having 
been united to England till 1707, and Ireland not till 1800. It is 
true, argued Lord Cairns, that by the Mutiny Act, which is passed 
annually, the principle of the Bill of Rights is applied to the whole 
of the United Kingdom, but the Bill of Rights by its own force would 
not extend beyond the Tweed or beyond St. George’s Channel, and a 
practical proof of this is found in the fact that during the eighteenth 
century the Crown maintained an army in Ireland without the con- 
sent of Parliament. This is what I called ‘ special pleading,’ and special 
pleading for a bad purpose, namely, to limit the scope of an Act 
which is one of the guarantees of public liberty. The object of the 
Bill of Rights was to prevent the Crown from ever having command 
of an army which might be used to put down freedom, but there 
would have been no use in preventing this in England if the Crown 
was still at liberty to maintain one army in Scotland and another in 
Treland ready for an expedition to London, both of which things 
Lord Cairns argued that the Crown might have done notwithstanding 


? Hansard, cexiv. p. 1169. 
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the Bill of Rights. And this argument was used to prove that the 
Crown may now maintain an army without the consent of Parliament 
in any part of its dominions to which the Mutiny Act does not extend. 
It seemed to me that the whole of the reasoning of Lord Cairns was 
made up of what Lord Chancellor Bathurst described as ‘ the quibbles 
of Westminster Hall and the subtle distinctions of lawyers,’ and that 
to call it ‘ special pleading,’ instead of being ‘ hyperbole,’ was a piece 
of remarkable moderation. The speech may have been, as Mr. Kebbel 
says it was, a ‘ fine historical argument,’ but that also was a fine his- 
torical argument which Attorney-General Noy employed in the 
Exchequer Chamber in defence of the right of the Crown to levy ship 
money—so fine that it prevailed upon seven out of the twelve judges 
to give a judgment contrary to law, and placed the liberties of Eng- 
land, represented by John Hampden, at the mercy of a tyrannical 
sovereign. The cause of liberty has drawn some of its ablest cham- 
pions from the bar, but it has also found there some of its worst foes, 
Unhappily there never was a time when accomplished lawyers were 
not ready with ‘fine historical arguments’ to prove any conclusion 
which the Crown wished to establish. No man living is more compe- 
tent to render such services than Lord Cairns, and the picturesque 
ceremony which graced the ‘ gilded chamber’ on the first night of 
the session proves that the Crown is not ungrateful. 

Mr. Kebbel attempts a reductio ad absurdum with my remark 
that if the Queen can order 7,000 Sepoys to Malta she might order 
70,000 to Guernsey, within a few hours’ sail of Southampton. ‘Sup- 
posing that she might,’ he says,‘ what then?’ And he asks me if I 
do not see that my ‘ whole general argument rests on the very as- 
sumption which this particular argument destroys, the assumption, 
namely, that the Crown will not misuse to this extent the large 
powers which, as Mr. Gladstone points out, are still entrusted to it.’ 
My reply is that I do not see it. I have made no such assumption 
as he thrusts upon me; my ‘ general argument’ was certainly never 
meant to rest on the assumption that the powers of the Crown will 
not be misused. My assumption was just the opposite one, namely, that 
they may be misused, and this assumption my ‘ particular argument,’ 
that in sundry instances they have been misused, and that they are 
likely to be still further misused, so far from destroying helps to 
confirm. The assumption referred to by Mr. Kebbel is necessarily 
that upon which the Constitution rests, for a system made up of ‘ un- 
derstandings’ and practical compromises cannot last except on the 
further understanding that it shall be worked in a reasonable spirit, 
no part of it being subjected to excessive strain. If it were not so, 
the large powers which are still permitted to reside in the Crown 
would long ere this have been summarily kept in order by written 
laws. ‘It is assumed,’ says Mr. Gladstone, and that is true, for as- 
sumed it is. But if I had held such an assumption to be strong 
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enough to rebut and silence all suspicion, and had been prepared, as 
Mr. Kebbel supposes, to make it the starting-point of my reasoning, 
I should not have meddled with particular abuses, and it is because 
my faith in it is of the loosest kind that I have written at all. Some 
risks must be run, and a standing army is one example of them. But 
the House of Commons once a year is of my opinion, or it would be 
willing to trust the Crown longer than twelve months. 

I must now say a few words respecting Mr. Kebbel’s method of 
attack, and the sort of proof he has called upon me to ‘stand and 
deliver.’ He says to me in effect: ‘You have been charging Lord 
Beaconsfield with attempting a revival of personal rule. This is an 
“ odious ” accusation to bring against “an eminent statesman who 
is honoured with the confidence of this great nation,” and I think it 
should be substantiated. Where are your proofs? You cite a string 
of examples. Letustest them. Is it this, or this, or this? Well, one, 
you say, is only a “strain.” Strained constitutions have lived a long 
time, so there is nothing in that. In this other I admit there is some- 
thing. Perhaps the law was broken. At all events it was not very 
fastidiously kept. But salus populi suprema lex est, so we may let 
that pass. A single doubtful step is not sufficient to sustain your 
accusations, and if you have nothing more to say, I submit that your 
ease breaks down.’ 

On my part I have to submit that this is a nisi prius way of 
treating the question. A single flagrant and undoubted breach of 
the Constitution, a crime so clear and notorious that everybody 
must at once see and admit it, would probably long ere now have 
led to more serious results than a controversy in this Review. I 
do not profess to have made any such discovery, still less do I pro- 
fess to have discovered a batch of half a dozen high crimes at once. 
All I allege is that Lord Beaconsfield is answerable for a series of 
acts which possess this characteristic in common, namely, that in 
varying degrees they all tend to evade or override the authority of 
Parliament ; that they all show a disposition to treat with indifference 
and to set aside the more approved modes of constitutional pro- 
cedure, and that they all aim at exalting the authority of the Crown 
at the cost of the Legislature. If only one such act challenged at- 
tention it might be disregarded or explained away. But when one 
follows another in quick succession, all erring on the same side, all 
stamped with irregularity of the same type, all exhibiting the same 
contempt of parliamentary rights, the suspicion which one of them 
might not have sufficed to excite may be amply justified and con- 
firmed as regards the whole. It is mere idling for a disputant to 
insist upon dismissing the whole series of proofs because each taken 
by itself is insufficient to sustain the charge, and as if they had no 
relation to each other. The proof is cumulative; the evidence is 
circumstantial. Each bit taken by itself may be inconclusive; 
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taken together they may only just fall short of demonstration. It 
does not harmonise with one’s experience of human nature that a 
dozen different acts, relating to as many different subjects, should 
display under one particular aspect the same uniform tendency, unless 
a settled purpose, or a dominant drift of character, underlies them 
all. Mr. Kebbel’s method of procedure excludes this sort of proof, 
but it is the very sort upon which I relied, and I submit to the 
judgment of the public that he has said nothing to break its force. 

In another way Mr. Kebbel has done injustice to what he calls 
my ‘case.’ He has kept one-half the evidence I offered out of sight. 
He takes my ‘ case’ up in the middle, when I was beginning to cite 
those illustrative examples of personal rule to which I have just 
referred. But I had already devoted nearly one-half of my paper 
to an attempt, based upon unquestionable evidence, to show the 
likelihood or the credibility of the view which I was about to take 
of the political conduct of Lord Beaconsfield. Just as the acts I 
enumerated, being marked by a common drift, amounted when taken 
together to a proof of deliberate and persistent purpose, so the 
opinions and the avowed predilections of Lord. Beaconsfield, as 
gathered from his writings, gave to that proof the additional weight 
of antecedent likelihood. When a man has told us for thirty years 
together what course of conduct he thinks proper to a given position, 
it is probable that if he ever reaches that position he will follow 
out his own recommendations. And if then it should become a 
question whether certain acts of his do or do not warrant a particular 
interpretation, it will surely have an important if not a decisive 
bearing upon the inquiry to show that the interpretation contended for 
is in strict accord with the opinions he long agoexpressed. Moreover, 
where the opinions were of a most unusual character, and the acts in 
dispute are also unusual, and unusual in the same way, what is more 
natural than to affiliate the one upon the other, and to see in his 
later conduct the carrying out of his former professions. Mr. Kebbel 
so far notices my argument as to say that the charge of attempting 
a revival of personal rule would never have been made if the minister 
had not been Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Beaconsfield had not 
written Coningsby and Sybil, which is much the same as saying 
that a man accused of wounding with intent to murder would never 
have been suspected if he had not been heard to utter the most 
violent threats against his alleged victim and been caught on the 
spot where the deed was done. 

Iam quite ready to concede to Mr. Kebbel that, with the excep- 
tion which he seems inclined to admit, Lord Beaconsfield’s proceedings 
as prime minister have fallen within the limits of the Constitution. 
So far from wishing to contest this proposition, it is really on any 
wide and not merely technical view of the question a part of my 
ease. But then the limits which Lord Beaconsfield fails to overstep 
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are the outside limits. He always treads close to the border-line. 
But the usages of the Constitution demand a generous observance, 
and the statesman who studies their weak points in order to take ad- 
vantage of them is as truly a traitor to them as the bolder innovator 
who would thrust them aside altogether. The characteristic of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Administration is the cynical contempt it has shown 
for the authority of Parliament. The unconstitutionality of his 
conduct resolves itself ultimately into this. He ignores the part it 
has to play as the great council of the realm, and treats it, so far 
as he can, as if it were meant to be the slave of the Executive. He 
pledges the nation to engagements of which not an inkling has been 
allowed to reach the public ear. He declares war in pursuance of a 
policy which has never been approved of, never even explained, and 
which he has taken extraordinary pains to lead Parliament to believe 
was never for a moment contemplated. All this may be constitu- 
tional, as indeed it would be hard to say what is not, if the prerogatives 
of the Crown are to be construed strictly, and without due regard to 
the rights of Parliament and the nation; but the result is that, as 
Lord Derby complained in his speech on the Address, with respect to 
the most important of all the questions that can concern us, we have 
ceased to be a self-governing people. 

Mr. Kebbel devotes a couple of pages to those exhibitions of 
partiality and partisanship which he says I have drawn into the 
discussion. I cannot plead guilty to having drawn them into the 
discussion ; they appeared to me to be part and parcel of it. The 
words he seems to ascribe to me are not mine, but he recognises my 
allusions, and no doubt labels them properly. Moreover, he appears 
to admit that there is some foundation for the charge, since instead 
of denying it he enters a plea of justification. I hold of course with 
him that it is impossible to deny to the sovereign the right of having 
political principles of his own, and that these principles will neces- 
sarily be more in harmony with one of the two great parties into 
which the State is divided than with the other. No one expects 
the sovereign to change his principles every time he changes his 
ministers. On the other hand, I cannot concede to Mr. Kebbel that 
the alternative of his being an infidel in politics is to be a partisan. 
‘If he is not neutral as to principles, says Mr. Kebbel, ‘ he cannot 
be really neutral towards the parties who represent them,’ so that 
‘partiality and partisanship’ on the part of the sovereign are to be 
regarded as matters of course. What the political preferences of the 
sovereign may mean within the innermost ministerial circle it is not 
hard to guess. Some hints on this subject have been given of late 
which are worth pondering. They may mean at all events a life of 
plague and worry to a minister who will not swim with the court 
current, and a steady persistent pressure which, so far as it is resisted, 
must involve a serious addition to the toils of statesmanship. Mr. 
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Kebbel thinks it matters nothing to the nation so long as a practical 
issue is reached, that is, so long as the sovereign and the minister 
manage at last to agree; but [ think it matters much. This inner 
warfare must be a terrible thing to encounter, and a heavy dead- 
weight thrown into the scale of politics, Mr. Kebbel says I seem to 
agree with Baron Stockmar that the sovereign should ‘ maintain a 
position of absolute neutrality towards the leaders of parties on both 
sides.’ It is an adroit remark, but it does more injustice to the 
Baron than to me. The Baron coupled with the duty of being 
neutral the right and the obligation of the sovereign to enforce his 
authority impartially upon both. Baron Stockmar cared not a straw 
for Whig or Tory. He heartily wished ‘a plague on both your 
houses.’ He was for the Crown; he wanted the Crown to be for 
itself, and in this sense impartial. And with this view Mr. Kebbel 
appears to sympathise. He justifies the political partialities of the 
sovereign on the score of self-interest, the questions at issue so nearly 
affecting himself. But this is a view of the matter which it is scarcely 
prudent to divulge. The popular opinion is that the Crown always 
acts for the good of the nation. It will be an unpleasant surprise to 
have it known that the Crown consecrates the whole of its influence 
to the benefit of the party which is most favourable to its own pre- 
tensions, and thus stands on no higher moral level than the poor 
publican who honestly consults bis own interests by voting for ‘ Bible 
and Beer.’ 

Towards the close of his essay Mr. Kebbel abandons the severely 
critical reserve which he has hitherto maintained and becomes commu- 
nicative. As regards Lord Beaconsfield’s opinions, he assumes all at 
once the character of a revealer. He seems to know exactly what 
his lordship means when the meaning is obscure; and when to un- 
privileged mortals the meaning seems plain enough, Mr. Kebbel 
appears to be in possession of a clue to a different meaning, which he 
calls upon us to accept as the orthodox interpretation. He does this 
with such an air of authority, and with such a twinkle of penetrative 
sagacity, that we can almost fancy we hear Lord Beaconsfield himself 
in the act of becoming his own annotator. Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Kebbel observes, put into the mouth of Sidonia the opinion that ‘ it 
is not the Reform Bill that has shaken the aristocracy of this country, 
but the means by which Reform was carried.’ ‘ Physical force,’ said 
Lord Eskdale, ‘ or social power,’ said Sidonia. Here it would appear 
that Lord Beaconsfield meant to set up a distinction between ‘ phy- 
sical force’ and ‘ social power,’ that is, as I suppose, between power 
violently and irregularly exercised, as by mobs and riots, and the 
power of a social class, strong in numbers, intelligence, and wealth, 
which the Constitution had previously failed to recognise, except as 
taxpayers. And this I take to be true as a matter of fact, and to 
have constituted the significance of the revolution of which the 
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passing of the Reform Bill was but the outward sign. ‘ But,’ says 
Mr. Kebbel, ‘ by social power must here be meant the power of that 
class of society which drove the Reform Bill through Parliament, 
that is, the power of the populace.’ But the ‘ power of the populace’ 
is hardly distinguishable from that ‘ physical force’ which Lord 
Eskdale suggested, and which Lord Beaconsfield through Sidonia 
rightly rejected as an explanation. 

Lord Beaconsfield seems to be appealing through Mr. Kebbel 
to men of culture and of conservative instincts, as if he wished 
them to understand that the Reform Bill of 1832 was due to ‘the 
power of the populace,’ and that it is against this power he is now 
desirous of establishing guarantees. Mr. Kebbel would hardly have 
dared to set aside the plain meaning of his author without adequate 
sanction; but his criticism will not hold water. It is untrue, for 
in those days of small constituencies and aristocratic ascendency 
it was certainly not ‘the power of the populace’ that revolutionised 
the unreformed House of Commons. It was power constitutionally 
exerted at the hustings and the poll-booth by the scot-and-lot voters 
of the koroughs and by the freeholders of the counties, both classes till 
then paralysed by traditionary allegiance to their masters, but for the 
moment set free by the force of a mighty emotion which swept the 
land. The movement was no doubt swollen and made more impetu- 
ous by the great industrial towns at that time unenfranchised, but 
the vast assemblages which were organised by Mr. Thomas Attwood 
and Mr. Joseph Parkes in connection with the Birmingham Political 
Union it would be utterly unjust to describe as ‘the populace.’ They 
consisted of the bourgeoisie of the towns, of men engaged in busi- 
nesses of all sorts, ‘wholesale and retail,’ of shopkeepers and re- 
spectable artisans, of men who, as the saying is, had ‘a stake in 
the country,’ and were aroused to action by an intelligent sense of 
the reality of the crisis for them and for the whole nation. It was 
a new ‘social power,’ as Sidonia said; the power of industry seeking 
to be emancipated from an voligarchical régime which mimicked 
feudalism. In Lord Beaconsfield’s lips the assertion that this bene- 
ficent revolution was due to the ‘power of the populace’ would be 
hypocritical as well as false. For it is to the power of the populace, 
to the multitude, that Lord Beaconsfield has always shown, and still 
shows, a disposition to appeal, as to the power which forms the con- 
stitutional complement of the Crown, and by which it may be possible 
to override the legislative influence of the middle classes. 

Mr. Kebbel disputes my right to infer ‘cut and dried’ political 
theories from Lord Beaconsfield’s novels; yet, bating the epithet, 
which seems to be introduced invidiously, he makes the largest use of 
that right himself. But the amusing part of the business is that the 
account Mr. Kebbel gives us of Lord Beaconsfield’s serious opinions is 
substantially the same as my own. I am willing to give up all I 
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said on this point, and to accept Mr. Kebbel’s version instead. 
What is it? Mr. Kebbel says Lord Beaconsfield always thought 
Sir Robert Peel was wrong in ‘ reorganising the Tory party on the 
basis of resistance to all further constitutional changes, and rebap- 
tising it by the title of Conservative.’ He thought the Tory party 
ought not to be satisfied with preserving so much of the Constitution as 
the Reform Bill had left. It ought rather to seek to replace what was 
lost by something else fitted to do the same work, for which purpose 
he thought that further constitutional changes might be necessary. 

What constitutional changes did Lord Beaconsfield think neces- 
sary? He said that their object should be to make up for the 
loss of the political power of the aristocracy which the Reform Bill 
had destroyed, and to do so by introducing some fresh ‘ machinery’ 
into the Constitution. That machinery he was prepared to find in 
the augmented influence of the Crown. The vanishing influence of 
the aristocracy was to be replaced by an amplification of the preroga- 
tive, by a revival of powers then dormant, and by a larger exertion 
of the direct power of the sovereign in political affairs. It was to do 
the same thing that an ascendant House of Lords and a House of 
Commons which was but another House of Lords in disguise had 
done, namely, to ‘oppose a firm front to revolution,’ a name for 
political progress, and ‘ keep power in the hands of the educated and 
most cultivated classes,’ a euphemism for keeping power in the hands 
of the few by bamboozling the many. 

It is the active and influential middle class, the class emanci- 
pated by the first Reform Bill, the ‘social power’ to which 
Sidonia referred, the power that can most effectually lay its 
hands on the springs of Government—it is this power that Lord 
Beaconsfield dislikes, and wants to find some means of checking. 
He finds this means in the extended power of the Crown, oper- 
ating as a new piece of machinery inserted in the Constitution, 
and so employed as to cheat the nation of the fruits of the first 
Reform Bill, and make the practical upshot of politics to be the 
same as it would have been if that Reform Bill had never passed. 
This is in substance what I have alleged, and it all follows from 
Mr. Kebbel’s view of Lord Beaconsfield’s opinions as readily as 
from my own. Exercising my wits to the best of my ability, as Mr. 
Kebbel has done, upon some passages of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, I 
have also inferred that he would not care to stop at that chaotic 
period which he has made the butt of his anti-Venetian ridicule, but 
that he would do his best to go back to that earlier period which he 
exalts and eulogises through the whole diapason of political devotion. 
I have as good a right to my opinion as Mr. Kebbel has to his. But 
accepting his version instead of my own, and ascribing to Lord Bea- 
consfield nothing more than a wish to find in the exaltation of the 
Crown an antidote to the effects of the first Reform Bill, I have 
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quite eriough to establish my contention that he is seeking by quiet 
and plausible steps to modify the Constitution in accordance with his 
autocratic opinions. 

But Mr. Kebbel becomes most interesting when, having finished 
with Lord Beaconsfield, he begins to speak for himself, and his 
avowals give the finishing touch to a rather grotesque situation. I 
had charged Lord Beaconsfield with attempting to revive the personal 
authority of the Crown. Apparently amazed at such a preposterous 
accusation, and scandalised by its gross injustice, Mr. Kebbel rushes 
to the rescue. But, having performed this act of political friendship, 
Mr. Kebbel proceeds to admit that Lord Beaconsfield has always 
thought that the very thing ought to be done which I have charged 
him with attempting; and finally Mr. Kebbel confesses on his own 
account that, though it has not been done yet, it will probably have 
to be done soon, and perhaps the sooner the better. It cannot but 
be considered very remarkable if the most characteristic of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s opinions—that which gave him a distinctive place in 
speculative politics—should never have been allowed to colour his 
conduct ; and it is equally remarkable that Mr. Kebbel, after treating 
it as a calumny to charge Lord Beaconsfield with attempting to put 
his most cherished opinions into practice, should finish by telling us 
that he holds the same opinions himself. On reading the concluding 
pages of Mr. Kebbel’s essay, I find it hard to resist the impression 
that he cannot have been arguing seriously, but rather that he has 
been figuring in decorous masquerade, vociferating at the top of his 
voice that there are no proofs of a conspiracy, and that the thing is 
utterly impossible, while all the time the dark lantern is under his 
cloak and the revolver is peeping out of his pocket. 

However this may be, he ends by laying aside all disguise, and 
speaking with most honourable and instructive frankness. He tells us 
that he is ‘not prepared to deny that circumstances might arise to 
render a revival of the personal authority of the Crown beneficial and 
possibly indispensable.’ He believes ‘there is an increasing number 
of people in the country who view with great alarm the rapid progress 
of the doctrine that the House of Commons is the government.’ 
The influence of the aristocracy is gone, ‘and there are men in the 
country, who are neither dreamers nor sentimentalists, who look 
round wistfully for some equivalent.’ Suppose ‘the possible pre- 
dominance in the House of Commons of the Ultra-Radical party 
bent on overthrowing the whole social system of the country ;’ in 
that case ‘ the Conservative forces of society might thank God that 
they had a centre to rally round.’ Within the last quarter of a 
century, says Mr. Kebbel, ‘the House of Commons has ceased to be 
what it once was both intellectually and socially.’ Aristotle remarked, 
more than two thousand years ago, that democracies were low-born, 
poor, and vulgar; and, making due allowance for the fact that 
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Englishmen who are not earls are often rich, Mr. Kebbel thinks that 
the present condition of the House of Commons illustrates the truth 
of Aristotle’s words. He thinks it ‘within the bounds of possibility 
that, in the course of a few years, the House of Commons may have 
so far forfeited the respect of the more educated and intellectual 
classes as to cause them either to stand aloof from public life alto- 
gether, or to cast in their lot with any party whose principles may 
seem best calculated to restore the dignity of government.’ If neither 
of these things should happen, Mr. Kebbel thinks ‘it is still possible 
that the nation at large may appeal to the Crown from the strife of 
parliamentary factions.’ He gives it as his ‘honest conviction that 
the House of Commons is on a downward course, on which it did not 
enter yesterday ; and that, unless it succeeds ere long in regaining its 
former hold upon the confidence and respect of the people, the latter 
would look with indifference, if not with positive satisfaction, at the 
progress of personal rule.’ What will actually occur he does not 
pretend to say. Perhaps none but men ‘ pledged to give a general 
support to the prerogative would be returned to Parliament.’ 
‘ Perhaps the length of the parliamentary session might be consider- 
ably abridged.’ 

To all this I have nothing to say except to express my wonder at 
the boldness and dexterity with which Mr. Kebbel uses his oppor- 
tunities of defence as a means of propagandism. The confessions 
which flow from his pen do not amount to formal proof of the truth 
of all that I have maintained, but they are more than proof. They 
reveal in the minds of the men whose political sympathies Mr. 
Kebbel represents, and in the quarter to which his defence applies, a 
fund of hostility to parliamentary government which would suffice to 
defray any number of the small expenditures which I profess to have 
discovered. The most extravagant conjecture I hazarded was that 
the time might come when the Crown, brought by its growing prero- 
gative into conflict with the House of Commons, might ‘ clear the 
benches, remove the mace, and send a proclamation to the news- 
papers.’ But Mr. Kebbel, who says that my more ‘ extravagant 
statements confute themselves,’ seems ready to endorse the one 
which I should have felt most difficulty in vindicating, for he 
imagines that if an Ultra-Radical faction should become predominant 
in the House of Commons, the Crown would know how to dispose of 
them in spite of the majority of the nation, without whose sanction 
they could not have got there. I also ventured to suggest that as 
personal rule advanced, Parliament might be relieved of most of its 
present functions, and that most of the business of legislation might 
be transferred to the Secretaries of State, acting as the immediate 
servants of the Crown. This seems to be the arrangement of which 
Mr. Kebbel would approve ; for if the length of the parliamentary 
session is to be abridged, a great part of the work now done by 
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Parliament must be handed over to the Executive. In short, in his 
view the prerogative is, sooner or later, to supersede the legislature. 
Yet, while Mr. Kebbel fills the future with these horrible predictions, 
he professes to be unable, without superhuman aid, to ‘discern the 
hostile deities in the act of destroying the Constitution.’ Of course my 
opinions are more favourable than his to the faculty of second sight, 
and I think he underrates the significance of his own work if he re- 
fuses me leave to see in him one of those dire facies of the great 
gods behind the scenes which portend the ruin of Troy. 

By what means the Crown is to play the formidable part allotted 
to it by Mr. Kebbel in the constitutional changes which ‘a few years’ 
are likely to bring about he does not say. If it sets itself against 
the political decision of the majority of the nation as affirmed by the 
constituencies, the army would seem to be its only resource. A few 
regiments distributed among the principal towns, and the household 
troops barracked round Westminster, would no doubt prove a powerful 
sedative to agitation; and an interval would thus be secured during 
which the ‘ Conservative forces’ might rally round the saviour of 
society. Other force than the army in a contest with the Parlia- 
ment and the majority of the nation the Crown has none, and it is 
possibly by a wise prevision that so much care has been taken to 
isolate the command of the army as much as possible from the 
authority of the House of Commons. We begin to discern a method 
in all this madness, and, could it ripen into action, there can be no 
doubt of the certain result. It would end in civil war as the only 
alternative of absolute power. The civilian cannot cope with the 
soldier. A few rifled cannon would for a time be an unanswerable 
argument in any of our large towns. But, unless the history of our 
country is to belie itself, the triumph could not be of long duration. 
England could not live under such a régime. The reviving spirit of 
freedom would turn the very stones in the streets into armed men ; 
and the Crown, which had been thrust by unwise advisers into the 
front of the conflict, would fall. Such, in my honest conviction, 
is the catastrophe which men like Mr. Kebbel, and those in whose 
behalf he speaks, are doing all they can to pre-arrange; and it is 
because my loyalty is of a truer stamp than theirs that I have raised 
my humble protest against disguised incendiaries and their programme 
of discord and revolution. 


Henry DunNcgELEY. 
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CO-OPERATIVE STORES: A REPLY 
TO THE SHOPKEEPERS. 


A CONTROVERSY is going on which commands keen public interest, as 
evidenced by the voluminous correspondence in the daily papers, 
between the foes and the advocates of co-operative societies. The former, 
of course, are the shopkeepers, who have had a great meeting at the 
Office of the District Board of Works at Westminster, though why 
that should have been placed at their disposal is not apparent nor quite 
consistent with their complaint of civil servants possibly working 
during office hours for their co-operative societies. Those societies, 
when they require to hold a meeting, have to pay for the use of a 
room. 

As an outcome of this controversy, there has been an almost over- 
whelming number of new applicants for admission to the stores, and 
fresh co-operative companies are starting up in all directions. 

The complaints against them, and the replies, may be briefly 
recapitulated as follows :— 

It has been urged and prominently brought forward over and over 
again that these societies are exempt from stamp duty and income 
tax. So far as the leading society—the Army and Navy—is con- 
cerned, this is not the fact, as it pays both, and, having no interest 
in doing otherwise, it pays to the uttermost farthing. The Civil 
Service Supply Association, being registered under the Provident and 
Industrial Act, although subject to stamp duty, does not, in common 
with other societies similarly registered, pay income tax ; all the rest, 
being registered under the Companies Acts, pay both. 

It is said that distress is caused to the people heretofore em- 
ployed by the tradesmen. To this the reply is that at all events 
one society employs over sixteen hundred servants on terms probably 
more advantageous than under their old employers. Thus labour is 
simply diverted from one channel into another. The unfair prestige 
which is given by the titles ‘ Civil Service’ and ‘ Army and Navy’ 
is the latest grievance; but abolish them, and the results, so long as 
business is conducted on the same principles, will remain the same. 

The enormous profits are spoken of ; but, taking again the largest 
society, it is found that it pays only 5 per cent. dividend to its 
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shareholders, and goes on constantly reducing prices. A threat is 
held out not to vote for members of Parliament who are not hostile 
to co-operation ; the counter-move is a suggestion from an officer at 
Stoke not to vote for members who are hostile, and it need scarcely 
be pointed out that the co-operators or consumers form the great 
majority, and would be therefore likely to have the best of it. 

The tradesmen represent themselves as being the great taxpayers 
of the country. They have, no doubt, paid taxes in proportion to their 
numbers and the extent of their trade, but that has been from the 
profits derived from their customers, who now pay their quota through 
the stores. Here, again, it is lost sight of that it is not the trades- 
men who are the taxpayers, but the purchasers who form the great 
majority as compared with the tradesmen. 

The final and the most important plea is the serious injury that is 
being done to the tradesmen themselves. This is a matter which 
deserves the fullest sympathy and the most grave consideration. Sorry 
as all must be, there is no doubt about it that the shopkeepers must 
suffer from the process, which will gradually lead to their almost total 
extinction ; and how to alleviate that suffering is the point to which 
public attention should be directed. To attempt to do so by the 
abolition of co-operative stores would be futile, as they have taken too 
deep a root. As well might we demand the extinction of railways and 
the restoration of the old stage coaches. Progress cannot be impeded. 
Should the electric light prove a success, no consideration for the 
losses of the gas companies will prevent its adoption. 

But there is one more point, and a vital one—how far has the 
system of multiplying middlemen and their profits contributed to the 
prevailing stagnation of trade and the almost universal distress? It 
is admitted on all sides that the continuous workmen’s strikes have 
driven trade out of the country, as we could no longer compete with 
foreign labour. Why has this been so? We remember that some 
thirty or thirty-five years ago artisans’ wages were very much lower 
than they are now, and that young men could marry on much 
smaller incomes; but why? It was simply because the cost of living 
was so much cheaper, and that since then the necessaries of life have 
gradually but largely increased in price. The causes which have led 
to that increase are matters to be inquired into, and whether the 
cost of distribution has not been excessive owing to the large profits 
of dealers, agents, and shopkeepers. The first and natural effect of 
higher prices on the labouring classes is to induce a strike for 
more wages to enable them to live. This leads to increased cost of 
their productions, and these causes acting and reacting upon each 
other, finally, through strike upon strike, raise the cost of English 
manufactures to so high a figure that they can no longer compete 
with the foreign markets. 

Trade, therefore, deserts the country, and there is an universal cry 
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of distress. The only remedy appears to be to reduce the cost of the 
necessaries of life, so as to enable the workman to correspondingly 
reduce his wage and thus to attract trade back again. The remedy 
sought by workmen in strikes is not open to men with definite fixed 
incomes, such as officers in the Army and Navy and Civil servants, and 
they, therefore, naturally struggle at the opposite side. As they can- 
not increase their means to keep pace with increased prices, they not 
unreasonably try to reduce those prices, and this is what they are 
now engaged in doing—with what effect remains to be seen, but that 
it must be to the benefit of all, except, in a measure, the middlemen 
and tradesmen, there can be but little doubt. 

So far the result has been a great reduction, not only at the 
stores, but in the shops, and thus the general public participate 
in the advantage, including the shopkeepers themselves for goods 
they do not deal in; but nevertheless for many things the poor 
man pays more than the comparatively rich. For instance, for his 
peck of coal, his pound or two of potatoes, or his bit of inferior bacon, 
he has to give higher rates than members of the stores. Finally, 
co-operative societies, by bringing manufacturers and producers face 
to face with the consumers—saving large intermediate profits, often 
the result of speculation—are pioneering the way to a new era of 
moderate prices for the necessaries of life, which will naturally lead 
to returning trade and to a consequent revival of prosperity. 

The complaints of the shopkeepers are those which have been 
principally dealt with, but in the controversy they have not escaped 
from counter-charges more serious than those of high prices, which are 
attempted to be excused on the plea of the credit system and bad debts 
necessitating a sufficient margin to provide against loss. Adulteration 

and short weight are denied; but though the denial may be and no 
doubt is true of many, the fact cannot be overlooked that they were 
prevalent to so great an extent as to provoke recent legislative enact- 
ments for their discontinuance under pains and penalties. And then 
again there is the charge of giving commission or fees to servants 
who have the checking of the goods supplied, and of the charges 
made for them—what this may lead to can be easily understood. And 
this system is one of the difficulties which have been experienced by 
the stores, whose goods, in the absence of dowcewrs, are not in favour 
where it has prevailed until the heads of the establishment have satis- 
fied themselves as to the cause. Mere Christmas presents are not here 
referred to, but even these are excluded by dealing on the co-opera- 
tive plan, and many employers consequently compensate their servants 
by a liberal gift at Christmas time, and find it to their interest to 
do so. 
The only remedy proposed to meet the co-operative movement is 
reduced prices with cash payments and no credit ; but this, it is feared, 
is too late. The stores have gained the confidence of the public, and 
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even were the shopkeepers to sell at the same prices, which they can- 
not do for reasons to be explained, they would not be trusted to the 
same extent, as it is known that in co-operative societies, properly so 
called, no one has any interest in wrong-doing, and that if, by any 
accident, there be short weight or some omission, the person in fault 
can derive no benefit therefrom, but, on the contrary, runs serious risk of 
severe punishment ; and no real grievance, asa rule, is left unredressed. 

The credit system, however, still possesses some advantages, because 
it is outside the pale of the co-operative influence, and there are very 
many to whom it is a convenience, who receive their incomes at 
distant intervals—as, for instance, the family doctor, who sends in 
his bill but once a year. Formerly the civil servants were paid 
quarterly, and a large proportion of them were glad to have quarterly 
accounts, but the change which was made some years ago to monthly 
payments has enabled them to revolutionise the whole system of 
credit accounts. 

Another reason why shopkeepers cannot hope to contend with 
co-operative societies is that their trading is so insignificant in com- 
parison that they cannot hope to buy on anything like the same 
favourable terms. The operations of some of the leading co-operative 
stores are on so gigantic a scale, enabling them almost to command 
the markets, that the ordinary shopkeeper is left far behind in the 
race. For instance, one co-operative society last season bought up 
within one week twenty-six tons of crystallised fruits, such as 
apricots, cherries, greengages, &c. 

It is notorious that the larger the buyer the better terms he can 
get, that manufacturers have a sliding scale of discounts increas- 
ing in proportion to the magnitude of the order, that this enables 
the larger co-operative stores to sell retail to their members at less, in 
many cases, than the ordinary wholesale prices to the shopkeepers, 
and that retail tradesmen have themselves been attracted to the 
stores to make purchases, through some friend, of goods to sell again. 
This requires ready money, with which, it is to be observed, the 
co-operatives with sufficient capital get extra discounts, while without 
ready money the shopkeepers are in the hands of factors 

Although established in London, the influence of the co-operative 
stores is not confined thereto, as they do a very large country trade ; 
and one of them at least—whose present rate of business is con- 
siderably over a million and a half per annum—supplies its members 
largely throughout the United Kingdom as well as abroad, its 
demands from India especially being continually on the increase. 

Allusion has been made to co-operative societies bringing pro- 
ducers and manufacturers face to face with consumers, but one of 
these societies goes further than this, for it has itself become a 
manufacturer on an extensive and increasing scale. A very large 
number of working-men are employed on the premises in tailoring, 
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and over one hundred women constantly at shirt-making, receiving 
good and even liberal wages, in favourable contrast with those 
exposed in Hood’s famous Song of the Shirt; and it must be some 
satisfaction to the wearers of these garments that, though they get 
them at reduced prices, that reduction has not been wrung from the 
misery of the poor workers. 

It embarks, moreover, in mantle-making, perfumes, and in the 
manufacture of portmanteaus, dressing bags, purses, and other leather 
goods, tin-work, japanned ware, cabinets, &c. in fancy woods, also in 
printing and die-sinking. This may be deprecated by many, but the 
society has in fact been forced into it by the difficulty, and almost in 
some instances impossibility, of procuring really sound and good 
articles that could be confidently warranted to its members, owing 
to the system of scamping and concealing defects. The results have 
quite kept pace with the most sanguine expectations. The prices 
have been reduced, the members are satisfied, and the working men, 
many of them the best in their respective trades, are well content. 
As an illustration of this it may be related that a director conversing 
with one of them a few days ago inquired how he liked his employ- 
ment, and received the reply ‘Very much.’ ‘Why so?’ he then 
asked. ‘ Because, sir, I have regular work. Before I came here I 
made bags which I sold to a factor. He would put on a large profit 
and sell them to a shopkeeper, and before they reached the regularcus- 
tomers my price was more than doubled. And then I often had two or 
three idle days at a time, as I could not sell my work. But now, owing 
to the small profit put on by the stores, I suppose there are a 
hundred bags sold where there used not to be ten ; and I have regular 
employment and no idle time.’ ‘ But how do you like the rule 
which prevents beer being taken into the workshops?’ ‘ Well, sir, I 
didn’t like it at first, but now I am used to it, and it has saved mea 
lot of money.’ : 

The reduction in the cost of the necessaries of life has been princi- 
pally dwelt upon, but it cannot be concealed that luxuries, and in 
fact everything in which the stores deal, from the most costly 
jewellery downwards, are similarly affected; but the argument still 
holds good that reduced prices create a greater consumption, and 
the consequent increased demand benefits the workers of all classes. 

It will thus be seen that co-operative societies are likely to 
prove friends to the working man, however they may affect the 
traders; and another beneficial effect, a national one, must follow. 
By largely reducing the selling prices of these manufactures, they 
compete more favourably with those of foreign production, and 
tend, therefore, to keep the trade in our own hands. 

The society which originated this co-operative movement, and to 
which all honour is due, is the Civil Service Supply Association ; but 
the one more particularly referred to herein is the ‘ Army and Navy ;’ 
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and to show how it is appreciated by its members and supporters, the 
following statistics from its balance sheets will not be without in- 
terest to those who are unacquainted with them. 
Its sales and miscellaneous revenue, progressively, have been as 

follows :— 

First year ; ‘ ; : . £130,281 

Second year : ‘ ‘ . . 269,374 

Third year P ‘ ‘ . . 435,452 

Fourth year ‘ d : , . 664,434 

Fifth year ; ; ; ‘ . 912,348 

Sixth year ‘ . : , . 1,188,594 

Seventh year. P : ; . 1,540,000 


Thus in seven years the sales have considerably exceeded five millions, 
and the saving to its members cannot be computed at much less than 
a million. The question, therefore, naturally arises, How does this 
immense saving affect the general welfare? The reply is, Most 
beneficially, as it is not lost to circulation but diverted simply into other 
channels, possibly amusements, charities, cab fares, &c., which it 
would not otherwise have reached. 

It is hoped that the writer will not be considered hostile to traders, 
as nothing could be farther from his wish or thought. The co-opera- 
tive movement was not originated by hostility, but was ushered into 
existence by the march of events; and if the injury which it has in- 
flicted upon traders can be remedied or lightened by any measure 
which would not interfere with free trade, it would meet with his 


most cordial sympathy and support. 
J. H. Lawson. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS CRITICS. 


Ir we may credit the leading statesmen of the Opposition, this 
country has fallen into a state for which the modern world hardly 
affords a parallel. Since the days of Jeremiah the complaint was 
never’ so ceaselessly reiterated as among English Liberals during the 
past twelve months—‘ The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, and the people love to have it so.’ In 
this last melancholy confession there is a sharp sting. ‘The people 
love to have it so!’ Itis in a gloomy and fretful spirit that most 
of these vaticinations close with the question, addressed to the English 
nation: ‘ What will you doin the end thereof?’ The reply is clearly 
not very encouraging. Mr. Gladstone himself, in the last number of 
this Review, speaks in doubtful tones. On the other hand, Sir William 
Harcourt,in his speech at Oxford on the 14th of January, has no misgiv- 
ings. But Sir William has too much of the ‘cocksureness’to which Lord 
Melbourne objected in Macaulay. His native confidence in himself, 
reinforced by his forensic habit of assuming his case to be unanswer- 
able, may ‘subserve private complacency’ in those of his hearers 
who thoroughly agree with him, but probably there are few if any 
who trust the judgment of this slashing partisan enough to accept 
his estimate of the political situation without making large deduc- 
tions. The assumption that an appeal to the constituencies would 
result in the condemnation of all that ministers have done during 
the past twelve months and in their summary ejection from office is 
scarcely established by pointing to the Liberal victory at Bristol. 
Something more is needed to prove that the opinion of the country 
has changed, or is changing, than the defeat of a Conservative 
candidate in a Liberal city with the aid of the Home Rule vote. 

To the observer looking at the recent course of English politics 
from the outside, the verdict expressed in the recent Parliamentary 
divisions may seem conclusive. The policy of the Government was 
vindicated—not, indeed, in every detail, but in its general scope and 
intent—as completely during the December session as in the pre- 
ceding July and August. But Sir William Harcourt is not to be 
deceived by such appearances. Some men, doubtless, are masters of 
the social magic which penetrates to the inner thought of their 
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fellows, and Sir William Harcourt was able to assure his constituents 
at Oxford that he ‘ never saw a minority so confident in the hour of 
defeat or a majority so downcast in victory.’ If it were possible for 
Sir William Harcourt to be in error, it might be suggested that 
what he mistakes for ‘ confidence’ is the levity of irresponsible persons, 
and that the depression over which he triumphs is the effect of grave 
and responsible cares. The Opposition, being for the most part with- 
out hope of any speedy return to office, and being destitute of any 
fixed scheme of foreign policy to guide them either in or out of place, 
may be excused for indulging in demonstrations of activity which 
have neither purpose nor result. The Ministry, and those who support 
the Ministry, while holding firmly to the conviction that it was 
necessary to do what has been done, have not recklessly abandoned 
vigilance. There is still cause for anxiety, and if ministers and 
ministerialists were not anxious it would do little credit to their 
patriotism. But it does not follow that they are ‘ downcast,’ as Sir 
William Harcourt alleges, at the prospect of political disaster. Even 
if the ‘ electoral facts’ of the last six months showed a much greater 
balance of gain for the Liberal party than that on which Sir William 
Harcourt exultingly dwells, the inference that at a general election a 
Liberal majority will be returned would not be irresistible. What 
ground is there for the contention that on the broad issues of foreign 
policy the country will transfer its confidence from the party at 
present in power to their opponents? In spite of Sir William 
Harcourt’s testimony to the state of feeling in the House of Commons— 
most valuable, of course, as a proof of the social popularity of the wit- 
ness, who knows the secrets of both parties, but less conclusive as to the 
drift of facts than that of one unconcerned in the strife—the Conserva- 
tives are apparently quite willing to encounter their antagonists on 
the ground chosen by the latter. If the followers of Lord Beacons- 
field were secretly disgusted with the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment, they would shift their position rather to the issues on which the 
constituencies decided in their favour five years ago. But thereis no 
sign that the public interest in foreign affairs is abating, none that 
the nation has changed its mind about those affairs since the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Berlin. Mr. Gladstone and other leaders of 
the Opposition have bewailed the glamour which the ministerial policy 
threw over public opinion six months ago, and the complaint may 
be accepted as an admission of the fact, which was indeed sufficiently 
evident and notorious, that the Ministry was approved and sustained by 
the great majority of the English people. The illusion, if it were an 
illusion, would have been dissipated ere now. A strong and solid con- 
viction can endure the strain of adversity and the tests of examination. 

If we look at the reasons which prevailed with the mass of the 
nation when the conduct of the Government was repeatedly approved 
during the course of last year, we can judge whether it is likely 
Vou. V.—No. 24. 
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that there has been any important change of attitude since the 
Parliamentary adjournment. On at least three occasions, it will be 
admitted, I think, by impartial persons, there was so marked a pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in favour of the Government that the 
activity of the Opposition was sensibly relaxed. The Treaty of San 
Stefano and Lord Salisbury’s circular, in the first place, elicited a 
manifestation of English feeling which deeply impressed Europe. 
Comparing the criticism of English policy abroad before and after 
that period, the difference of tone is striking. It became clear that 
the English people were determined not to go back to the system 
of letting foreign affairs take care of themselves; they were tired 
of affording amusement to a distinguished student of politics, when 
He thought with a smile upon England the while 
And the trick that her statesmen had taught her 
Of hiding herself from the storm above 
By putting her head under water. 

The same lesson was taught by the approval of the Ministry after 
the Treaty of Berlin, when, in the opinion of competent judges, a 
dissolution would have secured a large Conservative majority. Again, 
when Parliament reassembled in December, and the Afghanistan 
and Central Asia Papers were published, there was a renewal of the 
resolution not to recede from the positions which had been deliberately 
assumed. Whatever Sir William Harcourt may have read upon the 
downcast visages of his Parliamentary friends on the Ministerial side, 
there is proof incontestable that the country was in no mood to 
support an attack upon the ministerial policy. ‘Stone-dead hath 
no fellow,’ was the pithy counsel of Essex, when Strafford’s fate was 
debated. The collapse of the agitation promoted by the ‘ Afghan 
Committee’ has furnished a decisive answer to the contention that 
the country disapproved of the war. 

Does it follow that on all these occasions the acts of the Ministry 
were in every particular approved, or even that complete confidence 
was felt in their future conduct of affairs? By no means. Many 
parts of the Ministerial policy were strongly censured ; many errors 
were deplored; many of the harsh judgments of the Opposition were 
admitted to be too just. But two considerations interfered to prevent 
this disapproval in particulars from hardening into the uncompro- 
mising and unsparing condemnation which expresses itself in an 
adverse vote at a general election. In the first place, it was felt that 
the intention, the direction, the spirit of the ministerial policy were 
in accord with the national feeling and the national will. In the 
second place, and even more strongly, it was felt that the rejection 
of the Ministry would mean the victory of the Opposition—of a 
party without a >olicy, identified at home and abroad with the 
system of letting Russia have her way and with Mr. Gladstone’s 
plans for the disestablishment of the Turk. These are opinions which 
cannot be uprooted by any demonstration of ministerial blundering, 
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and it is by the working of these that the next struggle for the 
possession of power in this country will probably be decided. 
Since the adjournment of Parliament Mr. Gladstone has published 
an elaborate indictment of the ‘Tory’ party in the pages of this 
Review ; Mr. Forster has surveyed the political situation at Bradford ; 
and Sir William Harcourt has laid about him, with transpontine 
energy of sword-play, at the Oxford dinner. Whether depressed or 
exultant, these Liberal leaders are at one in their suppression of every 
single phrase which could indicate a change, a welcome change, in 
the methods and aims of the Opposition, so far as they are concerned 
with foreign affairs. For a moment, during the debates on the 
Afghan question, it seemed that the Opposition was prepared to 
recognise the formidable reality of the Russian danger, and an honest 
confession of error with a pledge of amendment would have reclaimed 
the allegiance of not a few Liberals who have been compelled reluc- 
tantly to part company with the leaders of their party within the 
last two or three years. But Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Sir 
William Harcourt have hastened to undeceive us. No three repre- 
sentatives of the Liberalism which occupies the front Opposition bench 
could be chosen more different in character and habits of thought. 
Their unanimity is an assurance that the foreign policy which now 
calls itself Liberal is the same to-day that it was on the morrow of 
the signature of the San Stefano Treaty, when the notion of resisting 
the Russian pretensions—by war, if necessary—was scouted by Oppo- 
sition orators as criminal and insane. 

Both Mr. Forster and Sir William Harcourt are troubled with an 
uneasy consciousness that when they denounce the policy of the 
Government they cannot escape the obligation of disclosing their own. 
It is sheer waste of time to argue that ministers have blundered in this 
or-that, with the object of enforcing the conclusion that those blun- 
ders should be punished by the recall of the Liberals to power. The 
constituencies will first ask whether the aims of the Government, 
whatever may have been their shortcomings, do not remain, as they 
have been thrice pronounced, wise and just aims; whether the aims 
of the Opposition are not in conflict with them; whether, lastly, the 
erors of the Government are not precisely those of which the Liberal 
leaders are most likely to exaggerate the mischief. Mr. Forster 
offered an answer to the question What is the alternative policy of the 
Opposition ; Sir William Harcourt propounded the same question with 
a generous air of being very glad to answer it, but he escaped adroitly 
from the difficulty, as lawyers have a knack of doing, by opening 
another volley of invective against ministers. But fortunately the 
nation has now time to form its judgment upon solid grounds; after 
the agitations of nearly three years, it has taken upis position unas- 
sailable either by gusts of emotion or tricks of rhetoric. 

The question which Sir William Harcourt evades will be asked 
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and answered at the general election. Meantime we may content 
ourselves with Mr. Forster’s reply. The foreign policy of the late 
Government, of the present Opposition, was, and would be, ‘ minding 
England’s own business.’ This means letting Russia have her way 
unless it should happen that she touches something visibly English, 
and this, I contend, was the policy which was repeatedly rejected by 
the country in the course of last year. There is no need for discussing 
the definition of that policy ; it was urged by the Opposition in and 
out of Parliament in March and April last, and, by the admission of 
Mr. Gladstone himself, it was repudiated by the electorate. The 
people may have short memories, but not so short that they can for- 
get the publication of the Treaty of San Stefano and its effect upon 
English opinion. Before the Congress met at Berlin, the voice of 
England was unanimous that Russian pretensions should not be 
allowed to prevail, but that unanimity was attained by the prudent 
and painful silence of those who, a few weeks earlier, had clamoured 
in a contrary sense. When the terms of peace were disclosed, Mr. 
Fawcett, in a speech at the Shoreditch Town Hall, declared that the 
Russian demands were ‘drawn up in a spirit of moderation.’ A 
Liberal journal audaciously asserted that ‘ when we elected to remain 
neutral during the war, we forfeited the power of arranging what its 
conclusion should be,’ and contested the right of this country to inter- 
fere in the transactions, whatever might be their result, between the 
victors and the vanquished. A large number of Liberal writers and 
speakers denied that there was anything in the Treaty which would 
justify England in going to war. A few days after the publication of 
Lord Salisbury’s circular, Mr. Bright introduced to Lord Granville 
and Lord Hartington a deputation from 120 Liberal Associations who 
protested against war as shameful, criminal, purposeless, and so forth. 
Mr. Gladstone, a week later, appeared at a ‘ National Anti-war and 
Arbitration Conference’ of working men, at which he bade his 
audience ‘never mind the majority in the House of Lords or 
Commons ;’! for, as he went on to explain, ‘in the upper classes I 
know but too well that those who ought to be the natural, histo- 
rical, and legitimate advisers and guides of the people, hold 
opinions upon this question which, if they prevailed throughout the 
country, would do nothing but misguide us and lead us into danger 
and shame.’ This confession that the educated classes rejected Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of the duty of England at the gravest crisis in 
foreign affairs that has arisen since the battle of Waterloo, prefaced an 
appeal to the democracy. If that appeal had been answered accord- 

' The House of Commons on the 9th of April rejected Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
amendment, condemning the mobilisation of the reserve forces, by 319 to 64 votes. 
Mr. Gladstone did not vote for the amendment, but in the debate he spoke of the 


Russian invasion of Turkey as ‘a grand and noble work of liberation,’ the proposed 
annexations he termed ‘fair and moderate,’ and he denounced ‘the immeasurable 


guilt of a causeless war.’ 
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ing to Mr. Gladstone’s hopes, and if Russia had persisted, as she was 
encouraged to do, in all her pretensions, the danger of war would 
hardly have been lessened, but during the conduct of the struggle we 
should have witnessed a renewal of the factious and unpatriotic tactics 
of the Whigs during the resistance to Napoleon’s attack upon the 
liberties of the world. In the pages of this Review? I have shown 
how far the spleen generated in Opposition carried at that time states- 
men of high character and wide knowledge of affairs at a momentous 
crisis, when the very existence of England was at stake. There is no 
reason why we should look for greater moderation or a more self- 
sacrificing public spirit in Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt 
than in Brougham and Grey. 

But the answer of the country was substantially the same as the 
answer of the House of Commons. This is in the memory of us all, 
but to save trouble I will cite one unimpeachable witness. On the 
2nd of May, two months after the signature of the San Stefano terms 
and one month after the publication of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote :— 


As to public opinion, the elections at Worcester and Hereford did very great 
mischief. The electoral body governs the country. If they like the present state 
of things, they have themselves to thank for the burdens, for the ridicule, and for 
the guilt which belong to a causeless war. It is idle to expect from the parlia- 
mentary minority effectual resistance to what the electoral body approves, or what 
it will not stir itself to disapprove. 


The facts, indeed, could not be contested. The country was not 
willing that England, when Russia was remodelling the maps of 
Europe and Asia, should, as Mr. Forster says, ‘ mind her own business’ 
and affect to ignore what was being done. In this temper the country 
remained down to the signature of the Treaty of Berlin. 

It would be vain to deny that in many respects the later policy of the 
Government disappointed those who supported the vigorous assertion 
of English influence which was contained in Lord Salisbury’s despatch, 
but the shortcomings—greatly exaggerated by some critics, whose claim 
to criticise cannot be admitted—must be measured by reference to the 
state of parties after the Treaty of San Stefano. If the Adminis- 
tration of Lord Beaconsfield failed, for whatever reasons, to perform 
to the full the national mandate, this may be regretted, may even be 
censured, but before it is punished by the ejection of Ministers from 
office it is necessary to inquire how those who would have taken their 
places would have met the difficulty. We have only to look back at 
what the Liberals were saying and doing in the spring of last year to 
satisfy ourselves that, if the Government has not done everything, 
their opponents would have done nothing. England would have 
‘minded her own business,’ as Mr. Forster assures us; the moderation 
of the San Stefano terms, so promptly recognised by Mr. Fawcett and 


2 ‘The “ Friends of the Foreigner’ Seventy Years Ago,’ August, 1878. 
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others, would have been acknowledged with an aigre-doux grimace 
in a despatch from Lord Granville; Mr. Gladstone would have 
complimented the Czar on the accomplishment of the noble work of 
liberation ; and all the world would have been assured that to keep 
back Russia in the East was the concern of Europe, not of England, 
We know what would have been the course of a Liberal foreign policy 
in the recent past, we know what it must be in the immediate future, 
by the present declarations of the Opposition. At Bradford, Mr, 
Forster ‘contended that it was not the duty of this country, but of 
Europe, to see the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin implemented ;’ 
Mr. Gladstone, in his article last month on ‘the friends and foes of 
Russia,’ levelled a gratuitous sneer, as his contribution to the foreign 
policy of his party, at Austria, our closest and must necessary ally; 
but the prize for candour must be awarded to Sir William Harcourt, 
who announced that the Liberals would do their best to defeat one of 
the main provisions of the Treaty, the separation of Eastern Roumelia 
from Bulgaria. Is it credible that the nation will stultify itself by 
giving the leaders of the Opposition the power to make their words 
of ill-omen come true ? 

It must not be forgotten that the Treaty of Berlin, be its defects 
few or many, was approved by the country in an unmistakable manner, 
and that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was as emphatically sanctioned. 
It was alleged at the time that the Government had obtained this sane- 
tion by practising upon the national credulity, but, at any rate, it will 
not be withdrawn except for valid reasons, and such reasons are not 
apparent in the criticisms of the Opposition. The ground lost by 
English policy under the Treaty of Berlin, when compared with the 
Salisbury despatch, will not be regained by throwing up the stipu- 
lations now subsisting or announcing that England will take no 
notice of any infraction of them by Russia. This, however, is 
obviously the sum total of the foreign policy of the Opposition, as 
expounded at Bradford and Oxford, and it is a singular way of 
enforcing the charges with which Sir William Harcourt has ‘ gone to 
the jury’ so vehemently. The Government, it is alleged, has lost 
point after point in the game with Russia, and this is a reason for 
entrusting the play to those who would have given up the game from 
the first and would decline to play it now. It is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the country to set such a specimen of reasoning before it. 

In Mr. Forster’s speech, and still more in Sir William Harcourt’s, 
the view of ‘ results’ is curiously one-sided and unfair. The positive 
results are enumerated, caricatured, and depreciated, but of the nega- 
tive results not a word is said. Yet the latter are plainly most 
important, A man recovering from a dangerous illness does not 
think himself called upon to show his friends that he has gained in 
weight or muscle. It is a great deal if he can say that he has passed 
through the peril unscathed. ‘J’ai vécu’ was the reply of Siéyés when 
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he was asked what he had done during the Reign of Terror. England 
was threatened with political extinction a year ago, as the great majority 
of Englishmen believed, and if the counsels of the Opposition had 
prevailed she would have set the seal to her own exclusion from the 
affairs of Europe. What is her position now? Is she contemned, 
disregarded, put aside as of no account? Mr. Forster is an adverse 
witness, but Mr. Forster is forced to admit that English policy is a 
most important factor in European relations, and is approved almost 
unanimously upon the Continent. So striking is this fact, so 
emphatically do French and German Liberals express their astonish- 
ment at the attitude of the English Opposition, that Mr. Forster 
seeks for an explanation in the selfishness of Continental nations, 
who are well pleased to see England undertaking their defence 
against Russia. I do not discuss this ingenious theory; I note only 
the significant admission it involves. It is unnecessary to press tae 
point too far, to affirm that England has become admired and popular 
in Europe. M. Royer-Collard, in the lobby of the Chamber of Deputies, 
was once denouncing ‘ popularity,’ when a bystander reminded him 
that he, too, himself enjoyed somewhat of the thing he scorned. 
‘ Popularité ?’ the philosopher replied, in his stately manner, ‘j’espére 
que non: mais peut-étre un peu de considération!’ It is ‘considera- 
tion,’ in the French sense of the word, which England seemed on the 
point of losing last year, and which she has now retrieved. Are these 
no gains worth keeping—to have escaped the dangers of an acknow- 
ledged Russian supremacy in the East which appeared inevitable, 
when, it was thought, the San Stefano Treaty would be admitted 
without protest or resistance, to have established English influence 
as an indispensable element in European policy, to have demolished the 
system of insolent Imperial dictation of which the Berlin Memoran- 
dum was atypical instance? Mr. Forster and Sir William Harcourt 
are greatly mistaken if they think that the English people have missed 
the plain meaning of the political activity of 1878. 

If we place ourselves at the right point of view, bearing in mind 
that the foreign policy of the Opposition would have allowed Russia 
to carry into effect the whole of the San Stefano terms and to work from 
that position as a base, we must acknowledge that our present situation 
in Europe and in Asia has been both materially and morally strength- 
ened by the policy of the Government during the past twelve months. 
The Treaty of Berlin, it may be allowed, yielded to Russia far too 
many of the San Stefano demands, though it does not lie in the mouths 
of Sir William Harcourt and others who would have accepted the San 
Stefano terms in full to level that taunt at the Ministry; but still 
the position of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula is now very different 
from what it would have been if England had refused to take part in 
the peace negotiations. The Austrian occupation of Bosnia, the 
separate constitution of Eastern Roumelia, the provisions for the 
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Turkish defence of the mountain frontier of Bulgaria, were intended 
to make any further advance of Russia more difficult. If any one 
contends that they have made it less difficult, it can only be said that 
such is not the opinion of the Russians themselves. But it is alleged 
that these parts of the Berlin Treaty will not be carried out, that the 
Russians are already encroaching, and will encroach more menacingly, 
upon the centre of Turkish power. To this it might be a sufficient 
answer that the forecasts of ill-wishers are seldom to be trusted. Sir 
William Harcourt is confident that the Treaty of Berlin wiil break 
down ; let those who desire its success take care that Sir William 
Harcourt’s power over that instrument is limited to criticism. But 
there is a further answer. It is too early to predict failure. When 
the Russian occupation comes to an end in May next, when the 
Governments of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria are constituted, it will 
be time to judge the Berlin Treaty. Sir William Harcourt tells us 
that those results will never come to pass, and doubtless, if he had 
his will, they would not. With good intent, however, and steadi- 
ness in English policy, which depends mainly upon the people, we 
are justified in believing that the whole of these arrangements will 
be brought into working order within twelve months from the 
dissolution of the Congress. But, supposing even that the most 
malignant prophecies were realised, that the stipulations for sepa- 
rating Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria were defied, that Russia four 
months hence were to persist in occupying the territory she is pledged 
to evacuate, is it not clear that she has now to work up slowly to the 
point she would have gained by the San Stefano surrender without a 
struggle? Had England sanctioned the conclusion of peace on the 
San Stefano terms, Russia, instead of intriguing to obstruct the 
separate organisation of Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria, would by 
this time have established a Slav State extending from the Danube 
to the A¢gean, and would have been able, if she pleased, to seize Con- 
stantinople before any Power could interfere to prevent her. Her 
plan of asking an inch and taking an ell supplies the alarmists, who 
assert that the Treaty of Berlin has failed, with their most effective 
argument; but would it not have been far more formidable if it had 
been freed from the fear of England’s vigilant resistance and from the 
pressure of English power ? 

The same view of the Anglo-Turkish Convention and of the 
Afghan war leads us to similar conclusions. If the country has not 
suddenly and unreasonably reversed the direction of the policy which 
it approved some months ago, it cannot desire to give the Opposition 
the means of defeating that policy. Patience and steadiness of purpose 
are indispensable conditions of success, and these a Liberal majority, 
if we may believe Sir William Harcourt, would render impossible. It is 
not, indeed, to be expected that Parliamentary Liberals, pledged to the 
policy expounded by Mr. Forster, should take pains and run risks in 
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order to carry out the opposite policy. When Mr. Forster says that the 
discussion of the particular charges urged against the Ministry is beside 
the question, he is quite right, though his practice does not agree with 
his precept. ‘The policy of the Government,’ he says, ‘is in a wrong 
direction ; they are on a wrong track. They may show the greatest 
skill in avoiding rocks and in getting the ship off when aground, but the 
ship of State cannot avoid injury when steered in a wrong direction. 
Make what efforts they please, they cannot correct this fatal mistake.’ 
We know, then, on the highest authority, that the Opposition would 
steer in the opposite direction, if they got hold of the helm; resist- 
ance to Russian encroachments in Europe would be abandoned, pro- 
bably with the instant result that Constantinople and Gallipoli would 
be seized ; the attempt to reform the Ottoman Government would be 
flung aside, without regard for the collapse of any regulating power 
in the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions; while in Afghanistan neither 
would the frontier be strengthened nor the admission of English agents 
insisted upon. This is the policy which the country is expected to 
support with a Parliamentary majority, in defiance of its acts and 
pledges last year. There have been unexpected transformations of public 
opinion, and as democracy advances there will be more, but none has yet 
been witnessed so humiliating to a great nation as that upon which Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and Sir William Harcourt found their hopes. 

It is not unfair to suspect that the Liberal leaders know how slender 
achance they would have of a favourable verdict upon the merits 
of the question. The old advice, ‘When there is no defence abuse 
the plaintiff’s attorney,’ has been adopted by Liberal speakers and 
writers to an extent hitherto unparalleled in English politics. Sir 
William Harcourt’s freedom of vituperation is not perhaps surprising. 
Macaulay has noted as an instance of Shakespeare’s supreme art that 
Iago degrades and debases every noble idea upon which his mind 
dwells. The natural perversity of Othello’s Ancient is imitated by 
Sir William Harcourt as a rhetorical device. Many years ago at 
Cambridge, in the course of a dispute between two distinguished 
scholars, one of the disputants observed that his opponent was ‘a 
master of that form of controversy which we may often see illustrated 
in the streets, the point of which consists in making oneself ridi- 
culous in order that one’s adversary may feel ashamed.’ Sir William 
Harcourt is, no doubt, aware of the advantages of this method of dis- 
putation. His trick of describing his political opponents and their 
acts by insulting and offensive names is dialectically serviceable. 
Caricature abates controversy. When Sir William Harcourt wants 
to produce the impression that Lord Beaconsfield was absurdly wrong 
in speaking of Cyprus as a strong place of ‘arms,’ he calls it ‘a strong 
place of fiddlesticks!’ He is perfectly satisfied that no one will 
undertake the task of proving that Cyprus is not ‘a strong place of 
fiddlesticks,’ and he passes on with a proud consciousness of being 
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unanswerable and unanswered. Still, when Sir William Harcourt js 
found using almost the same language about the Ministry and their 
conduct as that used by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Forster, and when 
that language reads like a free translation of Epimenides’ diatribe 
against the Cretans, it is time to ask what this really means. 

There are two charges.urged with increasing audacity and im- 
punity against Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, which are of a kind 
unknown in modern English politics until the temper of the Opposi- 
tion was exasperated by frequent defeats. In former times such 
attacks would probably have led to criminal prosecutions or to duels, 
but the mild manners of our time leave them unchecked except by 
social influences. The first is simply that the Ministry cannot be 
believed upon their words; the second is that they are in a conspiracy 
to subvert the British Constitution. If those accusations were true, 
the country would have something much more serious to think about 
than a change of policy or a change of ministers. The conditions 
under which public affairs in England have been conducted since the 
Constitution reached maturity would be suddenly and completely 
transformed, and it would be impossible to say how far the trans- 
formation extends. Certain it is that if such a disastrous miracle 
has been wrought as is alleged, we cannot hope that it will affect 
only the leaders of the Conservative party. For what we are called 
upon to believe is nothing less than this—that a number of English 
gentlemen, whose honour was never questioned by their opponents 
until a few months ago, have cast aside all moral restraints, all English 
traditions of public life, and have become at once careless of the 
truth and hostile to the constitutional liberties of their countrymen. 
The bitterest enemies of Toryism never charged the Duke of Wellington 
or the late Lord Derby with the introduction of lying into political 
intercourse, or with plotting to degrade Parliament and conquer dic- 
tatorial power. Nor until the other day did any one dream of bring- 
ing such accusations against Lord Salisbury, Lord Cairns and Lord 
Cranbrook, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Cross, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
The Prime Minister, indeed, has long been deemed a proper mark for 
any sort of insult because, as Mr. Bright explained a few months 
ago, he has ‘not a drop of English blood in his veins.’ But it is 
not Lord Beaconsfield who is now exclusively, or even chiefly, attacked. 
The whole Ministry are comprehended in the indictment. 

Sir William Harcourt said at Oxford :— 

How are we to act with such a government? All the relations of confidence 
and trust between Parliament and the Administration are at an end. It is ab- 
solutely in vain that the Government now protest that they are meditating no 
strange enterprises. We have learned to interpret their language, like morning 
dreams, by the rule of contrary. As Hamlet says, ‘ We must speak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us.’ We have heard ministers give assurances of the 


maintenance of a policy which at the time they were actually engaged in reversing, 
or deny the authenticity of documents to which they had just set their hands. 
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This representation is simply incredible, unless we believe that some 
judicial madness, like that which smote Ajax, has fallen upon the 
chiefs of the Conservative party. Nor is the other charge less ridiculous. 
Mr. Forster warns the country that it will have to pronounce ‘ not 
only on these vital questions of foreign and Indian policy, but on a 
still more vital question—whether Parliament shall determine them 
at all. I do believe,’ he continued, ‘ that the privileges and powers 
of Parliament are at stake—the power of the English people to 
govern themselves through their representatives.’ Sir William Har- 
court, with his impressive historical air, assures us that ‘we are 
under the influence of the principles of Lord Bolingbroke and the 
system of Lord Bute.’ And these are the men who taunt the 
Ministry with inventing ‘ bogeys’ to frighten the country ! 

If what Mr. Forster and Sir William Harcourt allege were true— 
or even a tenth part of it—it would be necessary to revert to extreme 
and obsolete remedies for an inexplicable and monstrous disease. 
Political and social ostracism would be too slight a punishment for 
the habitual mendacity of which ministers are accused ; impeach- 
ment would be the only appropriate and effectual method of dealing 
with their designs against the Constitution. Yet if the Opposition 
came into power to-morrow with a majority to back them, does any- 
body imagine that the Liberal leaders would give effect to the charges 
they level at Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues? Of course 
not. The Liberal Ministers would be as friendly as usual with the 
Conservative Opposition, and the conspirators against the Constitu- 
tion would calmly discuss points of constitutional practice with its 
defenders in both Houses. This habit of producing gross charges 
against political opponents during a campaign and coolly hanging 
them up afterwards is common in the United States. Beginning 
with imputations upon truth and fairness, it has descended to the 
exchange of taunts implying pecuniary dishonesty or personal im- 
morality, from which, however, the combatants seem to receive no 
more enduring impression than street boys do from snowballing. 
Mr. Caleb Cushing, who died the other day, was envoy in China 
under President Tyler. His proceedings there, according to Senator 
Benton, ‘ bespoke an organisation void of the moral sense, and without 
the knowledge that any one else possessed it ;’ and this description has 
often been outdone since in damaging effect, though not in pungency, 
by the every-day language of American politicians. Are we desirous to 
introduce ‘ the tomahawk and the scalping-knife of the savage’ into 
political warfare in England? The loss, it is plain, would be great 
and irreparable. There is much to be said for Spinoza’s opinion that 
in politics motives are of secondary importance, and that, if bad men 
govern well, we must look only at results; ‘ Animi enim libertas, seu 
fortitudo, privata virtus est; at imperii virtus securitas.’ But in 
England the moral qualities of public men cannot be left out of 
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sight without altering all the rules of the political game. It has 
been a fixed principle of English politics that our politicians, what- 
ever may be their party names and party connections, are governed 
in their public conduct by the same dictates of personal honour which 
rule their private conduct. And this high standard has been main- 
tained by assuming that it is always observed. In an English public 
school, where hoys are trusted upon their words, truthtelling is therule; 
I believe it is otherwise in a French lycée, where suspicion and scrutiny 
are constantly at work. The difference between American and English 
standards of political honour may be accounted for in the same way. 
It is only by the fault of our public men themselves, if they begin to 
bandy about charges of mendacity and dishonesty, that the security 
which the British Government possesses beyond all others, in its 
administration by men of unimpeachable honour, will be destroyed. 
The hypothesis of a swift and unexplained apostasy from honour 
on the part of all the members of the Conservative Cabinet carries 
the Liberal critics who fasten upon it to further and more astounding 
conclusions. The complaint of Jeremiah, as has been said, is theirs: 
‘ The people love to have it so.’’ Therefore the shame of falsehood, 
the guilt of treason do not attach to the Ministry alone, but primarily 
to the ministerial majority in the House of Commons, and indirectly to 
the English nation. If ministers have been false to their words, unfaith- 
ful to the Constitution, what shall be said of those who have abetted 
and approved them? The Parliamentary majorities of July and 
August and December, hardly to be matched in the political history 
of modern England, are so many proofs that one of the two historic 
English parties, supported, as has been acknowledged, repeatedly by 
the prevalent voice of the country and by the sympathy of a large 
section of Liberals, has lost its sense of honour and has entered into 
a plot to subvert representative institutions and to build up on their 
ruins a despotism—not even the tyranny of the Stuarts, but a gim- 
crack imitation of the Napoleonic dictatorship. The charge tran- 
scends argument. It can only be met with Scipio’s question: 
*‘ Utrumne creditis, Quirites ?’ 

Even the ingenious malice of partisanship could not have engen- 
dered this monstrous brood of bugbears without some material to 
work upon. The relations between a democratic Legislature and 
foreign policy as administered by the Executive Government have 
lately been obscured by the growing pretensions of the former. 
Maxims which were accepted a few years ago by all parties as con- 
stitutional are denounced now-a-days by the leaders of the Opposition 
as dangerous and aggressive paradoxes. Mr. Forster, for instance, 
tells us that ‘ the real meaning of the new Imperialism’ is that when 
the people has chosen the House of Commons and the House of 
Commons has chosen the Premier, ‘ the Premier is to tell Parliament 
what he has done, not what he wants Parliament to give him leave 
to do.’ And this, Mr. Forster contends, is ‘an attempt to replace 
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the old English system of Parliamentary government by a dictator.’ 
But it is notorious that in foreign affairs, with which alone we are 
now concerned, what Mr. Forster calls the ‘ new notions’ have always | 

i 






prevailed in England, and, what is more, were adopted with a slight 
and formal modification in the democratic Government of the United 
States. It is the duty of the Executive to shape and guide foreign 
policy, and the duty of Parliament to pass sentence on the results. 
Upon this point I will cite the opinion of an illustrious constitu- 
tional writer, identified with no English party, and assuredly no advo- 
cate of encroachments upon popular rights—Justice Story, the highest 
authority upon the Constitution of the United States. It must be 
premised that, under the Articles of Confederation which preceded the 
Constitution, the treaty-making power in the States was vested in Con- 
gress. But, for reasons fully explained and defended in the Federalist, 
the Constitution transferred the prerogative to the President, specially 
limiting, however, the English practice by providing that the con- 
currence of the Senate should be necessary. An English king could 
perform alone, and without asking for any subsequent ratification 
from Parliament, what an American president can only do with the 
ultimate approval of the Upper Chamber. But the intervention of 
the American Legislature was to be ‘ ultimate,’ not immediate :— 



















No man (says Story) at all acquainted with diplomacy but must have felt that 
the success of negotiations as often depends upon their being unknown by the 
public as upon their justice or their policy. Men will assume responsibility in 
private, and communicate information, and express opinions, which they would 
feel the greatest repugnance publicly to avow ; and measures may be defeated by 
the intrigues and management of foreign powers, if they suspect them to be in 
progress, and understand their precise nature and extent. In this view the 
executive department is a far better depositary of the power than Congress would 
be. The delays incident to a large assembly, the differences of opinion, the 
time consumed in debate, and the utter impossibility of secrecy, all combine to 
render them unfitted for the purposes of diplomacy. And our own experience 
during the Confederation abundantly demonstrated all the evils which the theory 
would lead us to expect. Besides, there are tides in national affairs, as well as in 
the affairs of private life. To discern and profit by them is the part of true political 
wisdom ; and the loss of a week, or even of a day, may sometimes change the whole 
aspect of affairs, and render negotiations wholly nugatory or indecisive. The loss 
of a battle, the death of a prince, the removal of a minister, the pressure or removal 
of fiscal embarrassments at the moment, and other circumstances, may change the 
whole posture of affairs, and insure success or defeat the best concerted project. 
The executive, having a constant eye upon foreign affairs, can promptly meet, and 
even anticipate such emergencies, and avail himself of all the advantages accruing 
from them, while a large assembly would ke coldly deliberating on the chances of 
success and the policy of opening negotiations. 

The contention of the Liberal leaders is that Parliament ought to 
be informed as to every step in negotiations and every measure of 
precaution. The Constitution provides, according to Mr. Forster, 
that, before any new responsibility is incurred, the representatives of 
the people shall be consulted. This doctrine would have been re- 
pudiated as energetically by Hamilton and the other founders of the 
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American Government as by every English statesman before Mr. Glad- 
stone went out of office in 1874. It is the Liberal view which is ag- 
gressive and innovating, and its assertion has led directly to the two 
gravest charges against the Ministry of Lord Beaconsfield. On Mr. 
Forster’s assumption, it was not only unconstitutional in ministers to 
abstain from communicating to Parliament, in their inchoate stages, 
such designs and measures as the movement of the Indian troops, the 
conclusion of the convention with Turkey, and the final demand ad- 
dressed to the Ameer of Cabul; but their right to maintain a certain 
reserve under the fire of incessant and unscrupulous questioning is 
denied. Upon the former part of the Liberal case rests the accusation of 
conspiracy against Parliamentary liberties ; upon the latter, the charge 
of deliberate deception. Both fall together to the ground when the 
innovating doctrine, now first put forward by any statesmen of 
authority, is rejected. 

The Opposition, during the most critical part of last year’s negotia- 
tions, assailed the Government with questions which it was impossible 
to answer fully and frankly without detriment to the public interest. 
When information was refused, a cry against unconstitutional pro- 
ceedings was raised; when it was given with such reserves as were 
indispensable, there were indignant protests against official equivoca- 
tion, rising shrill and frequent into the clamour that now reverberates 
through the speeches of the Opposition. Probably this system of 
attack has damaged the Ministry: whenever plenty of mud is thrown, 
some of it is sure to stick. Reflecting men will be more concerned for 
its general effect upon Parliamentary character. No situation can be 
conceived less likely to maintain a high standard of political morality 
than that in which some of the Liberal leaders seem to luxuriate ; in 
which the Ministry are forced to parry, and perhaps equivocate with, 
improper and injurious questions, while the Opposition stand scream- 
ing at the official insincerity they have laboured to develope. An 
Old Bailey cross-examination is a school of good manners and lofty 
morality compared with this strange exhibition. 

The methods of controversy which the Liberal leaders have sanc- 
tioned are incompatible with the conditions under which English 
party warfare has been hitherto carried on. It seems that we are 
asked at once to surrender our confidence in the personal honour of 
public men, and to demand the abandonment of those reserves in the 
conduct of foreign policy without which no foreign governments will 
enter into any relations with this country. The Liberal leaders must 
count the cost of the former change, and decide for themselves 
whether they have more to gain or to lose by it. As to the latter, 
they may be fairly called upon to face the practical consequences of 
their arguments. They were bound to make some proposals for the 
conduct of business involving diplomatic negotiations which would 
supply guarantees to replace those: they desire to abolish, but they 
have never so much as looked at this aspect of the matter. It is idle 
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to propose to play les cartes sur la table when we know very well 
that none of the other players would tolerate such an absurd defiance 
of the rules of the game. 

If the Ministers of the Crown are henceforward to take counsel 
beforehand with the country in the conduct of foreign policy, some 
measures must be devised, at any rate, to prevent every diplomatic 
movement, every military precaution, from being scrambled over by 
fussy and garrulous ignorance in the House of Commons. If the 
leaders of the Opposition have been serious in protesting against the 
maintenance by Government ofa reserve hitherto acknowledged to be 
necessary, why did they not suggest some plan by which the policy of 
Government might be from time to time submitted, under an obligation 
of secrecy, to a select body representing both parties and both Houses of 
Parliament? Such a body exists in the United States in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, which, without having a strict claim 
to take cognisance of all that the Executive may do or design, has prac- 
tically a consultative voice. A committee of this kind, chosen by the 
assent of the leaders of both parties, would have no controlling power 
over the acts of the Government, but, without compromising the speed 
and secrecy on which success in diplomacy and in war so largely 
depends, it would allow the protests of the minority to be heard in 
time. If such a committee had existed during last session, and if Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster had been members of it, they could have 
exposed to the Government all their objections to the movement of 
the Indian troops or the convention with Turkey. More than this 
they could not expect. Though Mr. Gladstone and his friends too 
readily impute faithlessness and fraud to the present Ministry, the 
country is still inclined to trust its public men, and is prepared to 
believe that the obligation of secrecy would be observed by the 
minority even when their views were overruled. It would be neces- 
sary to limit the numbers of the committee, for experience has shown 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to maintain secrecy in bodies so 
large as the Austro-Hungarian Delegations, or the American Senate 
in Executive Session. There are, no doubt, obstacles in the way of 
this or of any other scheme for reconciling the indispensable condi- 
tions of an active foreign policy with the novel and extravagant pre- 
tensions of democracy. But, unless the criticisms of the Opposition 
were intended to be purely destructive and obstructive, the leaders 
of the Liberal party ought to have addressed themselves to this task of 
reconciliation. The subject must not be left in the state to which the 
reckless apathy of the Opposition would consign it. Those who are 
really solicitous for the future of Parliamentary government in England 
will not, it may be hoped, lose sight of the danger and the remedy. 

Unfortunately, there is too much reason to believe that destruc- 
tion and obstruction only were and are contemplated by the 
Liberal leaders. There is no detire among the Opposition to 
make an active foreign policy possible. The Government, ac- 
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cording to Mr. Forster, has gone ‘in a wrong direction, on a 
wrong track. The time has come when England’s policy will 
again be ‘minding England’s own business.’ ‘ Imperialism’ is dying, 
and the suffering which, as Mr. Gladstone says, ‘stalks through 
the land in forms and measures unknown to our modern expe- 
rience,’ has given it the death-blow. The leaders of the Opposition, 
exulting in this prospect, have something else to do besides devising 
plans for the conduct of foreign policy. Possibly they are mistaken 
alike in their premisses and their conclusions. The suffering which 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach has been censured for calling exaggerated is not 
greater than was shown by the returns of pauperism to prevail in 1870 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Government ; it cannot be compared with that 
against which this country bore up in 1811, when, in spite of the efforts 
of a factious Opposition, Wellington prolonged the struggle for Euro- 
pean freedom in the Peninsula. It suits Mr. Forster’s polemical purpose 
to dabble in ‘ the fallacy of question-begging names,’ and to hold up 
this Imperialism to execration as the cast-off raiment of Bonapartism. 
But the Imperialism which in truth disquiets those whose ideal of 
policy is England’s minding her own business is an old, not a new, 
habit of mind with Englishmen—a native, not a borrowed, principle 
of government. It is rooted in the conviction that England has 
inherited other interests and obligations besides those,of her domestic 
prosperity, her accumulated wealth, and her profitable commerce. 
To guard the multiform and complex interests of our Indian 
dominions, our colonies, and our dependencies all over the world, 
seems to the majority of the English people a duty that they owe to 
those who went before them, and to those who will come after them. 
To turn aside deliberately from watching the enterprises of a great 
and aggressive power does not appear to them to be ‘ minding 
England’s own business,’ in any large and generous sense, but rather 
an indolent aad cowardly rejection of national responsibilities. The 
time is not opportune for drawing back. To recede from the position 
which the country has occupied would be to incur enormous risks, 
and to impair an inheritance that is not ours to fling away. Now, 
more than at any time since the close of the Revolutionary Wars, is it 
manifest that all the empires of the earth are on their trial. If 
England is unable to hold her own, the ruin of her retreat cannot be 
measured. A nation on which have devolved the cares of a world- 
wide empire dares not be deaf to the warning of Goethe :— 

Du musst steigen oder sinken ; 

Du musst herrschen und gewinnen, 

Oder dienen und verlieren ; 


Leiden oder triumphiren, 
Ambos oder Hammer sein ! * 


JANUARY 20, 1879. Epwarp D. J. Wi1son. 


* ¢Thou must rise or fall; must conquer and subjugate, or serve and surrender ; 
must suffer or triumph; must be anvil or hammer,’ 





